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Gildas de E:xcidio Britanniae, Chapter 26 


HERE is, perhaps, no passage of Gildas that has been more 
frequently discussed than that in which he appears to assign 

a date for the siege of the Badonic mountain : ‘ usque ad annum 
obsessionis Badonici montis novissimaeque ferme de furciferis 
non minimae stragis quique quadragesimus quartus ut novi 
orditur annus mense iam uno emenso qui et meae nativitatis est.’ * 
In the best edition, that of Mommsen, the learned editor suggested 
that the words ‘ ut novi’ should be regarded as corrupt and that 
‘est ab eo qui’ should be substituted for them.” It is difficult, 
however, to imagine how, if Gildas had written such simple 
words as ‘est ab eo qui’, a copyist should have mistaken them 
for ‘ut novi’. Moreover, the sentence which results from the 
change suggested by Mommsen is so inelegant that it appears 
to conflict with Mommsen’s own opinion of Gildas as a writer : 
“neque tanta sit scriptoris infantia ut plane balbutiat.’ There 
can be no doubt, however, that the reading of our manuscripts 
is corrupt ; and the only clues that we have to enable us to restore 
the original reading are Gildas’s previous reference * to the same 
event (‘de postrema patriae victoria quae temporibus nostris 
dei nutu donata est’) and the Venerable Bede’s paraphrase 
(‘ quadragesimo circiter et quarto anno adventus eorum [i.e. 
hostium] in Brittaniam ’).4 By the word ‘ circiter ’ Bede indicates 
that he has not adopted the precise era which he found in Gildas. 
It will be observed that Gildas regarded the siege of the 
Badonic mountain as having happened ‘ temporibus nostris ’, ‘ in 
our own time’. Mommsen treated this as consistent with his 
view that Gildas was writing in the forty-fourth year after the 
siege on the ground that Gildas was himself in his forty-fourth 


‘ See Sir Charles Oman’s note in History of England, i. 200. 

* Monumenta Germaniae Historica: Chronica Minora, ed. Th. Mommsen, iii. 8. 
* Ibid. p. 28, 1. 5. * Hist. Eccles. i. 16. 
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year (‘qui et meae nativitatis est’). If ‘temporibus nostris’ 
could mean ‘in my time’, Mommsen’s argument might hold, 
but it is quite clear from the context that ‘ temporibus nostris ’ 
means ‘in our time’. Let us take the case of a German who was 
born in 1870, and let us suppose that, writing in 1914, he had 
occasion to mention the German victories of 1870. Would he 
write of them as having happened ‘in our time’? My recollection 
is that a good many German writers of 1914 hag occasion to 
mention the German victories of 1870, and that they invariably 
regarded them as having happened, not ‘in our time’, but ‘ in 
our fathers’ time ’. 

While our first clue (‘ temporibus nostris ’) leads us to the con- 
clusion that the interval between the siege and the composition 
of Gildas’s work was considerably less than forty-four years, and, 
consequently, excludes the possibility that Gildas was dating 
backwards, our second clue (‘ quadragesimo circiter et quarto 
anno adventus hostium in Britanniam’) makes it clear that, 
according to that text of Gildas which Bede had before him, the 
siege happened in the forty-fourth year of an era whose beginning, 
in Bede’s opinion, corresponded roughly with the period to which 
he assigned the coming of the English. This implies that, in 
Bede’s manuscript of Gildas, there was no reference to the 
year in which Gildas wrote: that is to say, the word ‘ orditur’ 
did not occur in a manuscript that was at least three hundred 
years earlier than the earliest of our own manuscripts and, 
indeed, may well have been their archetype. 

The coming of the English is assigned by Bede to the joint 
reign of Marcian and Valentinian, a period of five years which 
ended in 455. In the same period Bede included the murder of 
Aétius ‘cum quo Hesperium cecidit regnum neque hactenus valuit 
relevari ’.2. My inference is that Bede understood Gildas’s era to 
begin from the fall of the Western Empire. Bede could hardly 
have been so absurd as to suppose that the provincials of Britain 
had adopted an era beginning with the advent of their enemies. 

It is curious that, out of the host of commentators who have 
discussed our passage of Gildas, nobody appears to have remarked 
that the words ‘ ut novi’ do not necessarily mean ‘ as I know’ : 
they may mean ‘as recent writers’. If Gildas used the words 
in this sense, he would have added a verb signifying to write 
a narrative in which the years are arranged in chronological order. 
Such a verb is ‘ ordinare ’.* In the beginning of St. Luke’s Gospel 

* Bedae Chronica (Mommsen’s Chronica Minora, iii. 304). ® Ibid. p. 305. 

* * Ordinare’ is also used of the drafting of legal documents: ‘ ordinare testa- 
mentum ’, to draft a will. As legal documents are the sphere in which the method 
of dating by consuls was chiefly employed, it may be that this legal use of the word 


‘ ordinare ’ influenced Gildas, so that ‘ ut novi ordinant ’ would mean ‘ as the lawyers 
now write’, 
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we have ‘ ordinare narrationem ’, but idiomatic Latin prefers to 
treat the subject-matter of the narrative as the direct object of 
‘ordinare ’. Horace wrote ‘ ubi publicas res ordinaris ’, ‘ when 
you have written of public affairs’.’ In these circumstances 
Gildas may well have written ‘ ordinant ’ in the sense of ‘ annos 
ordinant’. Accordingly, I propose that, instead of ‘ ut novi 
orditur ’, we should read ‘ut novi ordinant’.2 Such a 
phrase might well puzzle a medieval copyist, and it would 
not be surprising that ‘ordinant’ should have been cor- 
rupted to ‘orditur’ in our best manuscript, another reading 
being ‘ oritur’ and one manuscript having nothing more than 
‘or’. On the hypothesis, however, that the text which Bede had 
before him still read ‘ ut novi ordinant ’, Bede would perceive that 
the era began from the date when the British provincials ceased 
to observe the old method of dating by consuls, and it was natural 
that he should assume that this happened at the fall of the 
Western Empire. Unfortunately, Bede’s date for the fall of the 
Western Empire, so far as the regular inauguration of consuls is 
concerned, is too early by several years ; and the year in which 
it first became difficult for Britain, as a province of the Western 
Empire, to find consuls whose names could be used for dating 
seems to be the year 473, the fifth consulship of the Emperor Leo.’ 


It is likely that in Britain this year was known as ‘ annus post 
consulatum Festi et Marciani ’, and that this became the beginning 
of the new era; so that the year 516 would be ‘ annus post con- 
sulatum Festi et Marciani quadragesimus quartus’. The only 
evidence on this point that we possess is that of the Annales 
Cambriae,;’ according to which a ‘ bellum Badonis ’, associated 
with the name of Arthur, is assigned to a year which corresponds 


' Carm. ii. 1. 10. Horace meant, not a work like Aristotle’s MoA:reia:, but an 
ordered narrative of the Civil War, which started ‘ex Metello consule’. Cornelius 
Nepos (Vita Attici, 18), describing the Liber Annalis of Atticus, seems to have written 
‘quo magistratus ordinavit ’, by which he meant, not that Atticus ordained consuls, 
but that he wrote their years of office in chronological order, ‘ annos ordinavit 
consulares’; ‘ordinavit’ is a conjecture, the manuscript reading being ‘ ornavit’. 
Whatever verb Nepos used, the meaning is certain; and the appropriateness of 
‘ordinare ’ is clear enough from the above passage of Horace. 

* It may be worth mentioning that I was led to this emendation by reading a 
discussion on Ezekiel i. 1, where some held that ‘ the thirtieth year’ meant the year 
of the prophet’s life and others the year of a current era. It was urged that the 
mention of the fourth month and the fifth day of the month proved that a current 
era was intended. Gildas’s words ‘ mense iam uno emenso’ then occurred to me. 

* Mommsen, Chronica Minora, iii. 536. Western writers seem to prefer to put the 
Italian consul first, and either to omit the Constantinopolitan consul altogether, or to 
give him the second place. 

* Annales Cambriae (Kulls Series, 1860), p. 4. The statement of the Annales 
Cambriae that Arthur died twenty-one years after the ‘ Bellum Badonis’ seems difficult 
to reconcile with Gildas. We must suppose Arthur for the last twenty-one years of his 
life to have been occupied with internecine warfare (‘ cessantibus licet externis bellis, 
sed non civilibus ’, Gildas, c. 26). 


Kk2 
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with a.p. 516. If this date is right, Gildas was not more than 
thirty years old? when he finished his work, and as he had been 
engaged upon it for ten years, his phrase ‘ temporibus nostris ’ 
may be regarded as reflecting the ideas of 536, or of a time within 
twenty years of the siege of the Badonic mountain. While the 
words ‘ temporibus nostris ’ forbid us to put the interval between 
the siege and the time of writing at more than thirty years, there 
is good reason for believing that the interval was not less than 
twenty years. After mentioning the siege, Gildas proceeds to 
describe the hopeless devastation of the island and the unhoped- 
for help which it had received as ‘ miracles’, and to speak of 
those who had witnessed both miracles as no longer alive.2 In 
these circumstances, from whatever source the Annales Cambriae 
may have obtained the date 516 for the ‘ bellum Badonis ’, it is 
difficult to question its correctness. 

In view of the obscurity which surrounds the history of Britain 
during the fifth and sixth centuries, the determination of the date 
of the siege has unusual importance. On the one hand, we see 
that, even as late as the years immediately following 516, the 
restoration of the province of Britain was not regarded as im- 
possible.2 The ruling princes had, indeed, established their seats 
of authority in the western parts of the island, Devonshire, 
Pembroke, and Anglesey, in consequence of the insecurity of the 
midlands and the eastern coast; but the insecure areas were 
regarded as desolate, not as the seats of a rival power. On 
the other hand, the English kingdoms which we find flourishing 
at the end of the century cannot be regarded as owing their 
origin as organized states to a period before 516. The only two 
of these kingdoms for which we have dates based on regnal 
tables are Northumbria and Wessex. The Northumbrian records 
point to about 548 for the beginning of the reign of the first king 
Ida. The West Saxon records assign the year 530 for the 
beginning of the reign of Cerdic.? The royal dynasty of Kent is 


' Gildas can hardly have written later than 546, because he suggests that Maglo- 
cunus will be murdered (‘ qui occidis, nonne et ipse occideris ? ’ c. 33), whereas Maglo- 
cunus died of plague in 547, The space of ten years or more is mentioned in Gildas’s 
preface (p. 25, 1. 7, of Mommsen’s edition). 

* Gildas, c. 26 ‘ haesit etenim tam desperati insulae excidii insperatique mentio 
auxilii memoriae eorum qui utriusque miraculi testes extitere . . . at illis decedentibus 
cum successisset aetas tempestatis illius nescia et praesentis tantum serenitatis 
experta ’. Some emphasis must be placed on the word ‘ utriusque’; otherwise this 
passage will scarcely be consistent with the passage already cited in which the ‘ inspera- 
tum auxilium ’ is referred to ‘ nostris temporibus ’. 

* Gildas, c. 26 ‘sed ne nune quidem ut antea civitates patriae inhabitantur ; sed 
desertae dirutaeque hactenus squalent, cessantibus licet externis bellis, sed non 
civilibus’. 

* Sixty-eight years before the accession of Edwin according to Nennius (ed. Momm- 
sen, Chronica Minora, iii. 205, 206), and a. p. 547 according to Bede, Hist. Eccl. v. 25. 

For reasons indicated in my article on The Genealogy of the West Saxon Kings 
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associated by Bede with Hengist, whom he assigns (probably 
correctly) to the middle of the fifth century ; but this association 
is unquestionably mistaken. The names of the ancestors of the 
Kentish dynasty as given by Bede generally follow the rule by 
which the successive generations of the royal family are arranged 
in alliterative pairs, but there is an exception due to the insertion 
of the name of Hengist.1 As the name immediately following 
that of Hengist is Oeric surnamed Oisc, and as the Kentish 
dynasty bore the name of Oiscingas, it is probable that Oisc was 
the first king of Kent. Ethelbert, the fourth king, succeeded 
Ceawlin, the West Saxon (572-89), in the ‘ imperium ’ of Britain ; * 
and, consequently, Ethelbert’s father, Irminric, should pre- 
sumably be regarded as belonging to the same generation as 
Ceawlin. By this method of computation Oise belongs to the 
same generation as Cerdic (530-46); and, if we assign Oisc’s 
accession to 530 or thereabouts, we shall probably not be far 
out. It is true that Bede states that Ethelbert died in 616 after 
an earthly reign of fifty-six years, so that the date of his accession 
would be 560;* but this date is inconsistent with the contem- 
porary authority of Gregory of Tours, who describes Ethelbert 
at the time of his marriage with Bertha as a son of a king of 
Kent.’ Bertha’s parents were married in 561 or later, and her 
father died in 567, having deserted her mother some years pre- 
viously ; so that Bertha was born probably in 562. If we 
suppose that she was eighteen when she married, Ethelbert did 
not become king of Kent until 580 at the earliest. Bede’s state- 
ment that Ethelbert had an earthly reign of fifty-six years is, 
perhaps, due to a misunderstanding. There is an antithesis 
between Ethelbert’s earthly reign and his eternal life, and con- 
sequently his earthly reign ought to mean, not the period of his 
(ante, xxxvi. 168), I adopt the regnal table given in the preface to the Chronicle rather 
than dates given in the separate annals, which are much confused. The year each 
assigned to Sexburh and Sigebryht and three years of the reign of Ethelwulf must 
be treated as synchronous with the beginnings of the reigns of their respective suc- 
cessors. When this is done, a satisfactory chronology from the accession of Cerdic 
(530) to the accession of Alfred (871) is obtained. On the death of Cenwalh (674) an 
inquiry respecting the succession of the earlier kings had to be carried back as far as 
Cynric (546-72), since Aisewine, the successor of Cenwalh, could claim no more recent 
kingly ancestor than Cynric. There is, therefore, reason to suppose that the facts 
given by the regnal table were put on record at least as early as 674. 

‘ On this arrangement in alliterative pairs see ante, xxxvi. 164, n. 2. The Kentish 
names according to Bede (i. 15; ii. 5) were Uoden, Uecta, Uitta, Uictgils, Hengist, 
Oeric cognomento Oise, Octa, Irminric, Zdilberct. The alliterative arrangement was 
continued after Ethelbert for a generation or two, but the Kentish dynasty was less 
tenacious of it than the West Saxon dynasty. * Bede, ii. 5. 

* Bede, ii. 5 ‘ post regnum temporale quod t et vi annis gloriosissime tenuerat 
aeterna caelestis regni gaudia subiit ’. 

* Greg. Turon. Hist. Franc. ix. .26 ‘Ingoberga regina Chariberti quondam 
relicta migravit a saeculo . . . relinquens filiam unicam quam in Canthia regis cuiusdam 
filius matrimonio copulavit’. Charibert reigned 561-7. 
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rule over Kent, but the period of his life on earth. I infer, there- 
fore, that 560 is the date of Ethelbert’s birth. Ceawlin’s pre- 
decessor in the ‘imperium’ of Britain was Atlli, king of the 
South Saxons. The distinction of South Saxons from West 
Saxons and East Saxons cannot have arisen before the inhabitants 
of Sussex, Hampshire, and Essex had been organized into 
separate kingdoms, and consequently it seems safe to assume 
that Atlli flourished, not in the fifth, but in the sixth century. 
Moreover, Bede’s theory of the succession to the ‘ imperium ’ of 
Britain becomes meaningless if we suppose that there was a long 
interval between AZlli and Ceawlin.! In these circumstances, 


fElli’s ‘imperium’ can hardly have begun before the middle of 
the sixth century. 

There is no reason to doubt that Britain was overrun by the 
English in the years 441 to 447 and again about the year 475, 
when Silchester was evacuated ; and it is likely that many English 
settlements made in the fifth century continued to subsist.’ 
Constantius, however, writing his life of Germanus about the 
year 490, regarded Britain as still Christian.* On the whole, the 
century preceding the year 516 appears to have been a period of 
depopulation for Britain; and the strife between the provincials 


' The Chronicle assigns Aelle= AZlli to the last quarter of the fifth century, but the 
chronicler’s dates for this early period, where they are not derived from Bede, appear 
to be untrustworthy computations made in the ninth century (see ante, xxxvi. 171). 
Ailli’s exploit against the Britons at Andredescester may have happened as late as 
550, East Sussex was not easily accessible by land, and it had independent communica- 
tion with the Continent. The Britons might have maintained themselves there until 
a comparatively late date. The survival of native independence in Sussex would, 
perhaps, account for the fact that the Jutes, who settled in Kent and Hampshire, 
did not settle in Sussex. Perhaps Romney Marsh was included in this independent 
area. The Marsh was undoubtedly occupied under the Romans: and, if it had been 
unoccupied and neglected for any length of time afterwards, it would certainly have 
been submerged. 

* Britain was overrun by the Saxons in 441 (Chronica Gallica, c. 126, in Chronica 
Minora, i. 650) and in Aétius’s third consulship, 446 (Gildas, c. 20). The date c. 475 
is probably that to which we should assign the destruction of the cities of Britain 
both in the east (Silchester, Canterbury, London, &c.) and in the west (Bath, Ciren- 
cester, Gloucester). Bath remained uninhabited until it was taken by Ceawlin (572-89), 
but the restoration of Canterbury and London must be placed rather earlier. The 
sites chosen c. 600 for the cathedral churches—Christ Church being outside the walls 
of Durovernum and St. Paul’s being at a considerable distance from the bridge of 
Londinium, where the nucleus of the new population would presumably be settled— 
suggest that both cities had by that time already acquired considerable dimensions. 

% Sancti Germani vita auctore Constantio, ii. 4 ‘ quod in tantum salubriter factum 
est ut in illis locis etiam nunc fides intemerata perduret ’. By ‘ in illis locis ’ Constantius 
meant ‘ per totam insulam ’ (ii. 3). The earlier invasion (441-7) appears to be that 
which was resisted, with ultimate success, by Guorthemir (Nennius, c. 43), and the later 
invasion (c. 475) that in which Ambrosius Aurelianus distinguished himself (Gildas, 
c. 25). Accordingly, Constantius was writing shortly after Ambrosius’s victories. 
It may be, however, that the date c. 475 for the later invasion and the devastation of the 
cities of Britain is somewhat too early, and that c. 490 would be nearer the mark. This 
would agree better with Gildas’s remarks respecting the ‘ testes utriusque miraculi’. 
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of Britain and the invading English seems to have ended in the 
exhaustion of both belligerents. After 516 there must have been 
a steady increase of prosperity, accompanied by an increase of 
population; and this increase was relatively greater on the 
English side owing to immigration. By 550, if that is the right 
date for Aélli, a distinct improvement in the English position was 
discernible. The victories of Ceawlin (572-89) gave the English 
an assured predominance in the south; and under Ethelfrith 
(592-616) they were equally successful in the north. 

It must be remembered, however, that we know very little 
of the history of Britain in the fifth and sixth centuries. I do not 
claim more for the arrangement of our materials which I have 
suggested than that it appears to be more consistent, not only 
with our scraps of information from contemporary writers and 
from the earliest traditions, but also with the archaeological data, 
than any arrangement that I have yet seen. 

The following is a list of the West Saxon kings down to the 
accession of King Alfred, and the number of years of each reign 
as given in the preface of the Chronicle, to which I have appended 
the dates which appear to be indicated by the numbers.’ I should 
explain that the extension of the reign of Cerdic from 545 to 546 
is purely arbitrary, and is due to the fact that Ethelred’s reign 
certainly extended into the year 871; in other words, almost 
any one of these kings may have died in the year preceding that 
to which the end of his reign is assigned : 


Cerdic ; . 16=530-46 Athelheard 
Cynric , - 26=546-72 | Cuthred 
Ceawlin . . 17=572-89 | Sigebryht - 
Ceol ‘ - 6=589-95 | Cynewulf . 
Ceolwulf . . 17=595-612 | Beorhtric 
Cynegils  . . 31 =612-43 | Eecgbryht . 
Cenwalh . . 381=643-74 | 

Seaxburg - . 1=674 | Athelwulf 
Asewine - . 2=674-6 Athelbald 
Centwine . - 9=676-85 | 2thelbryht 
Ceadwalla - - $=685-8 | Athered 
Ine . . 87=688-725 Alfred . . (284 =871-99) 


G. H. WHEELER. 


* See p. 500, n. 5, above. In general I have preferred the text of Cott. Tib. A. iii 
to that of the Parker MS., which is certainly corrupt in omitting Ceawlin and in giving 
seven years instead of nine to Centwine. The object of the latter correction is appa- 
rently to harmonize the numbers with those of Bede ( Hist. Eccl. iv. 12), who gives about 
ten years from the death of Coinualch to the accession of Caedualla. However, I have 
accepted the Parker MS. reading of six (not five) years for Ceol, of thirty-one (not 
twenty) years for Cynegils, and of fourteen (not sixteen) years for Aithelheard. In 
the separate annals Cuthred is given, not seventeen, but sixteen years. This may be 
right, as it would bring Ethelwulf’s death to 858 instead of 859. 
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A Contemporary Account of the Hundred 
Years War from 1415 to 1429 


HE waning interest felt by Englishmen in the French wars 

under Henry VI is reflected in the scarcity of chroniclers. The 
group of London chronicles concern themselves almost entirely with 
English affairs, mentioning only outstanding events in the war. 
It is to the French chroniclers, whether Burgundian or Armagnac 
in sympathy, that one must turn for any details. A century 
later, however, in Tudor England a different spirit was at work. 
Chronicles were multiplied, and such a man as Edward Hall 
was eager to recount the achievements of an earlier generation. 
His chief authorities for the French wars of Henry VI’s reign 
were, of necessity, the French chroniclers, and above all Mon- 
strelet. But he gives us more than Monstrelet could tell him. 
In particular his account of the fighting in the west of France in 
the years between 1422 and 1429 comes from a different source, 
and is full of details hitherto found nowhere else. 

In a recent article’ M. Planchenault drew attention to the 
peculiar value of Hall’s Chronicle for these years. Analysing the 
list which Hall gives of his authorities M. Planchenault fastened 
on the English writer Basset as the probable source of Hall’s 
special information. But he pointed out that in giving him the 
Christian name of John, Hall is making a mistake. The contem- 
porary Bale knows nothing of ‘ John Basset ’ save through Hall’s 
mention, while he does know of a work by Peter Basset, the 
Acta regis Henrici V.2_ This Peter Basset is likewise men- 


' Bibl. de V Ecole des Chartes, January-June 1924, pp. 123 seqq. 
* Bale’s notice is as follows : 
‘ Petrus Basset LXxx. 

‘Petrus Basset, clari generis armiger, et Henrico quinto Anglorum regi a cubiculis, 
eorum omnium testis oculatissimus fuit, quae idem rex magnificus tam apud Anglos 
quam etiam in Galliis olim fecit. Nam aderat illi ad latus semper hic Petrus, seu domi 
seu foris quicquam ageret, sive vel in pace vel in bello fuisset occupatus, et omnibus 
in locis notabat eius tum dicta tum facta praecipue. Descripsit illius ab ipsis in- 
cunabilis vitam, varias in Franciam expeditiones, gloriosas de Gallis victorias ac 
triumphos: cum Carolo sexto Francorum rege pacificationem, et affinitatem post 
bella, atque tandem eius regni administrationem plenissimam, Henrico filio regi 
ipsius diademate Parisiis tum demum insignito. Et haec omnia in eius regis laudem 
plenissime congessit, edito in Anglico sermone libro, cui titulum fecit, Acta regis 
Henrici quinti, Liber I. Praeter hoc, nihil opusculorum eius extare novi. Et ubi 
scriptorum aliqui praedictum regem ex venenata potione, alii ex fiacrii malo aut igne 
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tioned by Hall: ‘ Peter Basset Esq. which at the time of his 
death (Henry V) was his chamberlain, affirmeth that he died of 
a plurisis.’’ Tanner mentions also another work of this Basset : 


De actis armorum et conquestus regni Franciae, ducatus Normanniae, 
ducatus Alengonniae, ducatus Andegaviae et Cenomanniae etc. ad nobilem 
virum Iohannem Fastolf baronem Cyllequotem per Petrum Basset manu- 
scriptum in bibliotheca Officii Armorum.” 


This is evidently the manuscript which Hearne knew in the 
College of Arms : 


Petri Basseti et Christophori Hansoni inprimis adversaria potius quam 
historiam imperfecta.* 


M. Planchenault, after citing these notices, urged that the 
unique details which Hall gives of the struggle in the west of 
France must have come to him through Basset ; and the event has 
proved that he was completely right. The present writer was 
fortunate enough to discover in the College of Arms the lost 
manuscript mentioned by Tanner and Hearne.’ It is in fact a 
brief account of the wars during the years from 1415 to 1429, 
written in French. Besides this work either Peter or John 
Basset wrote, it would appear, a life of Henry V in English. The 
statement that Henry V died of a ‘ plurisis’, quoted by Hall, 
must have come from the ‘life’, for there is no such statement 
in this manuscript. What became of the ‘life’, which Bale had 
apparently read, is still unknown. 

The present manuscript ‘De Actis armorum ’, &c., is bound up 
with other stray papers of a later date. This perhaps accounts 
for its having been mislaid for so long. The most interesting of 
the accompanying papers are an account of the rules for the 
tourney at the Field of Cloth of Gold, and another of the 
jousts held in Paris in November 1540. Our manuscript occupies 
thirty-four paper pages written on both sides. It is carefully 
written but obviously unfinished, breaking off with the roughly 
written beginning of the list of the people present at the siege of 
Orleans. All through the manuscript spaces have been left for 
the filling in of extra names and details, and the initial letter of 
each paragraph is written small with a space left for later illumina- 
Antonii interiisse fingunt, iste ex pleuresi obiisse illum affirmat. Claruit Petrus anno 
Domini 1430, Henrico sexto regnante.’ (Scriptorum illustrium maioris Britanniae . . . 
Catalogus, 1557, p. 568.) 

‘ Chronicles, edn. 1809, p. 113. Cf. Kingsford, English Historical Literature of the 
Fifteenth Century, pp. 68-9 and 262. 

* Tanner, Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica, 1748, p. 79. 

* Hearne, Introduction to Elmham Vita ... Henricit Quinti, 1727, p. xxxi. 

* I am glad to have this opportunity of expressing my thanks to Mr. Aubrey J. 
Toppin, Bluemantle Pursuivant of Arms, for his kind help in finding the manuscript, 


and to the College of Arms for the courtesy which gave me every facility for a detailed 
study of it. 
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tion. It begins half-way down a page with a space left for a 
title which, however, was never filled in. Instead, a title is supplied 
by a few roughly written lines in a different hand, squeezed in at 
the very top of the page under some few letters which are quite 
illegible. This is the title which Tanner quotes. In full it runs as 
follows : 


Iste liber de actibus armorum conquestus regni Francie, ducatus Nor- 
mannie, ducatus Allenconie, ducatus Andegavie et Cenomanie, cum 
pluribus comitatibus, compilatus fuit ad nobilem virum Iohannem 
Fastolf baronem de Cylleguillem * (in anno Christi Mm1g* Lrx (1459), 
anno quo dictus Iohannes Fastolf obiit) per Petrum Basset armigerum 
Anglice nationis exercentem arma in Francia sub (victorioso principe) rege 
Henrico V"°, (et Christoferum Hanson de patria almannie (?) quondam 
cum Thoma Beauford duce Excestre ac . . .), et sub Iohanne Duce Bed- 
fordie regente regni Francie, necnon aliorum principum locumtenentium 
[ste] (declaratus (?) Iohanni Fastolf per diligentiam Willelmi Wircestri 
secretarii dicti Iohannis Fastolf) sub rege Henrico VI"° in toto per spatium 
XXXV annorum.” 


This title seems to explain the state of the manuscript. It 
was intended to be a presentation copy for Fastolf, but was not 
yet completed at the time of his death and so left unfinished. 
There seems no reason to suppose that any more of the work was 
ever written, especially since after 1429, where this manuscript 
breaks off, there is little in Hall which is not to be found in 
Monstrelet. 

Neither Peter Basset nor Christopher Hanson are unknown. 
Hall’s statement repeated by Bale, that Basset was chamberlain 
to Henry V, stands unsupported by other evidence. A Peter 
Basset does, however, figure in the muster-rolls of the French 
wars. Although Basset was a common name, and there are 
frequent references to various John Bassets and others, Peter 
Basset occurs only in certain musters for western fortresses ; 
and this makes it probable that in each the same man and 
the joint author of the Chronicle is meant. In April 1420° 
there was a Peter Basset serving as an archer in the garrison of 
Tombelaine near Mont-Saint-Michel. In October 1429 Peter 
Basset, now a mounted lance, or man-at-arms, was among the 
reinforcements sent to the garrison of Alencgon, of which Fastolf 
was at the time captain.’ At Alencon apparently he remained, 
for he was there in September 1434.° Besides these bare refer- 
ences an interesting personal note is added, and one which, more- 
over, suggests the connexion with Hanson, by an episode related 


* Sillé-le-Guillaume, Dept. Sarthe. 

* Note, the passages in brackets are inserted above the line. The words in italics 
are doubtful. * Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Fr. 25766. 794. 

* MS. Fr. 25678. 239. ° Brit. Mus., Add. Charters, 11833. 
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in the accounts of the procurator of the parish of Pirmil.’ In 
1426 the captain of the neighbouring garrison of Isle-sous-Brailon 
flung the procurator of Pirmil into prison in order to force the 
village to pay the contributions which he considered his due. 
The procurator obtained his release and permission to go to 
negotiate with the villagers only because ‘ an Englishman named 
Peter Basset’ went bail for him to the amount of fifteen sous 
tournois, the equivalent of an archer’s pay for about four and 
a half days. Basset may well have been in the garrison of Isle- 
sous-Brilon during the years between 1424 and 1429. In 1427 
Hanson was stationed at Ste.-Suzanne near by. Moreover, in 1425 
the captain of Isle-sous-Bralon had been Nicolas Moulineaux,* 
whose name occurs later in connexion with Hanson. 

Hanson is comparatively well known. In January 1424 (n.s.) 
he was one of the archers in the garrison of St. Valery.*| In 
September 1425 he served, still as an archer, under Sir John 
Harpelay, the bailli of Alengon.® In 1427 he was in the fortress 
of Ste.-Suzanne in Maine. His exploits as a member of this 
garrison are given in detail in our manuscript in a passage which 
is repeated in extenso by Hall.6 He had qualities to recommend 
him not only to soldiers but also to men of business. In 1434 
he was still at Ste.-Suzanne, probably still as a member of the 
garrison, but at the same time acting in some sort as the repre- 
sentative of Nicolas Moulineaux, formerly captain of Isle-sous- 
Bralon, now Bedford’s ‘ receiver’ for his lands of Anjou and 
Maine.’ Fastolf had been the first governor appointed by Bedford 
for Maine. At one time Moulineaux acted as his procurator, and 
ultimately married one of his sisters.’ Thus the circle connecting 
Basset, Hanson, and Fastolf is complete. Later Hanson was 
given command of Belléme, as lieutenant for Matthew Gough,”® 
one of the most notable English captains, to whose gallantry the 
manuscript chronicle pays frequent tribute. In October 1447 
Christopher Hanson was one of the esquires present in the 
cathedral of Le Mans at the public signing of the instrument 

‘ Pirmil near Le Mans, Dept. Sarthe. 

* R. Charles, L’invasion anglaise dans le Maine, 1417-28, p. 106; Froger, ‘ Pirmil 
pendant l’invasion anglaise ’, Revue historique, etc., du Maine, 1897, xli. 281. 

* Froger, op. cit. * Bib. Nat. MS. Fr. 25767. 52. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 21156, no. 1. This is a copy of Harpelay’s muster-roll, 
mistakenly assigned to the year 1415. The first English bailli was appointed for 
Alengon in 1417. Harpelay was bailli of Alencgon in 1420, and again in 1424-5. 
See Odolant-Desnos, Chronologie ... des... Baillis d’Alengon, pp. 10-12. The original 
of the muster-roll, Archives Nationales K. 59. 10, would undoubtedly confirm the date 
1425. 

® Hall, Chronicle, ed. 1809, p. 140. 7 Archives Nationales KK. 324. 

* Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, 1904, iii, no. 304, p.50; Bib. Nat., Piéces originales, 
1101 (6). 


* Stevenson, Letters and Papers illustrative of the wars of King Henry VI (Rolls 
Series), ii. 2. [627]. 
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respecting the delivery of Maine to the French.’ A leading part 
was played in these negotiations by Nicolas Moulineaux ; and 
after the collapse of the English power in France, if not before, 
Moulineaux probably brought Hanson to Fastolf’s notice, for 
in the account given of Fastolf’s goods after his death the name 
of Christopher Hanson appears among those handing over 
certain sums.” His last years were spent in the service of the 
Pastons, as he had been given charge of Fastolf’s house at South- 
wark. He died on 17 July 1464. The Paston Letiers contain 
no mention of Basset. j 

Hanson and Basset then stand before us as two old soldiers 
who had served in France ever since they started as archers at the 
rate of sixpence a day. That Peter Basset was ever Henry V’s 
chamberlain seems most improbable. There was a John Basset 
who received a grant of land from Henry V. Possibly both Hall 
and Bale confused the two. Why Basset and Hanson chose to 
write in French is not obvious. Hanson, though apparently of 
German origin, made England his home and wrote in English quite 
naturally, as witness his letter to John Paston. Basset seems 
undoubtedly to have been an Englishman, though the name was 
common among the French also. Under Henry VI, however, 
the affairs of the English army in France were conducted in 
French, and both Basset and Hanson must have been well used to 
reading and to sending dispatches, muster-rolls, and the like 
in French, so that perhaps it came more naturally to them to 
write of the wars in this language. 

Hanson made no will; and the disposal of his goods fell to 
William Worcester, Fastolf’s secretary. Worcester had made 
a collection of papers concerning the wars in France ; a great many 
of which passed into the possession of the College of Arms, and 
obviously with them the ‘Journal’ of Hanson and Basset.° 
It seems to have been known in the sixteenth century to Mr. Ralph 
Broke, York Herald ; for among his papers preserved in the British 
Museum as Harleian MS. 782 are various lists of the wars in France, 
many of which are directly copied from it, showing variations 
which make it clear that Broke had consulted the original and 
not the version incorporated in Hall’s Chronicle.® 

Turning to the work itself, it must be admitted that, interest- 
ing as it is, it adds very little to our knowledge owing to the 
extensive use of it by Hall. Written for the old soldier Fastolf, 
it is concerned solely with the wars in France, and its most valuable 


' Stevenson, op. cit. p. [691]. * Paston Letters, 1904, iv, no. 638, p. 235. 
* Ibid. iii, no. 419, p. 233, no. 427, p. 246 ; iv, no. 526, p. 49, no. 527, p. 50, no. 528, 
p- 51, &e. * Ibid. iv. 50. 


* Cf. Stevenson, op. cit., and College of Arms, Arundel MS. xlviii. 
' Vide infra. 
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part is that which covers the campaigns in the west from 1422 
to 1429. 

Fastolf’s first command of importance was as lieutenant of 
Harfleur in 1415, and Basset and Hanson start their narrative 
with the surrender of Harfleur to Henry V, giving nothing of the 
events leading up to it. Their list of the French captains in 
Harfleur is slightly different from that given by Hall; similarly 
they give more names of the Englishmen left with Fastolf than 
he does ; otherwise the two accounts, both of the surrender of 
Harfleur and of the march to Agincourt, are very closely alike.! 
Basset * gives a list not found in Hall of Henry’s army, and it 
is from Basset, as Mr. Kingsford conjectured, that Hall takes his 
list of the people knighted by Henry on the march, with the one 
difference that where Hall speaks of Henry Mortimer, Basset calls 
him John.’ 

In his account of Agincourt Hall followed Monstrelet.* 
Basset’s account of the battle, as indeed of all the big battles 
such as Cravant and Verneuil, is brief. Two interesting points 
stand out. Basset quotes the statement of Mountjoye, King of 
Arms, that the notable French prisoners and dead numbered 
twenty-four thousand. This recalls Fabyan’s statement to the 
same effect quoted, he says, from ‘the book of the Mayers’, 
which Mr. Kingsford notes as an unknown source. There is 
nothing else, however, to suggest that Fabyan knew Basset’s 
work. Secondly, Basset’s explanation of the killing of the 
prisoners at Agincourt is a more definite repetition of the popular 
opinion that it was a military necessity. He declares that news 
came that ‘ Sire Guillaume de Tybouville, Seigneur de la Riviére 
de Thybouville ’, had rallied the enemy to the number of twenty 
thousand under a white pennon and was about to attack again. 
‘ And this was the cause why so many nobles were killed.’® There 
was probably some definite danger of a fresh attack which rumour 
exaggerated. It is of greater interest to see that the slaughter 
needed justifying even to contemporaries. Basset gives a full 
list of the French prisoners and dead which differs from that 
quoted from Monstrelet by Hall. The English losses Basset 
puts at ‘about ten archers and four men of name’. Hall gives 
the same four names but tries to get at a more reasonable estimate 
of the general losses.® 

For some reason Basset and Hanson miss out entirely the 
year 1416 with its naval battle off Harfleur, probably because 

* Hall, pp. 62-5. : 

* Henceforward the manuscript of Basset and Hanson will be referred to as Basset. 

* Hall, p. 64. * Ibid., p. 65. 

* This is one of the passages which appears practically word for word in the Broke 


papers, Harl. 782, fo. 49 (vide supra). 
® Hall, p. 72. 
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this year saw no actual campaign in France. They jump from 
Agincourt to the descent of Henry at Touques in 1417. Their 
account of the years from 1417 to 1422 is accurate but rather 
brief. They miss out one or two sieges, namely Clarence’s capture 
of Gisors and of Gaillard in 1419, and the capture of La Ferté 
in Picardy in 1421, but they mention Warwick’s capture of 
Domfront to which Hall makes no allusion. It is more interesting 
to notice that M. Planchenault was correct in another inference, 
and that Hall’s account of the battle of Baugé is found almost 
word for word in Basset, including the story of the treachery of 
the Lombard. Hall, however, gives his name as Andrew Forgusa ? 
and Basset and Hanson call him simply Andrew Lombard. They 
make no mention of the previous treachery ascribed to him by 
Streeche.2, The story which ascribed Clarence’s fatal rashness 
at Baugé to treacherous false information has hitherto been open 
to suspicion, because it rested only on the witness of Streeche 
and Hall: the one a contemporary but obviously inaccurate and 
untrustworthy, the other a man writing a century after the event, 
on what authority was not known. Basset and Hanson give the 
story the support of trustworthy contemporary witnesses, them- 
selves engaged in the wars. The circumstantial account given by 
them, and copied by Hall, bears the stamp of truth ; but whether 
true or not it represents the view of the disaster which was 
accepted in English military circles at the time. Basset and 
Hanson give the whole credit of the rescue of Clarence’s body 
to the Bastard of Clarence and the two Portuguese knights left 
with him and the archers. They make no mention of Salisbury, 
whom Monstrelet gives as the English leader : possibly in reality 
he hurried up later. 

Again, it is from Basset that Hall takes the story of Olivier 
de Mauny’s rebellion ; * but the sixteenth-century writer declares 
that when sent as a prisoner to England he died ‘ for very shame 
and mere melyncholy ’, a flight of imagination not justified by 
Basset’s simple statement that he died. Another interesting 
detail which Basset adds to Hall’s account of these years is 
that Henry appointed James of Scotland as captain of the siege 
of Dreux. This strengthens the tradition of Henry’s friendship 
with James and confidence in him. Henry’s untimely death 
moved Basset and Hanson to lamentation : 


Pleurez, touz princes, seigneurs, nobles, bourgois, populaires, et touz vous 
vraiz et loyaulx subgiez, la mort et perte de si tres noble et victorieux 
prince votre protecteur et defendeur. 


The most notable feature of Basset and Hanson’s com- 


' Hall, p. 106. * Cf. Kingsford, op. cit., p. 42. 
* Hall, p. 108. The remaining foot-notes refer to the pages of Hall. 
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pilation, both during these years and later, is their lists of those 
taking part in the wars. Of these the most important for the 
period 1417-22 are as follows : 

(i) The French captains throughout Normandy and Maine, 
given as for 1417. This list Hall passed over with the 
remark : ‘So were al the walled townes and castles in 
Normandy and Mayne wel furnished with men and 
vitaile. The names of the Frenche capitaines were 
tedious to reherse and therefore I overpasse them.’ * 

(ii) Henry’s appointments in Normandy and Maine, and the 
appointments made by Clarence and Gloucester. Hall 
gives a list which, allowing for differences of spelling, is 
practically identical.” 

(iii) Henry’s appointments after the surrender of Rouen. 
Hall gives a list which is almost the same, but Basset 
has a few more names.* 

(iv) Those present at the siege of Melun. Hall’s list is rather 
different, having some names not in Basset.’ 

(v) Henry’s appointments when leaving Paris in 1420.° 
Basset’s details are a little more exact than those given 
by Hall, e. g. Clarence appointed ‘ Lieutenant-general 
for the keeping of France and Normandy’, and 
Salisbury ‘ Lieutenant particular in Normandy beyond 
the river Seine ’. 

(vi) The knights made by Clarence before Baugé. Hall gives 
the same list.® 

(vii) The enemy at Baugé. Hall gives a different list.’ 

(viii) The dead at Baugé. Hall gives a different list.* 

Thus for the years of Henry V’s life there is a close parallel 
between Hall and the work of Basset and Hanson. Certain of 
Hall’s most vivid details have their source in Basset, from which 
also he takes his list of appointments in France and sometimes 
of those engaged in battle. But it is clear that he also had 
another authority for these lists. Probably one of his main 
sources for these years was Basset’s lost life of Henry V, which, 
if Peter Basset really was its author, was perhaps practically 
abridged in this compilation. There Basset may have given lists 
which differed from those made out by him later in conjunction 
with Hanson. 

When we come to the reign of Henry VI Hall’s debt to Basset 
and Hanson is even more obvious. There are a few differences, 
but in the main Hall’s account of the French wars from 1422 to 
1429 is practically a word for word translation of Basset. He has 
one event, Suffolk’s capture of Coucy and de la Roche after 

' p. 77. > p. 80. * p. 89. _ * p. 102. 
* p. 104. * p. 105. ? p. 105. * p. 106. 
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Cravant, not found in Basset ;! his account of Verneuil is taken 
from Monstrelet, as being fuller ; 7 his grouping of events in the 
earlier years is a little different, and occasionally he has a detail 
not given by Basset the source of which remains a mystery ; 
but practically speaking Hall simply incorporated the work of 
Basset and Hanson in his own Chronicle. 

In speaking of the plot to betray Alencon in 1425 the price 
which Basset left vague is specified by Hall as four hundred 
crowns ; nor does Basset mention the twenty-five Frenchmen 
whose escape Hall recounts.’ Similarly in his account of the 
rout of the French at St.-James-de-Bevron, Hall follows 
Basset’s story, but gives further details as to what the French left 
behind, and tells how Richemont proceeded to ravage Anjou, 
a point omitted by Basset.‘ Hall places the army brought by 
Salisbury in 1428 at five thousand, Basset at seven thousand.° 
He has also slightly fuller accounts of the sieges of Le Mans and 
of Ste.-Suzanne in 1425,° and of the loss of Le Mans in 1427 ;7 
but he followed Basset exactly in the story of its recovery. It is 
from Basset that he gets the vivid account of how Matthew Gough 
made his way into the besieged castle and after having ‘ eaten 
a piece of bread and had one drink ’, returned to report to tie 
relieving forces. Occasionally Hall has a name in a list not to 
be found in Basset, and vice versa. For Cravant, the last name on 
Hall’s list, which is otherwise identical with Basset’s, is Davy 
Lloyd. Basset gives instead Jenekyn Banaster.® 

From Basset we learn one or two interesting details passed 
over by Hall, as for instance that the French capture of Com- 
piégne in 1424 was carried out one Friday morning in a thick 
fog. It was to Bedford’s own orders that Basset attributed 
the threat to hang Guillaume Ramon (which resulted in the 
surrender of Compiégne again to the English) and the execu- 
tion of certain hostages given by a garrison which failed to 
keep its undertaking to surrender. Hall took the stories from 
Basset, but omitted the mention of Bedford.’° Similarly it was 
from Basset that he got the story of Matthew Gough’s exploits 
at Courcillon, and his capture of the Bastard of Baume." Basset 
and Hanson recount this with a pride which recalls Hanson’s 
service under Gough, whose exploit at Le Mans in 1427 they also 
celebrate, as we have seen. They give the detail, omitted by Hall, 
that when Gough pursued the Bastard into the ditches of the 
town the garrison flung stones at him from the walls; and they wind 
up the story with the comment, ‘ And this was the first beginning 
by which Matthew Gough acquired the name of honour and valour ’. 

' p. 119. * p. 121, > p, 127. * p. 129. 


> p. 144. © p. 126. 7 p. 142. * p. 143. 
* p. 118. 10 pp. 120, 141. tp. 121. 
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Occasionally, as we have seen, Hall’s reading of the text was 
incorrect. Thus, once or twice he took ‘ perdirent’ to be ‘ pren- 
drent ’, and so where Basset declares that the English at Rame- 
ford lost all their baggage Hall, who is really translating Basset’s 
account, says they took it away with them,* and in recounting 
the rout of the English at Montargis he makes a similar mistake 
as to the fate of the English artillery.2, In another place he 
misreads ‘ vingt mil’ as ‘ ung c mil’, and so gives the price of 
the castle of Laval as one hundred thousand crowns instead of 
twenty thousand.* One must notice also his mistake in the list 
of those present with Henry V before Melun. Misreading Basset’s 
‘ Artus de Bretaigne ’, Hall speaks of ‘ the Archbishop of Britany, 
earle of Ivry ’, which, of course, is nonsense.* 

After 1429, where this compilation of Basset and Hanson 
abruptly breaks off, Hall has hardly anything not to be found in 
Monstrelet. He gives a more detailed account of the loss of Laval 
as owing to the treachery of a miller ;* but it is interesting to 
notice that he had already anticipated this story, giving it as 
Basset does at the end of the account of the capture of Laval in 
1427. Hall, however, has some details as to the names and 
numbers of the Frenchmen who took the town, for which it is 
difficult to account. Possibly these, and the other minor details 
which we have noted as peculiar to Hall and not to be found in 
Basset, may have come to Hall through family memoirs of his 
own, or from some of those ‘ pamphlets not known to most 
men’, which he vaguely cites as among his authorities. 

The compilation of Basset and Hanson is a plain soldierly 
account of the wars in which Fastolf had played so leading a part, 
intended to please the old man by awaking memories of his past 
adventures. It is rich in the names of those companions in arms 
and well-tried foes whom Fastolf would delight to recall. It is 
almost entirely free from the rather vainglorious spirit in which 
Hall writes, less prolific of adjectives than the sixteenth-century 
chronicle, and marked by a genuine respect for the enemy. 
A defeat, such as Montargis, is recognized as a defeat, and 
John de la Pole is roundly blamed for his negligence in keeping no 
better watch. Thus this brief account preserves something of 
the spirit of those who fought in these wars, a bluff delight in 
adventure, and very little care for the fate of non-combatants. 
It is regrettable that it stops before the appearance of Joan of Arc. 

Benepicta J. H. Rowe. 


* p. 140. 2 p. 142. * p. 141. 
* p. 102. 5 p. 156. * p. 14l. 
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October 


The Fournals of Finlay and Farvis 


: a cupboard of the Finlay Library in Athens, distinct from 
those which hold the rest of his papers’ but containing 
Hastings’s ‘ Journal’, ‘ Letters’, and ‘ Log of the Karteria’, 
I found two manuscript volumes in the historian’s handwriting, 
labelled ‘ Journal: June 1829 to April 1832’ and ‘ Journal 3’. 
They give an interesting account, written in his characteristically 
caustic style, of the early years of the Greek state. 

The first volume begins at Aegina on 1 June 1829 (‘the 
melancholy anniversary of the death of Frank Abney Hastings ’), 
when his body was interred at Poros ‘ within the precincts of the 
future arsenal’. Next day Finlay vainly offered his services to 
Capo d’Istria with ‘the army either in Negropont or against 
Athens’. He then let his house at Aggina to Dawkins, the 
British resident, and started for Constantinople, with which most 
of the remaining entries of 1829 are concerned. On 22 March 


1830 he comments on the probable selection of Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg as sovereign of Greece : 


He never took any share in the struggle, nor to our knowledge here any 
interest in it. . . . How this poor country has suffered! I have seen only 
two men who were likely to do her much good come from the west—Byron 
and Hastings. . . . The one might have been a monitor in politics, the other 
a thunderbolt in war. . . . Cochrane is more a shopkeeper than a hero. 


An entry of 18 July alludes to the burning of the Athenian olive- 
grove. In October he wrote at Aegina: ‘ All things here are 
directed to the evacuation of Athens. The Residents . . . seem to 
assist the President in the continual difficulties he throws in the 
way of the evacuation in the hope of preserving Acarnania.’ On 
the 26th Finlay rode into Athens, where he next day purchased 
*Hanum’s house’ for ‘ 6,750 piastres ’ and then that of Ali Bey for 
1,300. But in both cases ‘ the proprietors raised the price after the 
contract’. In March 1831 Finlay sailed for England from Aegina, 
where I have now had my residence 3 years and where I have built a little 
tower and planted a few trees. . . . I feel a pang at quitting Greece even 
for a few months. . . . To me Greece is a second country... . I have spent 
too much in and on Greece to think of anything else. 

In London he wrote his ‘ views on the Greek question’ and left 
them on Palmerston, who found that his information agreed with 


1 Ante, xxxix. 386, 552. 
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his own. On his return, at Malta he received the news of Capo 
d'Istria’s murder. His judgement was that the President 


had violated the constitution he swore to preserve, destroyed the Demo- 
gerontes of Greece and the liberty of the press. ... I regret the manner of 
his death but I consider him an enemy to Greece and think he deserved 
death. . . . This murder was committed . . . by men of great power who 
might have made arrangements to escape. 


During a stay at Athens, ‘employed in building my house and 
in arranging my garden at Sepolia ’, Finlay found it too dangerous 
to visit ‘my Tchiflik of Lyosha’—for Messrs. Hoskins and 
Ponsonby were robbed on their way to Marathon. On 28 January 
1832 he had a long conversation with Stratford Canning, with 
whom he ‘ went over my views on the causes of the civil wars ’— 
waged to pay the troops. This volume ends with his departure 
on 11 April for England, whence he returned to Athens on 
28 September.* 

The second volume begins with January 1833. After the 
first four pages, already published by Mr. Wace,” there is a 
description of Athens. He found it ‘still in a state of ruins; 
not one quarter of the city is rebuilt and I doubt whether the 
number of the inhabitants exceeds 5,000 souls’. He had ‘ pur- 
chased to the amount of upwards of £3,000’, but the insecurity 
rendered ‘it dangerous . . . to venture much capital’. Still, 
things were improving, and the flight of the bey, after killing 
‘the Bakal Bashi because he would not agree to buy his beans ’,* 
was ‘considered a victory on the part of the Greeks’. On 
21 January he records the robbery of Pratt and Ross ‘ near 
Marathon ’, a little later that of Wordsworth and Robertson 
‘near Marcopoli’. On 1 April ‘The Bavarian troops entered 
Athens under the command of Lt.-Col. von Herbst’, and on 
the 12th ‘ took possession of the Acropolis with the usual military 
order, the Turks quitting in little bands of 10 and 12 with dirty 
ragged clothes, two richly caparisoned horses, a mule and a man 
pulling a ram by the horns’. Next came Otho’s first visit. 


His Majesty and the Regency having resolved to pay Athens a visit and 
H.M. having accepted the use of Mr. Vlachutzi’s house,® the Demogerontes 
of Athens moved by envy set themselves to work to prevent this; and 
determined to offer to the King and to the Regency houses which they 
supposed they could compel them to accept. They arranged that the King 
was to lodge in the Russian Consul’s and they wrote a letter to me, request- 
ing me to give mine with all my furniture to be offered by them to a 


* Small pocket ‘ Journal’ of his English tour. 

* Annual of the British School at Athens, xxii. 128. 

* Ross, Hrinnerungen, p. 42. * Neezer, 'Atourynnoveduara, p. 35. 

’ Ibid. p. 41; Stademann, Panorama, pl. 9; Von Predl, Erinnerungen, p. 148 ; 
Ross, p. 53, says Otho stayed with Prince Karadja. 
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member of the Regency, without condescending to find me a place to live 
in or deigning to say who was to occupy my house. I therefore wrote 
them that I would make those arrangements I considered suitable. . . . 
The King in the end refusing to occupy the Russian Consul’s house and 
he refusing to cede it to the Regency, I was compelled to request M. de 
Maurer as well as General Heideck whom I had before invited to accept 
hospitality in my house. In the morning of Thursday, May 23, the 
Regency, that is Mr. de Maurer, General Heideck, Mr. de Abel and 
Mr. Greiner, arrived. I met them at the Temple of Theseus, where the 
Nomarch was stationed. Heideck embraced me as an old acquaintance. . . . 
I left them with Gropius to conduct them to their quarters at my house 
and rode .. . to meet H.M. and deliver a letter containing the programme 
of the reception. We found all the Athenians who had a separate address 
to make at the Monastery of Daphne. We continued our route and met 
H.M., his brother the P.R. of Bavaria, Count Armansperg, his three 
daughters and suites near Eleusis. On our arrival at Daphne the Athenians 
had flown and we did not find them until we debouched from the gorge 
into the plain, where they were all drawn up; it turned out that they 
had discovered that the speech contained a passage— Here are the 
people of Athens and there is the ruined city of Athens "—it was therefore 
judged & propos to point to the place and Anarghyros the Dr. delivered 
this oration in a sad nasal twang, every person except His Majesty (of the 
new comers) showing strong signs of impatience. The King arrived after 
dark, but still the crowd and real satisfaction of the people made the 
scene imposing. The time the Royal visitors remained was spent in 
continual excursions and sight-seeing and all were indefatigable. The 
Regency left on Sunday the 26th, the Royal party on Tuesday 28. Mr. de 
Maurer seemed a man of talent in his department, of the most agreeable 
and imposing manners. . . . General Heideck’s character is known—he is 
a man capable of great industry . . . but too open to flattery. Mr. Abel 
seems the most profound in the science of Government and . . . a man of 
great nerve. Mr. Greiner is considered a profound financier. . . . He is 
not addicted to saying much, but what he said was always judicious. . . . 
I was introduced to H. Majesty by Mr. de Maurer in the Parthenon. 
I accept this as a good omen. He honoured me (as is usual with him) with 
a few questions relating to myself. 

On 15 August Finlay records the government's ‘ negotiations 
with the town of Athens about excavating half the city. A very 
silly project.’ Ona journey to Negroponte he found the feeling 
‘so strong against strangers that I do not think it likely to prove 
a very good speculation purchasing property here’. The order 
‘to cease building my house in consequence of some ideal and 
chimerical plan of excavation’, after spending $2,000 on it, 
threw Finlay into a fever: the householder got the better of the 
archaeologist. ‘Thank God!’ he exclaims on 1 October, ‘I still 
regard the “ inviolate island of the sage and free ’” as my home, 
and hope one day to quit Greece bag and baggage.’ He ‘ felt 


' The Times, 3 December 1833. 
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surprise when I saw the name of Psyllas [former editor of the 
’Eqnuepls ’A@nvGr] signed to the decree extinguishing knowledge ’ 
(the press decree), and denounces the ‘ plan which threatens with 
destruction a third of the town for excavation and a third for 
the formation of streets, while for the present all building is 
forcibly suspended ’. 

On 1 January 1834, after the passage published by Mr. Wace,’ 
he writes: ‘I ought to resolve to study the Greek language, 
moderate my temper, think more of my own affairs and less of 
politics.’ A visit follows to Noel’s place at Achmetaga, where 


faction has even divided the 25 miserable families . . . and one half of 
the straw built huts are placed on one side of the river and the other 
half on the other. . . . The peasants of Achmetaga pay nothing to Noel 
for the cattle they keep on his land.... The ti ‘er... may one day prove 
a valuable business. 


On 18-20 March he describes a royal ‘ hunting-party near 
Keratia’, organized by Prince Cantacuzene during the king’s 
second visit to Athens, to which he and Noel were invited. 
Finlay dined with the king and took the opportunity to instil into 
him that Greece wanted money more than hands, ‘ a loan to the 
peasantry ’ more than a bank. On 22 March he chronicles the 
king’s laying of ‘the foundation-stone of the palace—palais 


provisoire’. In April he visited Nauplia, where he denounced 
‘Dawkins’ selfishness ’,? sat for his portrait to Hervé, spent an 
evening with Madame de Gasser (wife of the Bavarian minister), 
‘decidedly the most agreeable of the ladies of the haut ton at 
Nauplia ’, and left in disgust because neither Count nor Countess 
Armansperg nor Dawkins spoke to him at an evening party. 
There follows much about the ‘ Plan of Athens’, on which he 
‘had transmitted a memoir’, and about which an Athenian 
deputation waited on Maurer, who had come there for the 
purpose. Finlay laid his arguments before the regent, proposing 
the abandonment of the excavation project, the adoption of the 
old town as the base, the tracing of ‘ only those new streets which 
the necessity of the case demands ’, and the purchase of the spot 
selected for the palace, so that the inhabitants might be secure 
‘that there is to be the best quarter of the town’. On 8 July 
he writes: ‘I have received a letter naming me Commissioner 
on the part of the Government to assist the Nomarch in the 
affairs of Athens as far as relates to the plan’ ;* on 2 August : 
‘I wrote a history of the affairs of Athens with reference to the 
extreme depression and dissatisfaction caused by the measures ’ 
about ‘ the plan’. 

* Ubi supra. : 

* Eichtal in Annuaire de l’ Association pour l'encouragement des études grecques, 
xxi. 27. * Klenze, Aphoristische Bemerkungen, p. 737. 
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On 12 September 1834 he mentions Otho’s third visit to 
Athens ‘ in order to decide on the position of his palace—he placed 
the foundation-stone . . . when he visited Athens last March— 
and on the period of the removal of the court ’. He mentions the 
féte given by Klenze n the occasion of ‘ replacing the first drum 
of one of the columns of the Parthenon ’. 


Klenze seemed to get up everything for the Augsburg Gazette. He read 
a discourse in German and forgot to invite the Archbishop and clergy . . . 
and Captain Lyons and the officers of the Madagascar . . . the whole 
ceremony ... was looked upon by the people as a Bavarian farce. 


Kolettes, ‘ King of the fustinellas’, ‘who regards coming to 
Athens as an Armansperg and English scheme, opposes it’. 
On 13 September ‘ the King left Athens for a tour in Roumelia, 
having signed the decree declaring Athens the capital’. The 
discussion of the plan continued : 


These barbarians of the north dare to legislate in matters of taste for 
Greeks. ... Klenze . . . thinks he is entitled to put his fetters on the city 
of Pericles. .. . 1 am really getting out of humour with the Bavarians. . . . 
Maurer thought of little but making money ; Kobell brings us his mistress 
now he is 70 years old; Heideck everybody knows is a good painter, and 
Mr. Abel, the only man of capacity amongst them, used to scratch his head 
some say with his fork—I have seen him pick his teeth with it. 


On 19 November Finlay resigned his seat on the commission. 

On 13 December he chronicles Otho’s definite arrival at his new 

capital with the brief note: ‘On the 13 Decr. 1823 I arrived at 

Athens for the first time on foot in a shower of rain.’ Leicester 

Stanhope, in a letter of 6 January 1824, mentions him there.* 
His journal for 1835 opens on 18 January with his 


duel with that coxcomb Jochmus * who challenged me for telling him his 
presence was disagreeable 3 evengs. in the week. I fired over his head ; 
he behaved like a mountebank. He brought 2 seconds, Count Berchem 
and Mr. Von der Liike: Capt. Spiess of the engineers was mine. He 
hoped to get into high notice by this manceuvre—tho’ clever, he has little 
tact. 


On 15 April ‘ General Pisa delivered the command of the Acropolis 
to the antiquaries. . . . Pisa sent me once a permission for 24 hours 
which I sent him back.’ On 13 May ‘ the Greek Captains and 
Philhellenes gave a dinner to the King ; I went in my Albanian 
costume’. The king’s majority on 1 June provides the text for 
a sermon on public men: General Lesuire, ‘the best Minister 

' Klenze, pp. 380-7. > Greece in 1823 and 1824, p. 78. 

* Lieutenant-General A. Jochmus, a Hanoverian captain on Church’s staff, after- 
wards in the Greek War Office, then a Turkish Pasha and author of the Commentaries 
on various ancient battles, read before the Royal Geographical Society (Journal, 
XXvii. 1-53) in 1857. ‘ESdouds (1884), p. 172. He drew the plan of the Athenian plain 
and ports in 1827, published by S. Lane-Poole, Sir Richard Church, p. 54. The Ethno- 
logical Museum contains a portrait of Spiess, ‘ chief of the staff ’. 
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of War in Greece’, but ambitious to be everything and even 
supplant Armansperg; the king who ‘took 10 days to decide 
who was to be schoolmaster in Syra’; Kolettes, ‘ the first man 
in Greece ’ but with ‘ no habits of business . . . false and intriguing, 
but clear-headed and with great knowledge of men’. He 
chronicles the arrival of Glass from London to start a bank,}! 
and in July volunteered for service on Gordon’s expedition 
against the brigands of northern Greece, of which there is extant 
a separate diary.” On 28 September, the third anniversary of his 
arrival in Athens, he summed up the advance noticeable. 


In spite of all the awkwardness of the Bavarians, how much progress 
Greece has made. I found Athens with 3 or 400 miserable dwellings. 
It now contains 2,500 good houses. The town at the Piraeus has in the 
last 6 months been created. The road to the Piraeus is formed. Large 
sums have been laid out in the improvement of the neighbourhood. . . . 
The enormous price of the necessaries of life and of labour still check the 
advancement of the country. 


On 9 November he wrote: ‘ The installation of the Council of 
State took place to-day. The selection of the members .. . is 
good . . . Sir Edmund Lyons .. . gets great part of the credit 
and I believe justly... On 27 November Finlay wrote resigning 
his title of major @ la suite ‘ as I find that this title, even when I 
am engaged in active service, gives me no military rank in the 
Greek army’. A second letter followed, explaining that the 
resignation was not due to mysterious motives. On 10 December 
he describes the snub administered to the liberal Spanish repre- 
sentative, Montalbo, by the king of Bavaria, then visiting 
Athens: ‘I have not acknowledged your mistress, the letters 
from Spain are unopened on my table ’,® only one of his gaffes. 
Otho, indeed, seemed to Finlay ‘much better suited to this 
country than his poetical and talented father. In three years 
of difficult times he has made no personal enemies. . . . The old 
king certainly seems to think himself King of Greece as well as 
Bavaria.’ 

In 1836 we have the commencement of the long dispute 
between Finlay and the state. ‘The King began to build his 
palace on Mr. Hill’s [the missionary’s] ground and his necessaries 
on mine without buying them or communicating with us.’ * 
Of Armansperg and Lyons ‘ who rule Greece’ we read that they 


know nothing about the country and cannot speak a word of the language. 
How therefore can they ~ ose just measures; they hear the project 
of some acquaintance an _it suit their Bavarian or nautical ideas this 
project is published as the law. . . . We have no man of talent in the 
diplomacy who seeks the good of Greece. . . . Lyons has only one idea now— 

 Zographos, ‘Ioropia rijs ‘ISpvcews tis "EOuxhs Tpawé (ns, i. 260-81. 

® * Roadbook, 11 July 1835’, ‘ Journal of an Expedition’. > Ross, p. 88. 

* Cf. letter to Armansperg, 22 February 1836, in ‘ Letter Book, 1827-1836’. 
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that of keeping Armansperg in place and with it he will do Greece and 
England much harm. . . . Rouen was a cypher. Catacazy enjoys the 
confusion as it prevents the formation of an Hellenic Kingdom and allows 
the long cherished hope of Russia to see a Moskovite Prince one day at 
the head of the Greek people to be nourished as a possibility. Prokesch 
[the Austrian] is a man of little judgment and who likes to talk to his own 
ears. Lusi [the Prussian] is a spendthrift. . . . Montalbo is a cypher. 


Accordingly, Finlay sent to the king and Palmerston?! a ‘ Memoir 
on the administration of the Greek Government ’. 


Greece is my idol [he exclaims]. 

What a contemptible set these Bavarian courtiers are from Armansperg 
male to Armansperg female! . . . She would play her own card better if 
she kept her infernal temper out of notice. . . . The Countess, who is by no 
means pleased with the little adoration paid her by the Germans, is always 
grumbling at them and declared . . . that she could not bear Germans, 
that her daughters should never marry them and that if she left Greece 
she would go to America. . . . When she cannot obtain something. . . 
from the Count she makes all her children refuse to speak to him at meals 
and puts even his youngest daughter, a girl of 10 years old, to solicit 
favours, places, or pensions, and the poor weak Count allows his judgment 
to be led... by this absurd woman. He even abuses his sovereign to save 
himself from his wife.” 


Finlay met Prince Piickler-Muskau, who visited Athens “at this 
time.* ‘Tho’ I had fancied from the prince’s painting his face 
white and his hair black and tho’ near 50 playing the mounte- 
bank in dress, that he would be full of conceit in his literary 
conversation, I found the contrary.’ The prince published 
reflexions on his visit in his Sid-éstlicher Bildersaal. 

In 1837 Finlay recounts the return of the king with his bride, 
Armansperg’s dismissal, and the arrival of his successor Rudhart, 
‘a rough looking person who stands firm on his heels * and ‘ looks 
obstinate’. In a few days the new premier told an attaché that 
he had no rights ‘ “ but the King’s will’’ and stamped like a 
bull’. After the passage quoted by Mr. Wace‘ comes a caustic 
summary of ‘ the court herd ’— 


Count Saporta, Grand Marechal . . . rude, vulgar, ill-educated and ill- 
liberal but honest and sincere. Baron Weichs, Master of the Ceremonies, 
rough and cringing, useful as Lyons’ creature. . . . Col. Purkhardt, abused 
by Lyons asa spy, conceited. . . . Major Soutzo, the Fanariot aide-de-camp, 
clever . . . and intriguing, of boundless ambition 

English ° adventuress, Grande Maitresse, intriguing and polite, but with 
a half-caste air and manner. The rest are mere locusts, except the two 
Drs. who meddle in intrigues or business and always make matters worse. 


' Letter to Armansperg, 9 April 1836. > Neezer, pp. 103-11. 

> Ross, p. 95. * Ubi supra. 

5 So Rangabés, ’Amouvnuovedpara, ii, 37, and Ow, Aufzeichnungen eines Junkers 
am Hofe zu Athen, p. 105. But cf. ante, xli. 149. 
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On 30 November he wrote : 


Rudhart has turned out an empty bladder. . . . We have had 4 foreign 
princes here.’ . . . The Prussian Princes said that the cavalry was detest- 
able and the Fustanellas might have been cleaner at a review. . . . The 
Bavarian Minister of War, Schmaltz, is a cavalry officer and has a washer- 
woman for mistress... . / Albert said the King of Greece required to possess 


some talent and it seems he has none. Even Archduke John reprobated 
Bavarianising. 


On 20 December he chronicles Rudhart’s resignation. A review 
of the year concludes that, despite politics, ‘ Greece seems gaining 
ground, for the middle ranks are increasing in number and wealth, 
the young men of the country will rival the Fanariotes in know- 
ledge ’. 

After 1837 the entries become rarer. In 1839 Finlay criticizes 
the royal pardon of the famous robber Bibisi and another, because 
‘the executioner fainted’ after the regular executioner from 
Nauplia had ‘been murdered at the Piraeus’. In 1840 he 
writes that ‘the treaty which Zographos lately concluded with 
Turkey almost threatened a popular commotion’, and thinks the 
royal prerogative likely to be brought home to the people in 
a dry summer, in consequence of his ‘ plundering the waters of 
the town to make a garden’. Of 1843—the year of the revolu- 
tion—there is nothing. In 1846 he wrote: ‘I have given up 
Greek politics. . . . I live almost alone. My one resource is in 
study. . . . I have also recommenced studying Greek.’ He closes 
1846 with the epitaph ‘Poor Buchon is dead . . . de mortuis nil 
nisi . . . shall I write good or truth?’ There is a good deal of 
gossip about Stratford Canning’s visit in 1848, how he said to 
Green, the consul, ‘ “‘ I am going to the inn, I will not go to the 
house of Sir Edmund Lyons. He and General Church are personal 
enemies of the King and I will not let myself be entrapped by 
them.” ’ With this the ‘ Journal’ ends, except for some anec- 
dotes of George I in 1866. 

The same cupboard also contains two manuscript volumes, 
labelled ‘Journal G. J.’ These initials denote Lieutenant- 
General John Jarvis, an American, born and educated in Germany, 
who came to Greece with Hastings in 1822, and is often men- 
tioned in Hastings’s ‘ Journal’ and by Howe ? and J. P. Miller,’ 
who gives his biography. The journal, written in English, 
German, Greek, and French, was one of Finlay’s sources and 
begins on 22 November 1821 with a description of the author’s 
start from his home at Altona, and mentions his embarkation at 


* Augustus and Adalbert of Prussia, Archduke John, and the duke of Leuchten- 
berg (Nordenflycht, Briefe einer Hofdame in Athen, p. 49; Ow, p. 92). 

> Letters and Journals, p. 29 and passim ; An Historical Sketch, p. 252 n. 

* The Condition of Greece in 1827 and 1828, p. 231 n. and passim ; Annual of the 
British School at Athens, xxii. 111. 
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Marseilles with Hastings for Greece and his arrival at Hydra on 
3 April 1822, where he ‘found the report of the unhospitable 
Greeks contradicted’ by his reception. Thence he proceeded 
to Corinth, then ‘ the temporary seat of provisional government ’ 
under Mavrokordatos, where he saw ‘ about 200 German and 
French officers, volunteers, &c.’ Mavrokordatos ‘liked me the 
more, as he said, for being an American. He told me many of the 
bad actions of the English. . . . I approved his dislike of the 
English.’ At Athens (where the Turks still held the Akropolis) 
he found ‘living cheaper’, but ‘the town consists of poorly 
built houses or huts’. However, the Athenians ‘are less cold 
towards foreigners than the Hydriotes and Corinthians’. He 
then sailed with Hastings on the Hydriote corvette, Themistokles, 
a unit of the flotilla which left that island for Chios after the 
massacre. He soon, however, quarrelled with Hastings, who 
‘ offered him satisfaction’ and describes him as ‘a meddling kind 
of charlatan’. He arrived before Nauplia with Hastings on 
25 July, and was stationed on the island-fortress of Bourdzi, 
still ‘ called St. Theodore ’, which had been put into the posses- 
sion of the Greeks after the first unexecuted capitulation. He 
met Demetrios Hypsilantes, 


by no means destined to free Greece or reign therein. . . . His discourse 
is insipid. Petro Bey has more the appearance of a warrior and pleased 
me most; Kolokotrones distinguishes himself in nothing from his men, 
except perhaps in being more dirty ; he has the appearance of a complete 
highwayman, and I have perceived no qualities in him that constitute a 
good general. 


But he writes enthusiastically about the rank and file, and 
describes the victory which gained for Niketas the name of 
Tourkophagos. He found Spetzai almost deserted, took part in 
the naval battle’ of 20 September, and estimated the refugees 
crowded in Hydra as ‘ above 40,000’. In November he paid his 
first visit to Mesolonghi, then besieged, and ‘a most miserable, 
dirty place’. He was back at Hydra in February 1823. 

The second volume begins with his cruise on the Leonidas 
from Hydra on 28 April, and contains in Greek the log of the 
Hencé in the Archipelago and in French that of the Alexander I, 
commanded by Miaoulis, upon which Jarvis embarked on 
12 September. This last was used by Finlay as a source for his 
History,? and is scored by his pencil. A further Greek diary of 
Pinotzi’s cruise to relieve Anatolikon in December follows, and 
contains an account of the violation of British neutrality at 
Ithaka, also described by him. 

On 26 February 1824 Jarvis returned to Mesolonghi, where 
Byron then was; but at this point there is a gap in the journal. 


' Finlay, History, vi. 288, 297. * Ibid. pp. 319-23. 
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Stanhope mentions him at Salona in April. We know, however, 
from Parry,’ whose book contains five letters from Jarvis, dated 
Mesolonghi in May and June 1824, that he was ‘ engaged’ as 
one of Parry’s agents, and was charged with ‘the Department 
of the Brigade’ and ‘the Department of the Fortifications, in 
company with the Engineer Cochini’. The letters, one signed 
‘ officer of the Navy, Adjutant-General, &c.’, reveal his opinions. 
Foreigners, he wrote to Parry, 


all mistake the Greeks. . . . I have . . . spent above two years with the 
Hydriotes, and own I have a great attachment to them... . / As for Anglify- 
ing Greece, it won’t do. I have been honoured by an Englishman .. . 
with the title of a Greek. I have no other desire here than to pass for one. 
. . +I have only two friends in Greece . . . Hastings . . . and Fenton... 
he is my bosom friend. 


On 30June the journal begins again with copies of letters from 
Lord Charles Murray, who died soon afterwards at Gastouni, 
and Edward Blaquiere, and a poem to the dead poet written at 
Fort Byron. There follows a mysterious correspondence with 
Prince Mavrokordatos and Fenton, who urges ‘silence and 
secrecy ’ as ‘ my head is in question’, with regard to the plan of 
capturing the Parnassian cave of Odysseus. To this correspon- 
dence Finlay alludes in a marginal note in vol. iii, p. 240, of his 
copy of Trikoupes’s History, where he has added to Trikoupes’s 
words, ‘ the Government lent its ear’ to Fenton, the comment 
‘Mavrocordatos, as is proved by the letters of Jarvis found after 
his death’. Humphreys * described Jarvis as ‘ Mavrocordato’s 
agent in the affair ’, and Howe also calls Jarvis the intermediary 
between Fenton and the Government, adding that ‘in some of 
his letters to Jarvis, Fenton had offered to kill Ulysses and 
Trelawney ’. In fact a letter from Jarvis to Fenton says : 


The Prince does not intend to enter into your plans, as far as regards 
his taking it upon himself and you executing it for him; he approves of 
your plans however, but being called to the seat of Governt., he wishes 
you to go to the cave to hold yourself ready, and the Prince as an instrument 


of Governt. shall send us word as soon as, after his health be restored, he 
arrives at Napolij. 


Fenton then wrote from the monastery of Hosios Loukas a letter, 
a French translation of which Jarvis sent to Mavrokordatos. 


Vous étes mon ami, mon seul ami [wrote Fenton to Jarvis], oui, ma vie 
est en danger. . . . Mais O. [= Odysseus] jamais osera-t-il sans un document 
aller aux extrémes. Puis, j’ai une forte partie entre les soldats ici, et c’est 


' The Last Days of Lord Byron, pp. 295, 350-60. 

* Stanhope, p. 184; Millingen, Memoirs of the Affairs of Greece, p. 183; Green, 
Sketches of the War in Greece (ed. 2), p. 187. 

3 Apud Emerson, A Picture of Greece in 1825, ii. 281 ; Howe, An Historical Sketch, 
p. 252 n.; Green, pp. 208-11. 
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une chose certaine, que j’irai & la Cave. . . . Venez en tout cas 4 Salona 
avec les agents du Gouvernement. . . . Dites 4 8. A. [= Mavrokordatos] 
que j’espére d’avoir bientét l’honneur de lui congratuler 4 la destruction 
d’un de ses ennemis les plus formidables. 


Returned from Ligovitzi to Mesolonghi, Jarvis wrote a bitter 
letter to Mavrokordatos, demanding pay and rations for his men. 
In another letter he urges Mavrokordatos to seize the cave and 
let ‘the traitor’s head fall’, and explains how this treacherous 
act could be accomplished. One of his last letters, dated 
27 December 1824, is to Barff of Zante, asking if he can ship 
to him ‘ two small brass cannon which Lord Byron left here. . . 
with the jolly boat . . . for further expedition to the heirs of the 
late Lord Byron in England’. The second volume concludes 
with Jarvis’s ‘ Journal of the Military Transactions in Western 
Greece from September to December 1824’, dated from the 
‘camp of Ligobitsa’. This contains allusions to the above 
negotiations with Fenton, to Dr. Millingen’s visit,’ and to the 
arrival of Miller at Mesolonghi. Stuck into the end of the volume 
is a neurasthenic letter from Whitcombe, the British officer, 
Fenton’s instrument in the attempted murder of Trelawney, 
to Masson, Howe, and Miller, in which he declares that he has 
‘been cruelly duped ’. 

From other sources we learn something of Jarvis’s subsequent 
career. Howe” mentions that he was at Nauplia, Navarino 
(where he was captured but set free by Ibrahim, who in vain 
offered him $100 a month to enter the Turkish service), and in 
the battle at the mills of Lerna in 1825; that an account which 
he wrote of his adventures at Navarino ‘ was lost’, and that he 
was ‘ deeply afflicted on account of the petition . . . imploring 
England to take the protection of Greece upon herself’. Swan * 
met him at Nauplia after his capture at Navarino in ‘ deplorable ’ 
condition. During all his long service he ‘had not received a 
piastre of’ his stipulated pay, ‘three piastres per diem!’ Yet 
he seemed to have kept his ‘devotion to the cause’. Jarvis 
asserted that he had ‘discontinued his acquaintance’ with 
Fenton ‘on Fenton’s intimating a design to murder his friend ’, 
and that he ‘ regrets . . . having had the least acquaintance with 
him’. Just after the sortie from Mesolonghi, of which the 
centenary has been celebrated this year, Howe wrote: ‘ Jarvis, 
too, I fear, was there. . . . I heard a few days ago that he had 
entered the place, and been twice wounded.’ But he was not 
among the seven Philhellenes—six Germans and one Swiss— 
who were then killed, for a trilingual note, preserved by Finlay, 


' Millingen, p. 192. 

* Letters and Journals, pp. 28-31, 38, 39, 44, 45, 54, 56-8, 71, 73, 79, 80, 87, 104-6, 
171, 244; Emerson, pp. 281, 333 (at Nauplia, 29 June 1825). 

* Journal of a Voyage up the Mediterranean, ii. 20-5, 101-2. 
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dated 13 July 1827, and signed ‘ Francis T. Castle ’,’ ‘ posts’ 
him for having refused to fight a duel. On 5 August Howe 
mentions him for the last time at Poros ; on 31 August he wrote 
to Miller? from Corinth, and was with him at Poros on 6 December. 
He was at Argos * on 5 and 13 May 1828. At Argos he died, accord- 
ing to the list of dead Philhellenes compiled by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Touret and placed in the church of the Transfiguration at 
Nauplia in 1841, a copy of which is in the Ethnological Museum, 
and which was published last year by K. Babes Anninos.* Thus, 
as Miller wrote, he had ‘ probably seen more fighting and under- 
gone more hardships than any foreigner’. But he was more 
popular with the Greeks than with the Philhellenes, perhaps 
because he understood them better than they. Jarvis is certainly 
‘ Baltimore, the American General, by title, of the Greeks, the 
inseparable of Mavrocordato . . . a mauvais sujet on the whole ’, 
mentioned by A Young English Volunteer in Sketches of Modern 
Greece.> ‘ Baltimore’s’ dubious birthplace, ‘ perfect acquaint- 
ance with the language ’, capture at Navarino, and enthusiasm 
for Greece establish the identity. The Abeille Grecque of 10 Octo- 
ber 1827 informs us that Jarvis was ‘more commonly known in 
Greece under the name of Zervos ’, mentions his linguistic ability 
and popularity with the Greeks, and adds that he was several 
times wounded, and had ‘ adopted the costume and habits of our 
guerrillas ’. Wrtx1aM MILLer. 


ADDENDA TO LIST OF FINLAY’S NEWSPAPER ARTICLES * 


1. Letter to The New Times and Representative, dated ‘ Covent-Garden, Oct. 12’ 
[1826], headed ‘ Greece.—Count Palma’s Work’, signed ‘G. F.’, and refuting 
Palma’s charges against Abney Hastings. Finlay’s earliest known publication. 
Pasted into his copy of Count A. Palma’s Summary Account of the Steam Boats 
for Lord Cochrane’s Expedition (London, 1826), which is in a volume labelled 
* Greek Affairs ’ (Finlay Library, N. 9. 1). 

2. Letter communicated to The Times of 3 December 1833 by Colonel Leake on the 
Athens excavations. 

3. Letter to Leake, mentioned by the latter on 2 November 1840, part of which, 
relating to the death of K. O. Miiller on 1 August, was published in The Athenaeum 
5 September 1840, p. 703, and in The Times. 

4. The Glasgow Herald, 19 April 1850. Statement of his claims on the Greek Govern- 
ment. 

I have been unable to identify : 

(a) The ‘ letter from Liverpool published in one of the London journals ’, to which 
Leake alludes in a letter to Finlay of 8 September 1831, on ‘ the present condi- 
tion of Greece ’. 

(6) A letter, signed ‘ Aristides ’, dated 6 February 1845, and sent to The Liverpool 
Courier, on a ‘ lecture on Gray’s elegy ’. 


- 


An Irish sailor ; served under Church (‘ESSoyds, i. 156). 

* Pp. 114, 153, 187, 228-31. 

Rev. J. Hartley, Researches in Greece and the Levant, pp. 365, 372. 
‘Ioropixa Snyempata, p. 246. 5 i, 172, 224-7. 
Ante, xxxix. 566. 
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The Political Prisoners in Upper Canada, 
1837-8} 


HE resignation of Lord Durham was due to the failure of 
_B. the Melbourne administration to support him in his disposal 
of the political prisoners in LowerCanada. Arriving in the province 
five months after the rebellion, he had found the jails still full, 
and trial before the ordinary law courts, on which the home 
authorities had insisted, quite out of the question owing to the 
certainty of acquittal by a French-Canadian jury. Faced by 
this situation, Durham had induced eight of the leaders to throw 
themselves upon the mercy of the Crown, and had sentenced 
them to transportation to the Bermudas in preference to a penal 
colony ; sixteen who had fled from the province were forbidden 
to return on pain of being deemed guilty of high treason, while 
the remainder were to be at liberty to return home on giving 
security for good behaviour. The personal animosity of Brougham 
for Durham, the party spirit of the tories, and the weakness of 
the government led to the disallowance of the ordinance and the 
consequent resignation of Durham. 

A similar problem arose in Upper Canada, but the difference 
of circumstances there led to a difference in treatment. But in 
this case also interference from outside thwarted the policy of 
the man on the spot, and an examination of the situation shows 
the difficulties under which a lieutenant-governor laboured in the 
days before responsible government. 

The events in Upper Canada may be briefly summarized. In 
view of the dangerous situation in Lower Canada, the province 
had been denuded of troops, and, in spite of repeated warnings 
that preparations were being made for a rising, Sir Francis Head 
had deliberately taken no precautions, maintaining that only by 
reliance on ‘ moral force’ could the superiority of monarchy to 
democracy be shown to the inhabitants of the North American 
continent, and firmly believing that no rising would take place. 


* References are made, wherever possible, to the Durham Papers (which are 
calendared in the Report of the Canadian Archives for 1923); in other cases, to the series 
of State Papers and to the miscellaneous collection, known as the Upper Canada 
Sundries, in the Canadian Archives. 
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At the eleventh hour it was decided to arrest W. L. Mackenzie, 
the radical leader, and to order the militia to hold themselves in 
readiness, and, hearing of this, one of the conspirators sent 
a message from Toronto to the disaffected township urging that 
the attempt should be made at once, on 4 December instead of 
on the 7th, as originally arranged. Only a small force were able 
to assemble outside Toronto on the night of the 4th, but more 
arrived on the 5th, and it was generally agreed that had the 
rebels made an attack that day, Toronto would have been taken, 
and in that case it is probable that the radicals, with the help of 
American sympathizers, would have gained control of the western 
half of the province at least. The opportunity was, however, 
lost ; many of those who had collected had been led to believe 
there would be no fighting, and retired in disgust when their leader 
set on fire the house of a loyalist ; by the 7th a large loyalist force 
had assembled, and a brief skirmish ended in the flight of the 
insurgents. In the course of the four days, one or two loyalists 
had been shot, several houses had been burnt, and the mails and 
several passengers on the coaches had been robbed. Immediately 
after the suppression of this rising news came of a rebel assembly 
in the London district, and that was followed by the report that 
some of the Canadians who had fled to the United States had with 
the help of American citizens seized a British island in the Niagara 
river. The rebels in the London district dispersed on the arrival 
of a loyalist force, but for the next year the refugees and their 
American sympathizers kept the province in a state of alarm. 
Several raids were made in the winter while the ice held. Then 
after a lull came the news of the organization of secret societies, 
and in June a raid was made on the Niagara district, during which 
robbery took place, and a party of lancers was attacked and 
forced to surrender; in the western district also one or two 
plundering raids took place. In spite of the failures of the patriots 
to achieve anything noteworthy, the secret organization rapidly 
grew in strength, and in the autumn of 1838 it was generally 
feared that a large-scale attack would be made, accompanied 
by a rising in the province. Two raids were made, more serious 
than the previous ones, but by this time a large military force 
was stationed in the province, and both were complete failures. 

The disposal of the prisoners captured in these various risings 
and raids formed the chief problem with which the provincial 
government had to deal, and Sir George Arthur, who succeeded 
Sir Francis Head in March 1838, had to face difficulties as great 
as, though different from, those which confronted Durham in 
the lower province. Before his arrival various steps had been 
taken by his predecessor and by the provincial legislature, 
though the actual trials had only just begun. At the close 
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of the skirmish on 7 December, as Sir Francis recounts in a 
characteristic manner : 


Being on the spot merely as Civil Governor and in no way in command 
of the troops, I was happy to have an opportunity of demonstrating to the 
rebels the mildness and beneficence of Her Majesty’s Government, and, 
well knowing that the laws of the country would have ample opportunity 
of making examples of the guilty, I deemed it advisable to save the prisoners 
who were taken and to extend to most of those misguided men the Royal 
Mercy by ordering their immediate release.’ 


On the same day a proclamation was issued announcing the 
dispersion of the rebels, offering a reward for five of the leaders, 
and a free pardon to any of their followers, not themselves guilty 
of murder or arson, who would give them up, and inviting all but 
the above leaders ‘ to return to their duty to their sovereign, to 
obey the laws, and to live henceforward as good and faithful 
subjects ’, when they would ‘ find the government of their queen as 
indulgent as it is just’. Relying upon this assurance, many of 
the rebels returned quietly to their houses, while others, fearing 
the vengeance of their opponents, sought refuge in the woods. 
Some of the militia officers confined themselves to the collection 
of arms, and tried to allay the fears of the settlers in the disaffected 
townships, but others made wholesale arrests, and in many cases 
destroyed the property and ill-treated the families of their enemies. 
It soon appeared that the government was not prepared to accept 
the interpretation placed upon the proclamation by many of the 
rebels. On the 10th orders were issued that no officer should take 
on himself to release any prisoner taken in arms against the 
government, or apprehended on suspicion of treasonable practices, 
and a letter written by the governor’s secretary on the 11th 
explains that the former proclamation had been written in the 
hope that it would lead the rebels to disperse and desist from 
traitorous designs, but, as many had failed to come forward and 
make submission, it was now due to loyal inhabitants and to the 
security of the province that every one who was taken? and who 
delivered himself up should be examined by a committee of 
magistrates. Although a number of prisoners had been imme- 
diately discharged by the attorney-general and other magistrates, 
the number soon threatened to become too great for the limited 
accommodation, and on the 14tha proclamation was issued directing 
that no further arrests should be made by the militia officers 
except by warrant from the civil magistrate. On the 8th 
magistrates were appointed for the various districts to examine 
persons suspected of treason, and on the 11th a special commission 


' Head to Glenelg, 19 December; Q. 398. 415, and enclosures. 
* Joseph to H. G. O’Brien, J.P., 11 December ; Upper Canada Sundries. 
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for the home district was set up under the presidency of the 
vice-chancellor. 

The situation at this time is described by Arthur in his 
dispatch of 30 May: 


Your Lordship may easily imagine that for some time after the breaking 
out of the Rebellion, and in the presence of immediate danger of hostile 
attitude, when all the Officers of Government, the functionaries of justice, 
and the loyal Inhabitants were actually Soldiers under arms, a multitude 
of arrests and captures took place without the ordinary forms of legal 
proceedings, and that it was not in the power of the Government imme- 
diately to investigate the cases of the persons in custody, nor was it 
prudent to prevent irregular arrests. Throughout the country the adherents 
of the Government armed themselves as well as they could, and when they 
found persons on their way to join the Rebels or flying from the Rebel 
camp, they made Prisoners of them or sent them into Town without the 
form of taking informations against them, or committing them by any 
regular process. . .. When the Commission was appointed, a great number 
of prisoners were found in custody, and considerable numbers were daily 
brought in, on the whole amounting to a number which it was unsafe to 
keep in confinement, or with any regard to mercy or forbearance to view 
as objects of punishment. To limit the number of arrests was therefore 
one of the first objects of the Government, and the next was to discharge 
those who appeared to be the least deeply implicated so as only to leave 


in confinement those of the insurgents whom it might afterwards be thought 


fit to visit with punishment for their more active or important share in the 
Rebellion.” 


A similar state of affairs existed in the London and Gore 
districts. On the dispersal of the rebel force the leaders fled to 
the United States, but many of their followers took refuge in the 
woods, and sent deputations to Macnab, the loyalist leader, 
praying for leave to come in and surrender their arms. On 
17 December over two hundred marched in and gave themselves 
up. After explaining to them that their lives and properties 
were forfeit Macnab permitted the majority to return to their 
homes on the express condition that they should at any time 
surrender themselves ‘should his excellency not think proper 
to extend to them the royal clemency ’.? The worst offenders only 
were sent to London to await trial, but here too many were 
subsequently arrested by zealous loyalists, and dispatched to 
jail without any proper examination. ‘I regret to say’, writes 
the solicitor-general, ‘that many prisoners have been confined 
on charges as indifferently supported by evidence as to make it 
appear a hardship that they have not been much sooner released ’.? 

Unfortunately for the prisoners, the power of the lieutenant- 

' Arthur to Glenelg, 30 May ; Durham Papers, 3. 1. 545. 
* Macnab to Jones, 18 December; Q. 398. 595. 
* Draper to Joseph, 14 March ; Upper Canada Sundries. 
VOL. XLI.—NO. CLXIV. Mm 
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governor to employ the royal prerogative of mercy did not extend 
to cases of treason, and even the plea that they had been set at 
liberty by Head himself did not avail to secure liberty for many 
of those in jail. The commissioners wisely took it upon themselves 
to exceed their legal powers and discharged a large number, some 
unconditionally, others on bail to keep the peace and be of good 
behaviour for one year, others on bail to appear before the next 
court of oyer and terminer. 

While on the outbreak of the rebellion, the Patriot, the leading 
tory paper, clamoured for the adoption of the most violent 
measures against the insurgents, it soon became apparent that 
so large a number could not be left to face a trial in which only a 
death sentence could be awarded, and the provincial legislature 
endeavoured to relieve the situation by passing an act to extend 
conditional pardon to persons accused of treason. Under this 
act prisoners could plead guilty before arraignment and petition 
for mercy, and in such cases the lieutenant-governor, with the 
consent of the executive council, was authorized to grant pardon 
on such terms as were thought proper; such pardon, however, 
would have the same effect as an attainder so far as regarded the 
forfeiture of estate and property. Such a measure was hardly 
calculated in itself to restore tranquillity to the province, and 
in fact appears to have encouraged the laying of information 
against neighbours whose property was coveted. Many, on the 
other hand, against whom it would have been difficult to secure 
a conviction, were induced, in the panic that prevailed, to plead 
guilty, and throw themselves upon the mercy of the government. 
‘Such in fact was the terror that reigned during the state trials 
that the counsel for the prisoners met to consider whether they 
should not advise all their clients to give up their defence. Imme- 
diately upon the execution of Lount and Matthews several scores 
are said to have petitioned rather than hazard their lives.’ ? 

A further difficulty arose from the capture of American 
invaders ; some on board the schooner Ann off Amherstburg, 
others in the fight at Point Pelé Island, and two, including 
‘General’ Sutherland, on the following day. The provincial 
legislature had endeavoured to provide for this by passing ‘ an 
act to protect the inhabitants of the province against lawless 
aggression from subjects of foreign countries at peace with Great 
Britain ’, but had framed the act in such a way that it proved of 
little assistance, and in any case it was felt doubtful whether a 
subordinate legislature could properly pass measures affecting 
foreigners, The measure was introduced at a time when a large 
number of Americans under an American leader had in conjunc- 
tion with Canadian refugees seized Navy Island, and called upon 


* Rev. J. Roaf to Durham, 19 June; Durham Papers, 4. 283. 
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the inhabitants of Upper Canada to join them: It was feared that 
a landing might be effected on the main shore at any moment, 
and that large numbers of the disaffected would then join the 
invaders, and, on the other hand, it was doubtful whether any 
regular forces could be spared from Lower Canada; an initial 
success might well have had the most calamitous results. Accord- 
ing to Chief Justice Robinson, the act was designed partly to 
deter disaffected Canadians by subjecting them to trial by court 
martial, partly to repress the eagerness of American citizens 
to join by placing them upon the same footing ; while they were 
liable to be dealt with summarily and shot at once without form 
of trial, none of them apprehended that any officer would resort 
to this; if the executive preferred, they might be proceeded 
against before the ordinary law courts, as for felony, in which case 
also the punishment of death might be awarded.1. Unfortunately, 
being designed to deal with the Navy Island danger, the act only 
mentioned the state of New York, and provided for those who 
had joined themselves to subjects of her majesty who were 
within the province and in arms against her on or after 12 January. 
An endeavour was made to employ it against Sutherland, who 
had been with the refugees on Navy Island, before leaving to 
take up command in the west; but it was clearly inapplicable 
to the Point Pelé prisoners, who had formed part of an entirely 
American force. With regard to individuals who were British 
subjects by birth, but had subsequently become residents of the 
United States, several were charged and convicted of high treason, 
but to the chief justice’s mind it seemed doubtful whether this 
did not involve stretching the doctrine of continued allegiance 
further than was justifiable. 

Of these doubts and difficulties nothing was heard by the home 
government during the régime of Sir Francis Head. The instruc- 
tions given to Sir George Arthur were founded on the erroneous 
idea, very naturally acquired from Head’s dispatches, that the 
main object of the insurgents in Upper Canada was to plunder 
the banks. While agreeing with Head’s distinction between the 
few leaders and the misguided followers, the government assumed 
that Arthur would have to deal less with offences of a political 
character than with charges of murder, arson, and robbery. 
He was, however, informed of the instructions issued to Sir John 
Colborne to guide his proceedings in Lower Canada, according 
to which he was desired to take every precaution against any 
semblance of retaliation, and, unless under circumstances of 
peculiar and pressing urgency, to abstain from recourse to the 
death penalty. As the degree of guilt and the extent of punishment 


* Remarks of chief justice on acts passed in the last session; Q. 404. 88, and 
Q. 407. 416. 
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would be more safely estimated at a distance from the scene of 
the disturbances and the excitement consequent upon them, her 
majesty’s government would be glad to find that he was enabled 
to suspend any executions until a report of the trial had been 
communicated tothem. These instructions, however, were merely 
to be regarded as the opinion of the advisers of the Crown and not 
to embarrass his judgement in circumstances of peril to the safety 
of the province." 

Arthur soon realized that the government’s view of the situa- 
tion was based upon a misconception. While Mackenzie may have 
talked of plundering the banks, and encouraged some of his 
followers by promises of grants of land, and while his excitement 
during the rising led him to burn Dr. Horne’s house, the motives 
that inspired the rebellion were, in Upper as in Lower Canada, 
predominantly political. 


The objects to be gained, the means to be used, the government to be over- 
thrown, the institutions to be set up, the true moving cause of the revolt 
(the desperate ambition of a few leaders and the apparent weakness of the 
barriers to its gratification) were in both provinces not only similar but 
identical. Therefore, my Lord, I cannot see that any distinction of value 
can be drawn between the cases of the two Provinces, and I greatly fear 
that the plain and wide difference between right and wrong, between 


allegiance and disloyalty, between innocence and immorality; would be 
dangerously narrowed by making treason a shadow of excuse or mitigation 
for the crimes and outrages which it naturally brings in its train.” 


Arthur’s views on the subject of punishment are set forth at 
considerable length in a number of dispatches in which he explains 
the difficulties in which he was placed and attempts to justify 
the course taken. 


It was my opinion . . . from the time of my arrival in this Province [he 
writes on 7 June] that it was not necessary to make many examples either 
in the way of capital punishment or otherwise in proceedings against 
criminals where large numbers are in the nature of the offence concerned. 
The ends of justice I think are best advanced by the punishment of a few, 
with comparative severity, sufficient to mark the sense entertained by the 
government of the heinousness of the offence, and by mercy and complete 
indemnity towards all others. 


In putting these general principles into practice, however, he 
was met by three obstacles, the limitation of the power of pardon 
by the lieutenant-governor in cases of treason, public opinion 
‘ which of course was made up of the notions of individuals each 
of whom had in his view particular cases arising under his own 
eye or in his own neighbourhood ’, and the difficulty of selection 


? Glenelg to Arthur, 30 January; Q. 403. 70. 
* Arthur to Glenelg, 14 April; Durham Papers, 3. 1. 243. 
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amongst a number equally guilty, a difficulty felt more strongly 
by the council than by Arthur himself.’ 

With regard to the state of public opinion on this subject, 
his attitude was bound to be influenced by the fact that even 
before his entry into the province he had been brought to the 
conclusion by an encounter with Bidwell in the governor’s house 
at Albany,” that the whole reform party was inspired by subversive 
and republican principles, and was therefore to be regarded as 
disloyal. He considered it to be impossible to break with the 
family compact at such a time of crisis, and he was moreover, 
according to the act of the provincial parliament, which sought 
to confer upon him a limited power of pardon, bound to act with 
the advice and consent of his executive council in the exercise 
of it. If he chose to disregard it, he had as yet no power whatever 
to pardon, and while he waited for instructions from England, 
the prisons would remain full, the excitement and the temptation 
to effect a rescue occasioned by the detention of so many cap- 
tives would continue, and the power of the executive government 
would be weakened by the breach between the dominant party 
and the lieutenant-governor. Now the Patriot, though indeed 
less sanguinary than in the December days, was still calling for 
executions, 


perhaps the fewer the better, but some of the most notorious offenders are 
imperatively demanded to satisfy the ends of justice and let the Penal 
colonies take the least criminal into their safe keeping. Let us hear of no 
banishments that will privilege the traitors to go where they list ; and let 
no American whatever taken in arms escape the death he came here with 
the savage intention to inflict on this peaceable and unoffending people.* 


On the day after his arrival, when Arthur laid his instructions 
before the council, he 


was informed that it was almost universally expected after the great 
injuries, the severe hardships and privations, and, in many instances, deep 
distress which the loyal inhabitants had endured, that the severest penalty 
of the law would be visited upon all the leaders and most guilty traitors 
in order to deter the disaffected sections from ever again venturing to 
bring upon the community such a heavy calamity. At the same time 
whilst they put me in possession of the general sentiment abroad the 
members of the Council themselves saw the difficulty of proceeding to 
extremes where so large a number of persons were concerned.* 


But in this statement the words ‘ universal’ and ‘ general’ can 
hardly be regarded as bearing their normal significance. Of the 
addresses presented to Arthur on his arrival, many prayed for 
‘ Arthur to Glenelg, 7 June ; Durham Papers, 3. 1. 712. 
* Arthur to Glenelg, 15 June; Q. 406. 87. 


* Quoted in the Christian Guardian of March 21. 
* Arthur to Glenelg, 14 April; Durham Papers, 3. 1. 243. 
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mercy on the prisoners; even from the Niagara district, a centre 
of disaffection, and one so much exposed to the inroads of the 
patriots, came a very respectful intimation that commutation of 
the death sentence to one of banishment beyond the seas would 
meet the most cordial approbation of the inhabitants. From the 
almost undefended western frontier, it is true, came a loud call 
for stringent measures, but in this case it was the American 
invaders rather than the original rebels for whom punishment was 
demanded. It was felt, however, by many that a decision not 
to enforce the death penalty would be interpreted as a sign of 
timidity.2. In many quarters the disaffected were still by no 
means subdued, and did not seek to hide their confident expecta- 
tion that with the help of their friends across the border victory 
would yet be theirs. While the moderate reformers would have 
accepted a merciful policy as the earnest of a scheme of con- 
ciliation, and rallied to the executive, many of the settlers were 
without doubt inveterate republicans who would now be content 
with nothing short of union with their kinsmen to the south. 
But from the lieutenant-governor’s point of view all were tarred 
with the same brush ; responsible government was as obnoxious 
as republicanism, and merely a stage on the road to it ; moderates 
and radicals alike were dangerous foes of the British constitution, 
to be withstood to the last; afraid to detach himself from the 
dominant faction,—and in justice to Arthur it must be admitted 
that it would have required much strength of character for a mere 
lieutenant-governor to free himself from the official atmosphere— 
he failed to appeal to the great central mass of moderate men, he 
left them to pin their hopes upon the known liberalism of the 
governor-general, and was destined to fight a losing battle through- 
out his career until in the end he was virtually set aside by 
Durham’s successor. 

On 19 March, four days before his arrival, it had been decided 
in council to put on trial seventeen of the chief offenders. Suther- 
land was already on trial before a court martial, though the 
proceedings had been delayed by an attempt at suicide. Lount 
and Matthews were at once arraigned, and pleaded guilty, and 
on 29 March they were sentenced to suffer the extreme penalty 
of the law on 12 April. On the 3lst the council met to consider 
the sentence, and Arthur presented a minute based on Glenelg’s 
dispatch ; he reminded them of the determination of the home 


‘ W. H. Merritt, M.P.P., to Arthur, 5 April; Upper Canada Sundries. 

* Cf. Christian Guardian, 18 April: ‘ nor is it improbable that . . . the government 
was influenced somewhat by the air of defiance assumed by persons whose predilections 
have been long and openly manifested in favour of the leader of the rebellion. It 
is a matter of public notoriety that it was frequently asserted, even to the very morning 
of the execution, that the government would not dare to enforce the extreme penalty 
of the law.’ 
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government to preserve the loyal inhabitants, and of the military 
preparations made with that view in mind, inviting them to 
select those thought most proper for punishment, and, while 
expressing doubt as to the propriety of the provincial legislature’s 
authorizing him to grant conditional pardon or to deal with cases 
of citizens of a foreign country, declared his readiness to stay 
proceedings and await the decision of the home authorities; at 
the same time he repudiated any desire unduly to influence their 
opinion. The chief justice and the attorney-general were heard 
at length, but, while expressing their hope that in spite of the 
pressure of public opinion, capital punishment might be limited 
to the two cases under consideration, they maintained their 
inability to recommend pardon or respite. On 2 Aprii the council 
delivered their opinion : they 


feel bound respectfully to advise his excellency not to interfere with the 
course of justice in favour of Samuel Lount and Peter Matthews. The 
Council conceive that in advising this course they are not in any respect 
departing from the spirit of the dispatch addressed to Sir John Colborne. 
The Council are of opinion that the cases in question are of great urgency ; 
that severe public example is actually required in some instances; and 
that the crimes which these prisoners were shown to have incited, abetted 
and countenanced the committal of, in addition to the crime of high treason, 
point them out as particularly fit to be selected for capital punishment. . . . 
The Council feeling that the execution of the sentence of the law with 
promptitude will be much towards its beneficial operation, feel that they 
cannot consistently with their duty recommend the delay which must 
take place on a reference to Her Majesty. 


In this opinion Arthur concurred ; petitions signed by not less 
than 8,000 persons were disregarded, and on 12 April Lount 
and Matthews suffered on the gallows.! Fears had been enter- 
tained that a rescue would be attempted, but the proceedings 
passed off in complete tranquillity. 


In his dispatch of 30 May Arthur declares that the execution 
had 


produced the most salutary results. On the one hand it has demonstrated 
to the disaffected that the government looked upon the crime of rebellion 
as of the most heinous character, and that no weakness or apprehension 
existed on the part of the authorities to prevent the infliction of punishment 
upon traitors, while on the other hand it has generally satisfied the loyalists 
who some short time since had not hesitated to express their opinions as 
to the considerable extent to which the last penalty of the law should be 
carried into effect.” 


But it may be doubted whether the effect was so beneficial as 
the lieutenant-governor supposed. While in Lower Canada it 


+ Cf. Arthur to Glenelg, 14 April; Durham Papers, 3. 1. 243. 
* Arthur to Glenelg, May 30; Durham Papers, 3. 1. 545. 
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increased the apprehension of the habitans that harsh treatment 
would be meted out to the French Canadians,! in the United States 
it appears to have revived the feeling of sympathy that had 
declined since the complete failure of the patriots’ winter cam- 
paign.? On Arthur’s arrival Dr. Mackenzie, formerly of Hamilton, 
the president of the newly formed ‘ Canadian Refugee Associa- 
tion’ had written to express his desire that the lieutenant- 
governor would meet a delegation of the refugees, or at least 
enter into correspondence with them in the hope of reaching 
a reconciliation. Hundreds of the refugees, he urged, had never 
been hostile to the British government, only to a Canadian 
aristocracy which lived in open violation of the intended policy 
of that government. But the man who frowned upon the name 
of reform in Canada was little likely to accept the olive branch 
held out by refugees. The execution of Lount and Matthews 
appears to have been accepted as a declaration of war. The 
disbandment of the three months’ militiamen of the United States 
on 31 March facilitated the operations of the patriots, and the 
officers on the Niagara frontier soon began to hear of threats of 
vengeance and of schemes of invasion. The sentiment of pity 
in the American heart was aroused by every possible means ; 
Mrs. Lount was dispatched through the chief cities on the lake 
shores, the sufferings of the prisoners still in jail were magnified 
tenfold, and the horrors of English justice from the days of 
Wallace downwards were portrayed by the mordant pen of 
W. L. Mackenzie. 

In Toronto, as the rebellion receded into the distance, the desire 
for vengeance waned, though from the western district a call for 
severe punishment of the American invaders still went up.‘ 
The legal authorities, however, were unable to decide how their 
case should be dealt with. Sutherland indeed was tried under the 
act of the provincial parliament, but he was able to raise serious 
technical objections, and, although Arthur was convinced by 
the attorney-general that the proceedings were valid, he felt it 
necessary to refer to England for instructions as to carrying the 
sentence into execution. Theller also was respited in view of the 
doubts raised by the chief justice as to the propriety of a conviction 
for high treason against a British subject who had become resident 
in the United States, while his American accomplices could not 
be made to atone with their lives for their guilt ; while agreeing 
that the conviction was legal, he believed it advisable to seek 
instructions from her majesty’s government. Punishment of 


' Cathcart to A.Q.M.G., 3 May ; Durham Papers, 4. 31. 

* Cf. J. S. Brown to Durham, 26 May; Durham Papers, 4. 92. 
* Mackenzie to Arthur, 29 March ; Upper Canada Sundries. 

* Cf. Resolutions passed at Sandwich, 9 June, Q. 406. 100. 
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Theller, coupled with the impunity of the Americans, might be 
interpreted as due to timidity and a fear of offending the American 
people, which it was feared would have mischievous results. 
With regard to the Americans themselves, they could not be 
proceeded against for treason, and charges of piracy and malicious 
shooting were also felt to be unsuitable. Hagerman, the attorney- 
general, would have put on trial for murder those who had been 
taken at Point Pelé Island after a fight in which several soldiers 
had been killed, but the chief justice recommended reference to 
the home authorities. The reference was accompanied with the 
intimation that ‘ there exists in these colonies a positive necessity 
of making examples of foreigners who invade the country ; for 
if they cannot be punished with the form of a legal trial the 
probability is that summary justice will in future cases be inflicted 
by their captors’, an apprehension that was nearly fulfilled at 
the Short Hills in June, and was finally proved true at Windsor 
in December. Unfortunately, when the opinion of the legal 
authorities in England was received, it was found to be of no 
assistance whatever, being based on what appeared to be a com- 
plete misconception of the case. 


We feel it our duty in this case to observe that the Provincial authorities 
seem to have fallen into an important error with reference to the case of 
foreigners who have been taken in the Province while participating in the 
rebellion. They were all clearly guilty of High Treason, just as much as the 
natural-born subjects of the Queen. From the moment when they came 
into the Province, they owed to Her Majesty a temporary allegiance the 
violation of which subjects them to the penalties of High Treason.” 


The Canadian judges rightly felt it impossible to apply this 
doctrine to foreigners who had first entered the province as 
members of an invading force, and, while they remained of this 
opinion, a trial of the prisoners could only have ended in an 
acquittal. 

With regard to the remainder of the original rebels much 
thought was given to the question of classifying them according 
to their degree of guilt, and allotting appropriate punishment. 
The commissioners for the home district divided those deserving 
of punishment into three classes, basing their selection upon 
such points as participation in the outrages which accompanied 
the rising, moral character, and extent of hostility to the British 
government. From the twenty-two in the first class should be 
selected those thought fit to punish by transportation for life ; 
the second group of thirty-two might be punished by transporta- 
tion for a shorter period, or in some cases by banishment, possibly 


' Arthur to Glenelg, 5 May ; Durham Papers, 3. 1. 527. 
* Report of the Law Officers, 28 May ; Durham Papers, 3. 1. 986. 
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after a period of hard labour in the penitentiary; in the third 
group they placed ten, generally strangers, and entirely without 
property, who were apparently influenced only by the hope of 
plunder ; for these the penitentiary, possibly followed by banish- 
ment, was recommended ; the remainder, amounting to fifty-five, 
they thought might be pardoned on condition of giving security 
for a reasonable period. The majority, they felt, would never 
have ceased to be loyal subjects had not their fears been excited 
by seditious publications, and other means which no longer 
existed ; many had derived their only knowledge of the acts and 
intentions of the government from Mackenzie’s paper, The Con- 
stitution. This plea for mercy was strengthened in Arthur's 
mind by the conviction, which he had soon reached, that had the 
provincial government done its duty, the rebellion would never 
have broken out at all. ‘My predecessor may have been quite 
right, and my own views may be totally wrong, but I have thought 
that judicious and proper measures were not adopted to prevent 
the insurrection that took place ; the policy that was pursued 
had a tendency to mislead, it was not justifiable to be inactive’ ; 
while many knew what they were about, ‘ I do believe that others 
erred from ignorance, that the inactivity of the government was 
an argument successfully used to mislead them, and that some 
at least would never have been drawn into the mischief they 
joined in, had earlier steps been taken by the government to 
prevent it.’ } 

Before submitting this report to the council the lieutenant- 
governor consulted his legal advisers. The attorney-general 
declared it as his opinion that Arthur was in no case authorized 
to grant an unconditional pardon: a pardon granted under the 
provincial act would involve the forfeiture of property, and only 
the home government could remit this. Prisoners who had 
petitioned under the act might be set at liberty on condition of 
giving security for good behaviour, and await the decision of 
her majesty’s government with regard to their property. As to 
such persons as had been arraigned and convicted, and had 
received a death sentence, any change in the punishment awarded 
could only be by express command of the queen.” 

The chief justice and Justice Jones then delivered their 
opinion. They maintained that, while conditions in the province 
itself might justify a course of extreme leniency, such a policy 
could hardly be adopted in view of the proximity of the United 
States, whose institutions the disaffected party were seeking to 
force upon the colony, and whose citizens were only too ready to 
lend their assistance to the project. In such a situation society 


* Arthur to Durham, 27 June; Durham Papers, 3. 1. 930. 
* Hagerman to Arthur, 28 April; Upper Canada Sundries. 
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could only be protected from a repetition of the offence if it were 
clearly shown that treason was in fact, not merely in contempla- 
tion of law, regarded as most highly criminal, and that government 
would not be deterred by external considerations of policy from 
carrying the law into effect. They were, however, prepared to 
recommend a modification of the proposals of the commissioners. 
The whole number to be transported might be limited perhaps to 
thirty, no more than six of whom should be transported for life. 
Ten or twelve might be sent to the penitentiary, for a term not 
less than seven years, but those selected for this punishment 
should not be such desperate or influential characters as to make 
an attempt at rescue likely. Some might suffer banishment 
merely, though the probability that they would abuse the clemency 
of government rendered it impossible to inflict this penalty on 
many. Any who had given themselves up under Head’s proclama- 
tion, or had received assurance of forgiveness from him on the 
field, should receive lenient treatment, and care should be taken 
to see that there were not, among those who had thrown themselves 
as petitioners on the mercy of government, some who were not 
legally guilty. Once the cases had been determined upon by the 
lieutenant-governor and council, no alteration in the punishment 
should be made save by act of pardon proceeding from the 
provincial government. 


There is reason to believe that the cause of rebellion was much promoted 
in this Province by inculcating the belief that the Government of Great 
Britain looked with indifference upon the continuance of the connection 
between the country and the mother country; and that an effort to 
separate would not be strongly discountenanced and would not be visited 
with punishment. It would tend to revive and support this impression if it 
should be found that those who have -ubjected themselves to punishment 
on this occasion for actual rebellion should find relief from that punish- 
ment by the interposition of the government in England. It would greatly 
encourage hopes of impunity as respects any similar enterprise in future 
and it would probably occasion a strong feeling of dissatisfaction among 
those loyal subjects of the Crown whose lives and properties are directly 
at stake upon the issue of any such treasonable insurrection and who 


probably feel that their surest protection consists in maintaining the 
power of the laws." 


On the 4 and 5 May the council took into consideration the cases 
of the home district prisoners. Considerable alterations were 
made from the classification proposed by the commissioners, 
and it was decided that 56 should be pardoned on condition of 
giving reasonable security for three years, and that her majesty 
should be recommended to remit the forfeiture of property 
incurred ; 16 should be banished, 15 should go to the penitentiary 
* Upper Canada Sundries, 2 May. 
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for three years and then suffer banishment, and 26 should be 
transported, 5 for seven years, 15 for fourteen, and 6 for life. 
Those who had been actually convicted after trial would have 
to await the decision of her majesty’s government, but it was 
recommended that in every case save Theller’s the punishment 
should be commuted to transportation.! 

Meanwhile considerable difficulties had been found in dealing 
with the prisoners lodged at Hamilton and London. As previously 
mentioned, many had been imprisoned without proper examina- 
tion, and it was now difficult in some cases to secure satisfactory 
evidence, Crown witnesses absconded, and juries refused to 
convict in spite of what seemed to the solicitor-general conclusive 
evidence. At Hamilton 65 were lodged in gaol or bound to appear, 
41 of whom were indicted ; of these 14 petitioned, 10 were con- 
victed, and 17 were acquitted. In the London district 70 prisoners 
were in gaol, and about 130 admitted to bail; an order in council 
of 10 April directed that no proceeding should be taken against 
these, unless there appeared to be any aggravating circumstances 
in their cases, and of the 70, 54 were indicted, 39 petitioned, 6 were 
convicted, and 9 were acquitted, 2casesremaining untried. Thirty- 
one indictments also were preferred against parties who absconded, 
with a view to their attainder. The solicitor-general in presenting 
his report added that a large portion were ‘ young men between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-five and possessed of little or 
no property ’.2. While feeling that an example of some severity 
was desirable in order to subdue the spirit of disaffection still 
existing, the solicitor-general recognized that as the leaders had 
escaped, and no cases of murder, arson, or robbery had occurred, it 
would be inadvisable to inflict capital punishment on any, when in 
the home district more deeply implicated offenders were escaping 
with their lives. Various recommendations were made by the 
council for the treatment of these prisoners, but before forwarding 
them to the home government,’ Arthur summoned the council 
again on 29 May, and requested them to reconsider their decisions 
in view of a dispatch from Glenelg on the subject of transportation. 
The council after long consideration felt it impossible to reduce 
the number for transportation to twenty-five, as suggested by 
Arthur, but removed six from the previous list. According to 
their final recommendation, of the petitioning prisoners, 88 were 
to be pardoned, 26 to suffer banishment, 19 to go to the penitentiary 
for three years and then be banished, and 32 to be transported, 
while of those who had been convicted and sentenced to death 


‘ Minutes of Executive Council, 5 May ; Durham Papers, 3. 1. 599. 

* Report of W. H. Draper, Solicitor-General, on Rebellion; Durham Papers, 
3. 1. 684. 

* Cf. Draper to Joseph, 26 April, 2 May, 10 May. 
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it was recommended that the sentences should be commuted to 
pardon 3, banishment 2, penitentiary 1, transportation 10. In 
forwarding these recommendations Arthur urged the necessity 
of enlarging the powers of the lieutenant-governor as to pardoning 
the crime of high treason and issuing a proclamation of amnesty, 
but at the same time paid a high tribute to the diligence and 
humanity of the councii: ‘I never met with gentlemen more 
disposed to do their duty with moderation and firmness.’ In 
spite of the objections raised by the home government to trans- 
portation, they felt it impossible to limit the number any further. 
Those for whom that punishment was recommended were deeply 
implicated in treason, and the crimes attending on it, and generally 
were of some property and influence and of decidedly disaffected 
principles. 


To let them loose upon a community which has suffered so much at their 
hands and which was threatened by them with so much damage would not 
be attributed to merciful motives but to fear of their friends in the country, 
and of American sympathisers, and they would only be released again to 
fall into the ranks of the enemy or to lead others astray." 


Nevertheless a later dispatch shows that the lieutenant-governor 
was not altogether in agreement with his council: ‘I did not in 
fact press my own opinion so fully as I should have done if I had 
considered the door of mercy closed and the decision arrived at 
irrevocable. f{ think, however, that the time will shortly come 
when mercy may be further extended without risk of remonstrance 
and discontent.’ ? 

The capture of a number of invaders in the Short Hills in 
June and the evidence of the continued existence of serious 
disaffection in the London and Niagara districts diverted attention 
from the original offenders and allowed of a further commutation 
of penalty in many cases, but the disposal of the new captives 
gave rise to an unfortunate dispute between the earl of Durham 
and Sir George Arthur. 

Before accepting office Sir George had protested most emphati- 
cally against the proposal to give the governor-general power to 
interfere in the government of Upper Canada. Former experience 
in Van Diemen’s Land when it was a dependency upon New South 
Wales had convinced him of the unsatisfactory nature of such 
an arrangement, and it was only after the fullest assurances from 
Glenelg that no change would be made from the previous system 
that he agreed to accept the post. He now found that when the 
governor-general entered the upper province the functions of 
the lieutenant-governor would be entirely superseded, and that 


’ Arthur to Glenelg, 30 May ; Durham Papers, 3. 1. 545. 
* Arthur to Glenelg, 7 June ; Durham Papers, 3. 1. 712. 
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the latter would be expected to enter into free and confidential 
correspondence and obey every instruction not in itself unlawful ; 
such correspondence it was hoped might be limited to matters 
of general and permanent interest. Sir George at once wrote 
to point out that he had to deal with a legislature which must 
have a reasonable confidence in his power to fulfil his professions, 
that previous lieutenant-governors had found the utmost difficulty 
in maintaining the influence of the executive, and that the new 
arrangements would ‘ go far to deprive him of all official influence 
whatever and that at a period the most critical Upper Canada 
has ever known’. While perfectly ready to correspond fully 
with Durham, he must insist that decision and responsibility 
should remain with himself. 


From a high-minded nobleman like the Earl of Durham I know that I shall 
suffer nothing personally. But the very means that have been adopted 
to throw all possible power and influence into his Lordship’s hands show 
that Her Majesty’s Government are conscious what the political effects 
must be where power and influence are taken away.’ 


Events were to show that Durham had still more to fear in this 
respect than his subordinate. 

At first, however, Durham’s expressions of confidence in the 
lieutenant-governor reassured Sir George; the latter expressed 
his readiness to enter into free and confidential communication 
with the governor-general, and his desire that Durham should 
come to Upper Canada and assume the government there before 
he himself had introduced the changes in the system of carrying 
on the executive which he believed were absolutely necessary.” 
Durham repeated his assurances that he had no desire to diminish 
the lieutenant-governor’s authority or to interfere in the local 
administration of the province, and his brief visit to Upper Canada 
did nothing to belie his statement. On 15 and 18 June Arthur had 
written to Durham explaining the difficulties that had arisen with 
regard to the disposal of the prisoners, and expressing his opinion 
that while, if it were not for the feeling of the loyal population, 
he would pardon all but perhaps a dozen of the rebels, it would 
have been well if a few of the invaders had been shot at once 
after conviction by court martial. As another invasion was then 
imminent he would gladly have the benefit of Durham’s advice.* 
Immediately after the capture of the Short Hills raiders he 
repeated this request. The officers who effected the capture had 
had difficulty in saving them from the vengeance of the loyalist 
volunteers, and there was a general demand that they should 


' Arthur to Glenelg, 5 June; Q. 406. 58. 


* Arthur to Durham, 9 June ; Durham Papers, 3. 1. 203. Arthur to Col. Draper, 
G. 246. 111. 
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at once be tried by a military tribunal. Arthur, while eager that 
severe punishment should be inflicted upon the invaders, felt 
embarrassed by the conflict of opinion between the law officers in 
England and his legal advisers in the province ; to put them on 
trial for high treason, as the English authorities suggested, would 
in all probability lead to their acquittal. In view of this fact, and 
of the widespread objection to military tribunals, he considered 
the least objectionable mode of action would be to indict for high 
treason those who clearly owed allegiance to the Crown, and to 
indict foreigners for felony under the provincial act.’ ‘ The chief 
embarrassment I feel is how to meet entirely the views of her 
majesty’s government. A humane and benevolent feeling to 
avoid altogether if possible capital punishment seems to be 
Lord Glenelg’s anxious desire, which is entirely opposed to the 
feelings of the people of this province.’ While in no way desirous 
of shirking responsibility, ‘a just and proper sense of duty and 
deference ’ led him to submit for Durham’s advice the question 
to what extent ought capital punishment to be carried. He had 
previously leant strongly to mercy in view of his opinion as to the 
unjustifiability of his predecessor’s inaction before the outbreak, 
but for the recent invaders no excuse could be offered. In spite 
of Durham’s own proclamation expressing his determination to 
put down the attempts of the disaffected and to protect the loyal, 
this endeavour had been made to destroy the peace of the province. 


Under these circumstances it certainly is my impression that not less than 
four out of the number taken,” which I believe to be about 40, i.e. every 
tenth man, should be executed and that all the rest convicted and in 
whose case no favourable feature can be found should be not only ordered 
for transportation—which was all my limited power enabled me to do 
without reference to the Secretary of State—but be actually forthwith 
sent out of the country—that is, sent to England on their way to the penal 
colonies. Such a course I think is calculated to strike terror into the whole 
army of Brigands, and to give comparative peace to the community. 
It is distressing to see this noble and beautiful province the scene of so much 
misery and insecurity.® 


Durham’s visit to Upper Canada took place while the trial of 
these prisoners was in progress. At Niagara he had a conversa- 
tion with Draper, the solicitor-general, on the subject, and, 
according to the latter, 


expressed himself in terms indicating regret that the proceedings against the 
parties had not followed the commission of their offence more rapidly 


' The situation of the Short Hills invaders differed from that of those taken at 
Point Pelé Island, in that the former had joined themselves to disaffected subjects of 
her majesty within the province. 

* Subsequently altered to two from the Niagara district, and two from the western 
district, where some plundering raids took place. 

* Arthur to Durham, 27 June; Durham Papers, 3. 1. 930, 
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under the authority of our provincial statute and stating that they were 
not entitled to that consideration which might be extended to offenders 
who residing within the community resorted to illegal measures for redress 
of supposed injuries or grievances.’ 


‘His lordship’, writes Arthur to Glenelg, 


lost no occasion of stating publicly and in those forcible terms for which 
he is so remarkable his abhorrence of these outrages, nor did he hesitate 
to express openly his regret that the offenders had not been brought 
instantly to condign punishment by a court martial assembled under the 
Statute. His lordship publicly declared that upon any such occasion 
in future he trusted that those who might be taken would be immediately 
tried and executed upon the spot, and he wished it to be understood that 
such a course would receive his decided support.” 


In view, however, of the unexpectedly strong display of loyalty 
at the time of the Short Hills incursion, and of the strong military 
force now stationed on the Niagara frontier, Arthur preferred 
to abide by the ordinary legal procedure in this case as evidence 
of the strength of the government. The leader of the band was 
condemned to death, and was executed on 30 July. A number of 
capital convictions were secured, but before a final decision was 
reached with regard to their cases, dispatches from Glenelg and 
from Durham arrived which reduced the lieutenant-governor to 
despair. 

Glenelg’s dispatch of 23 June informed him that the home 
government felt it necessary to advise her majesty to disallow 
the provincial act which dealt with the case of subjects of foreign 
countries, not because it was inconsistent with the law of nations, 
but on the ground that it improperly drew ‘ a distinction between 
the subjects of Her Majesty and others who being within the 
province are engaged in treasonable practices’, and so rendered 
it necessary to show in cases of prosecution ‘that some of the 
parties concerned are subjects of Her Majesty and not foreigners 
owing only a temporary allegiance ’.* 

The lieutenant-governor and his council were naturally dis- 
mayed in view of the fact that a previous dispatch (6 June) had 
referred to the act with no hint of disapproval, and that this had 
been expressly taken into consideration in deciding on the execu- 
tion of Morreau ; six others had been capitally convicted under 


’ Statement of Draper in Council, 28 July. 

* Arthur to Glenelg, 11 August; Q. 407. 402; cf. Arthur to Glenelg, 27 October ; 
Q. 409. 166: ‘ The Earl of Durham considered that such criminals should be tried by 
martial law. His Lordship’s expression to Sir John Colborne and to myself in Sir 
John Colborne’s presence was that “ they should have been tried upon the spot and 


hung to the nearest tree ’’. 
° This decision was subsequently revoked. 
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it, and several more were committed for trial. The opinion of 
the law officers was again based upon a doctrine which the 
Canadian authorities felt themselves unable to accept, and in the 
chief justice’s opinion all idea of misapprehension of its facts was 
removed by their affirmation that American citizens firing from 
an armed schooner in American waters upon British subjects 
were guilty of high treason. Arthur still clung to the notion that 
there might be some misunderstanding, and in view of the fact 
that apart from the act there was no way of dealing with foreign 
prisoners which the Canadian judges were prepared to recognize, 
and that military executions would have ‘a deteriorating effect 
upon the humane spirit ’, the council decided to regard the act 
as in operation until it should be positively disallowed. They 
complained that the delay in dealing with American citizens 
owing to their decision to await directions from the home govern- 
ment had caused their own-course to be marked with an apparent 
uncertainty and indecision which had not failed to produce a 
corresponding loss of the public confidence. In the cases of those 
concerned in the original revolt they had been ready to act in 
a lenient spirit, but no such allowances could be made towards 
the recent offenders. However inconvenient transportation 
might be, no other means of doing justice were left in view of 
their desire to limit capital punishment as far as possible.1 The 
lieutenant-governor informed Glenelg that after the notification 
of the intention to disallow the act ‘no sentence of death will 
under any circumstances however extreme be suffered to be 
carried into effect until I shall have the honour of receiving your 
Lordship’s further commands ’.? 

At this time, out of those convicted or who had pleaded 
guilty, three had been left for execution, the intention being to 
choose from them and from those subsequently convicted one 
British subject to suffer the same fate as Morreau. Two of these, 
Chandler and Wait, had been recommended to mercy by the 
juries that had convicted them, Chandler on account of his 
previous good character, while in the case of Wait no reason was 
given. The solicitor-general attributed this to a reluctance on 
the part of the jury to expose the convicts to a certainty of 
capital punishment which they might have imagined would be 
the consequence if no such recommendation were attached. That 
the desire for mercy was widespread is shown by a petition signed 
by many of the leading men of the Niagara district, urging that 
the hopelessness of any attempt to subvert British authority 
must now be apparent to all classes, and that it therefore seemed 
no longer necessary to carry the extreme penalty of the law into 

? Arthur to Glenelg, 11 August ; Q. 407. 402: 
? Arthur to Glenelg, 13 August ; Q. 407. 456. 
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effect. But it was interposition from higher quarters that pre- 
vented any further executions from taking place. 

On 16 August Durham wrote requesting a report on all cases 
then under consideration. Appeals had been made to him by 
Wait’s wife and Chandler’s daughter, and, while reluctant to 
interfere with Arthur in such a matter, he felt that his instructions 
called upon him to exercise his judgement in all cases arising out 
of the late insurrection. Arthur at once protested, appealing to 
Glenelg’s dispatch of 12 July, which informed him that under 
Durham’s commission, which the lieutenant- governor was 
authorized to execute in the absence of the governor-general, he 
was empowered to grant pardons in particular cases, or even to 
declare a general amnesty ; any measure of the latter description, 
however, should only be decided upon after consultation with 
Durham ; in any particular case in which no general policy was 
involved it would be unnecessary to trouble him. To this Durham 
replied that the matter belonged to that class of ‘ more consider- 
able questions ’ on which he was required to ‘ maintain uniformity 
of principle in the administration of the different North American 
governments’. He knew of nothing which exempted Arthur’s 
delegated authority from the general subordination to instructions 
from the governor-general, nor could he regard Arthur’s proposed 
policy as so obviously correct that he could dispense with the 
information for which he had asked. The fate of her majesty’s 
subjects should be decided on a consideration of their own con- 
duct and the juries’ recommendations to mercy, not from the 
point of view that one British subject should share the fate of one 
American citizen.2 Before receiving this, Arthur had elaborated 
his views in a long and very respectful dispatch. He maintained 
that Durham’s policy tended materially to weaken the executive 
authority in the upper province, and might lead to endless appeals 
from it. The executive council, whom he had consulted, had 
appealed to Glenelg’s dispatches and to Durham’s previous 
behaviour to show that in the absence of the governor-general 
responsibility for the exercise of the prerogative of mercy must 
rest with the lieutenant-governor. Durham’s public approval of 
the infliction of summary punishment upon marauders had led 
to comparisons between his promptness and decision and the 
cautious policy of the local executive, and these criticisms would 
be now intensified by the fresh delay imposed upon the govern- 
ment, the reason for which would not be understood by public 
opinion. The respect shown by the militia for the laws was 


* Upper Canadr Sundries, 7 August. Arthur subsequently stated that there were 
circumstances connected with this petition that led the council not to attach great 
weight to it. Cf. Arthur to Durham, 29 September; Q. 408, 544. 

* Cf. Durham to Arthur, 16 August; Durham Papers, 3. 2. 364. Arthur to 
Durham, 20 August; ibid. p. 390. Durham to Arthur, 24 August; ibid. p. 403. 
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doubtless due to their confidence in the assurances that prisoners 
would be brought to immediate justice, a confidence which might 
now be absolutely destroyed. While the rest of the prisoners 
might be spared, no excuse could be found for Beamer, who had 
taken part in the original London rising, and had in the Short 
Hills affair been much more violent than Morreau. Nevertheless 
Arthur agreed to respite all the prisoners until 1 October, in 
order that Durham might have ample time to review these cases. 
He repeated his assurances that he had from the beginning sought 
to act in accordance with the merciful policy endorsed by her 
majesty’s government. But while, in spite of the limitations 
imposed by the provincial act, the lieutenant-governor might 
no doubt extend pardon independently of the members of the 
council, ‘ whose anxiety and desire to do what they considered 
was their duty in justice towards the country and in mercy 
towards the prisoners I cannot too highly recommend’, yet in 
view of the fact that they were all men of wide experience he 
had felt it prudent that his proceedings should if possible be in 
every important particular supported by their unanimous advice. 
He had called upon them to review again the cases of every 
prisoner under sentence, and had himself visited those incarcerated 
at Kingston and given them every opportunity to bring forward 
any favourable considerations, and he had done his utmost to 
bring the public mind round to a readiness to accept a further 
extension of mercy. 


The difficult task has been to oppose a stern countenance to the crime 
of Treason, which brings such calamitous consequences upon large numbers 
of the community—to put down marauding parties who were committing 
murders and robberies on the plea of a patriotic enterprise—to distinguish 
between the comparative degrees of guilt in the criminals, and to extend 
mercy without doing absolute violence to a just administration of the laws, 
and thereby rousing the indignant feelings of the Loyal inhabitants, on 
whom the security of this Province and its connexion with Great Britain 
must ever mainly depend. On the successful issue of my measures in this 
arduous undertaking I have considered that the peace, welfare, and good 
government of this Province greatly depended—for I have no hesitation 
in saying that if the crime of Treason had been lightly passed over—if the 
Executive authorities had suddenly and extensively granted pardons—if 
an Act of general amnesty had been untimely resorted to—feelings of 
alarm and dissatisfaction would have been so strong and so general through- 
out the Province that the great object of restoring tranquillity to the 
public mind would have been entirely defeated and clemency instead of 
producing a healing would have produced an exasperating effect. My 
course has therefore been an undeviating endeavour gradually to bring 
over the Public mind to regard with some complacency the lenient dealings 
which Her Majesty's Government have anxiously desired should be pursued 
towards persons convicted of Treason, and although great difficulties of 
Nn2 
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a legal nature have laid in my way which the Provincial Government 
never expected to encounter I have reason to believe that my efforts 
have not been altogether unsuccessful. 


He had kept Durham fully informed of his proceedings, and 
at their interview no difference of opinion had been expressed. 
His desire throughout had been to maintain uniformity of principle 
on matters of general policy, and with this in mind he had 
frequently intimated to the executive council that a proclamation 
of amnesty somewhat corresponding to Durham’s should be issued 
as soon as public opinion would admit. As to the Short Hills 
prisoners, it had never been the idea of the local government 
that some one British subject must be selected to share the fate 
of an American, irrespective of his own conduct; several were 
worthy of capital punishment, only the worst was to suffer.’ 

In his reply Durham expressed his gratification at Arthur’s 
attitude, while censuring the council for its criticism of his policy. 
He had been most scrupulous to refrain from all interference 
in details of the local administration, but treatment of prisoners 
raised a matter of general policy on which the same principles 
should be observed in Upper and Lower Canada. It was a matter 
in which above all others it was essential that the British govern- 
ment should not appear to be acting on different and conflicting 
grounds. In Lower Canada the whole of the cases had been 
disposed of in one way or another, and no one remained in 
uncertainty as to the fate to be imposed upon him. Until this 
had been done in Upper Canada, excitement was bound to con- 
tinue. Hence it was desirable that all persons now in custody 
should be brought to trial, and provision made for a general 
amnesty which would allow all but a few of the worst offenders 
to return to their homes. He could not comprehend the policy 
of the government of Upper Canada in deciding on 9 August 
that three prisoners already convicted should be executed, a 
fourth from the batch remaining untried, and then on the 27th 
recommending that the three should be pardoned and the fourth 
executed, though no peculiarly aggravated circumstance had been 
proved against him. 


Where severity is advisable, the moment of the commission of the crime 
seems to be the only one in which it is possible to apply it. When an 
insurrection is suppressed, when the offender is helpless, the recollection 
of the crime weakened by the lapse of time, and the horror of the impend- 
ing punishment alone vivid, the common feelings of humanity render it 
impossible to use the severity which would previously have been allowable. 
That the change of feeling has taken place in this instance the information 
supplied to me by Your Excellency leaves no room for doubt. 


‘ Arthur to Durham, 29 and 31 August ; Durham Papers, 3. 1. 418 and 514. 
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Those not yet tried should be brought to trial or discharged with- 
out loss of time. The excitement had subsided, and the reasons 
for past delay were therefore removed. Still more desirable was 
it that some measure should be adopted which, while continuing 
to exclude from the province prominent and irreclaimable rebels, 
would allow to return to their homes the great mass of refugees, 
relieving the frontiers from the cloud of hopeless exiles who 
menaced the province with their desperation and awakened the 
sympathies of the Americans by the aspect of their wretchedness, 
and appeasing the alarm and animosity of their families. 

In his dispatch of 29 September, Arthur defends his council 
from Durham’s censure, and announces his decision to grant 
a conditional pardon to Beamer and all the Short Hills prisoners, 
though still believing that it would have proved more humane 
in the long run to execute Beamer, in whose case there were 
circumstances of great aggravation, and to send the other convicts 
at once to England on their way to the penal colonies. Further 
reflection had led Arthur to change his former opinion, now 
upheld by Durham, that summary punishment should be inflicted 
upon such invaders. 


The more I reflected upon it, and considered what would be the position 
of the Government when the insurrection was suppressed, and when the 
excitement of the moment had passed away, the more I became convinced 
that if the severest punishment were in any case to be resorted to, the 
offenders should be tried before the ordinary Tribunals of the country, and 
not by any Military Court. 


Durham was entirely mistaken in his view <s to the original 
policy of the council; it had not been intended to execute four 
convicts besides Morreau, but in order to decide which of the 
captives was the most guilty, it was necessary to wait until all 
the cases had been tried, and for this reason three had been 
allowed to remain for the time being under the sentence of death. 
With regard to the question of a general amnesty the council 
felt considerable difficulties in view of the opinion of the legislature 
as manifested in their acts, and of the fact that popular feeling 
had probably gone beyond the legislature and had been greatly 
exasperated by the recent outrages. Fugitive traitors, however, 
had been allowed to return upon individual application and upon 
proper security, and this could be continued without producing 
much remark. It was worthy of consideration whether all that 
had been done should be abandoned by one sweeping measure 
without legislative sanction. Arthur, while declaring his readi- 
ness to act without waiting for this, provided that Durham 
concurred with him in the immediate removal from the province 


* Durham to Arthur, 18 September ; Q. 247. 230%. Calendared in Durham Papers. 
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of those awaiting transportation and to whom the council could 
not recommend any further extension of mercy, pointed out the 
differences in the situation of Upper and Lower Canada which had 
led him to act progressively and cautiously in abating the severity 
of the law. 


I have lately made an extensive tour through the District east of Toronto, 
and to the westward as far as London, in the course of which I have 
endeavoured personally to ascertain the state of the public mind, respecting 
the course of lenity pursued towards persons convicted of treason, and 
I regret to say that the result of my enquiries has not been satisfactory. 
There is in fact a very general opinion that this Government has gone too 
far in granting pardon to delinquents, and the loyal inhabitants of the 
Province entertain the strong apprehension that the impunity extended to 
traitors will in no small degree have the tendency to expose the Province 
to a recurrence of all the miseries through which it has recently passed. 


He would, however, press on the scheme of a general amnesty, 
as a preliminary to which he proposed, in accordance with the 
act of the provincial parliament for the more speedy attainder 
of persons indicted for high treason who had fled, to issue pro- 
clamations of attainder against the leading fugitives, calling upon 
them to surrender themselves ;! such leaders would have to 
petition individually if they desired to return to the province, 
all others would come under the general amnesty. Unfortunately 
it was still necessary to await instructions from the home 
authorities before the trial could be begun of the foreigners taken 
in arms at Point Pelé, who could not be dealt with under the 
provincial act, a matter that was of extreme urgency now in 
view of the increased excitement apparent amongst the patriots.” 

By this time Durham’s intention to resign had been made 
known. In spite of the differences of opinion between the 
governor-general and the lieutenant-governor, Arthur at once 
wrote to express his deep concern, and his earnest desire that 
Durham might feel it possible to remain. When he learnt that 
the decision was final he at once journeyed to Quebec to pay his 
respects, and to have a final conference on the question of an 
amnesty. There an agreement was reached to issue the proclama- 
tions preparatory to outlawry against absconding traitors, to 
remove at once to England about ten of the original rebels, and 
about thirteen of the Short Hills convicts, whom the council 
could not recommend for any further remission of penalty. He 
himself feared that it might offend the loyalists, and Colborne, 
who was consulted, expected that the liberated prisoners would 
at once join the brigands assembling to invade the province, but 

‘ The attorney-general had prepared proclamations against 58. Arthur to 


Durham, 27 September ; Durham Papers, 3. 2. 709. 
* Arthur to Durham, 29 September; Q. 408. 544. 
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on the whole it was felt that the policy might have a good effect." 
Proclamations were accordingly issued on 22 October, calling 
upon sixty-one individuals (twenty-nine from the home district, 
twenty-one from London, six from Gore, and five from Niagara) 
to surrender themselves by 1 February, in default of which they 
would suffer and forfeit as persons attainted of high treason, and 
extending a pardon to all others not then in custody. 


These measures terminate the decisions of this Government upon all the 
political cases that have been tried down to the present day. The respon- 
sible and difficult duty that has devolved upon me in deciding upon them 
has been more painful than I can find language to describe. The Executive 
Council has most reluctantly acquiesced in the degree of lenity that has 
been pursued, and the majority of the community are decidedly opposed 
to it, but I entirely concur with your Lordship that so far as the mass 
of persons were concerned who were engaged in the outbreak in December 
it was the proper course, though it is doubtful from present appearances 
whether the desired end will be gained.” 


Full details of the cases of persons charged with high treason are 
given in a list drawn up by the attorney-general on 1 November, 
showing the final disposal of them: 140 had been pardoned, 
on condition of giving security to keep the peace for three 
years; 18 banished; 14 sent to the penitentiary, 1 for fourteen 
years, the rest for three, to be followed by banishment ; 27 were 
sentenced to transportation, 1 for seven years, 4 for fourteen, 
and the rest, the majority being Short Hills prisoners, for life ; 
but of these 2 had died, 1 had escaped from Toronto, and 1 from 
Fort Henry, the latter of whom had been recaptured but still 
remained in the province; 12 ordered for transportation had 
escaped from Fort Henry, and 1, Theller, from Quebec; 1, 
Sutherland, had been tried by court martial,* 1 had escaped 
from Toronto hospital, and 3 had been executed; 68 had 
absconded, 1 of whom had subsequently been pardoned, and 
3 had been captured in later raids; 101 had got off for various 
reasons (47 acquitted, 45 bills ignored by grand jury, 2 not 
proceeded against, 2 nolle prosequi entered, 5 not tried, discharged 
on recognizances), and 3 remained for trial. The names of many 
others occurred in sheriffs’ returns, but these had been released 
without prosecution. The distribution of these prisoners is shown 
in a list drawn up by Macaulay on 31 December, giving details 
of all who had been arrested and placed in confinement on charges 
of insurrection or high treason, or who had absconded, between 


‘ Cf. Durham to Arthur, October 9; Durham Papers, 3. 2. 828. Arthur to Col- 
borne, 11 October; Q. 408. 574. Colborne to Arthur, 13 October; Q. 408. 577. 

* Arthur to Glenelg, 26 October; Q. 408. 245. 

* Pardon had been extended to Sutherland on condition of finding security, but 
as that was not forthcoming yet, he still remained in custody at Quebec. 
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5 December 1837 and 1 November 1838. Eastern, Ottawa, 
Bathurst, Prince Edward, and Talbot districts, none ; Johnston 
district 8, all discharged by magistrates ; Midland 75, all acquitted 
or discharged ; Newcastle 12, discharged ; Home 422, including 
a certain number sent from other districts; Niagara 43 (4 in 
December, the rest in June); Gore 90; London 163; Western 
11 (in June and July), absconded and called upon to surrender 
61: a total of 885, 27 of whom still remained in prison on 
1 November. 

In examining the policy of the lieutenant-governor throughout 
this period, it is necessary to bear in mind, first the effect of the 
proximity of the United States, secondly the limitations upon his 
authority. It is obvious that the merciful course which the ease 
with which the original rebellion had been suppressed might have 
justified, had Upper Canada been an isolated state, could not be 
so readily adopted in the circumstances in which she stood. 
On her borders lay a powerful nation, many of whose citizens, 
partly for historical and political reasons, partly from a desire 
for plunder, were eager to overthrow British rule, to put an end 
to monarchical government on the North American continent, 
and to seize the land for themselves. Many Americans were 
already settled in various parts of Upper Canada, and were 
prepared to support any such invasion, and it was the institutions 
of this country which the radical reformers sought to introduce 
into Upper Canada. Fugitives from the province might count 
upon a safe refuge across the border, and there form plots in 
concert with American sympathizers and with their friends 
still remaining in the province to make a fresh attempt to gain 
their ends. Fear that their property would be confiscated by their 
political opponents, and a desire to save from punishment the 
many prisoners in the Canadian jails, supplied strong motives 
for their intervention. Throughout the whole of 1838, apart from 
brief interludes in March and the early part of April, and again 
in July and August, Upper Canada was subject to repeated 
alarms, often no doubt grossly exaggerated, but effectively foiling 
all attempts to restore tranquillity to the province. It was not 
unnatural that many supporters of the British connexion should 
be reluctant to see the upholders of republican institutions 
restored to their midst, and should scout the notion that such 
a policy might restore tranquillity by allaying apprehension on 
the part of the prisoners and their friends. While some of those 
who were liberated settled down quietly and gave no further 
trouble, others either joined the patriots at once, or remained 
ready to rise when the signal should be given. Equally natural 
was it that there should be a strong demand for the severe 
punishment of captured raiders, many of whom, it was clear, were 
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moved more by a desire for revenge or for plunder than by 
a passion for political liberty ; and events were to show that not 
until severe punishment had been inflicted, after Prescott and 
Windsor, were the attempts to overrun Canada to come to an end. 
The laudable endeavours of the government to pursue a strictly 
legal course, and the delays imposed upon them by intervention 
from without, seemed to tories and patriots alike to be the 
result of timidity, and tended to weaken the confidence of the 
one in the government, and to encourage the attempts of the other 
to overthrow it. Not unjustly did Arthur complain of the legal 
difficulties under which he laboured. It is true no doubt that 
in spite of the restrictions on his power to pardon, he might have 
ventured to exercise it from the beginning whether his executive 
council approved or not, and trusted to the home government 
to indemnify him, but his situation was one of peculiar difficulty. 
He had received explicit instructions to pursue the policy and 
measures of his predecessor. To him, as to the colonial office, 
responsible government and British supremacy seemed quite 
incompatible. His encounter with Bidwell at Albany had inspired 
him with a conviction that all reformers had been aiming at 
separation. On his arrival in the province the reformers were 
crushed, and the tories triumphant. Six months later, indeed, 
he was to write, ‘I do not contemplate any serious consequences 
from them’ (the disaffected and their American sympathizers), 
‘the shock to be dreaded in Upper Canada is from the High 
Constitutional Party’ ;* but on his first arrival it was asking 
much to expect him to throw over the dominant party, at a time 
of crisis, and endeavour to build up a fresh government from the 
more moderate elements in the community. The tories were soon 
to show that disloyalty was a game two could play at, and an 
affront to them at this period might have left the new lieutenant- 
governor in a very awkward situation. While a Durham, invested 
with extraordinary powers and accompanied by an able staff, 
might afford to disregard the existing executive council, a mere 
lieutenant-governor was very differently placed; and Arthur, 
unlike Durham, had also to be prepared to face a provincial 
legislature. Believing that it was no time for agitation he made 
no attempt to upset the existing political situation, and confined 
himself to endeavours to secure an amicable settlement of the 
clergy reserve question, and to reconcile the demand of the home 
government for merciful treatment of the prisoners with the call 
of the dominant party for severe punishment. His hope was 
by one or two examples of severity so to terrify the disaffected 
and appease the loyal that he might be enabled in time to spare 
all but a few of the remaining prisoners, and by steady pressure 
+ Arthur to Colborne, 29 September; C. 611. 122. 
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he succeeded in inducing the council to adopt a policy of leniency 
that ill pleased the tories. . 

Of his persistence in this course, and of his diligence in securing 
full information about every prisoner, there can be no doubt. 
His desire to adhere throughout to a strictly lega) course, and his 
preference for civil rather than military tribunals, were in full 
accordance with the traditions of British justice. Prompter 
punishment might have done more to strike terror into the 
disaffected, but would almost certainly have been accompanied 
with greater bloodshed, and led to strong disapproval on the part 
of the home government ; while it would also have evinced a 
feeling of weakness on the part of the executive and a lack of 
confidence in the loyalty of the Canadians. Delay enabled 
Arthur to spare many who would otherwise have suffered, and 
so to act in consonance with the instructions of his superiors 
and the dictates of his own conscience. In his dispute with 
the governor-general much may be said for his interpretation of his 
instructions, and it was his failure to make clear at first the 
course which he intended to pursue that was mainly responsible 
for Durham’s intervention. 

The chief injuries to the tranquillity of the province occasioned 
by the behaviour of the dominant faction had taken place before 
his arrival: the irregular arrests, the attacks upon the property 
of the reformers, the appointment to civil and military posts of 
those alone who were prepared to support a dominant church. 
Arthur himself appears to have made a sincere endeavour to 
restrain party animosities, and all his public utterances are 
framed with a view to restoring harmony and leading away the 
minds of the people from their former controversies. Unfor- 
tunately the high tory press would submit to no restraint, and 
their inflammatory utterances contributed largely to keep the 
province in a state of unrest. Arthur’s weakness was inherent in his 
position. So long as the British government adhered to the opinion 
that it was impossible to grant self-government to the colonies, 
their representatives were bound to hold aloof from the advocates 
of responsible institutions. A governor determined to uphold 
the constitutional status quo could not bear too hardly upon the 
forces from which he must expect his chief support ; and only one 
enjoying the power and prestige of Durham could have hoped to 
hold in check the official party. Unable to exercise the autocratic 
power of the governor-general, he was not authorized, even had he 
been willing, to establish his government upon a purely popular 
basis. Though by no means a blind admirer of the family 
compact, he realized that its members were men of ability and 
experience, and could hardly be set aside at such a time of crisis 
without the gravest risk. Moreover, they were backed by a 
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predominantly tory assembly, and a general election at that time 
was obviously quite out of the question. All the lieutenant- 
governor could hope for was gradually to lessen their desire for 
vengeance, and to work quietly for a settlement of the most 
controversial questions. This, to the best of his ability, he 
endeavoured to do, and that he failed to secure general support 
must be attributed to the fact that nothing short of responsible 
government would then meet the wishes of the majority of the 
inhabitants of Upper Canada. That he was not ready to advocate 
this can hardly, in 1838, be imputed to him for blame. 
R. C. Warr. 
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Notes and Documents 


A Maritime Indenture of 1212 


In the series of Exchequer Accounts preserved at the Public 
Record Office, bundle 3, no. 1, is the document set out below, 
which has not, so far as the writer is aware, been printed before.” 
It is an indenture of the thirteenth year of King John, which 
probably formed a voucher to an account rendered at the 
Exchequer, perhaps by William de Wrotham, archdeacon of 
Taunton and warden of the king’s ports.? It deals with the 
reception and disposition by William de Wrotham between 
25 April 1212 and 8 September 1212 of ships and goods captured 
from the Normans and brought into Portsmouth by English 
galleys under the command of Geoffrey de Lucy. Some of the 
ships captured are delivered by the archdeacon to certain of the 
king’s subjects, while others are sent, fitted out for the king, into 
Wales, probably in order to join John’s Welsh expedition which 
started in the late summer of 1212. This document is interesting 
from the point of view of English maritime history ; it is probably 
one of the earliest existing records of prize,® and it sheds some 
light upon contemporary economic conditions. 

From the time of the Norman Conquest, Portsmouth, on 
account of its geographical position, became an important 
maritime station in the intercourse between England and Nor- 
mandy.* John constantly used the port, making it the point 
of departure of his expeditions to the Continent, and landing 
there when he returned to England.° 

In the thirteenth century it seems to have been recognized 

* The document is noticed in Magna Carta Commemoration Essays, p. 283, by 
Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, to whom the writer is indebted for much kind help in the 
preparation of this article. 

* See for Wrotham’s career and offices Mr. F. W. Brooks’s article, ante, xl. 570. 

* See ante, xxiv. 675, R. G. Marsden, ‘Early Prize Jurisdiction and Prize Law 
in England’. The earliest document there mentioned is of the year 1242. There 
are contemporary allusions to what seem to be distributions of prize in the Patent 
and Close Rolls of the early thirteenth century, e. g. Rot. Lit. Pat., 5 John (Rec. Comm.), 
m. 3, p. 51; Rot. Lit. Claus., 14 John (Rec. Comm.), m. 8, p. 118. 

* Victoria County Hist., Hampshire, v. 360. 

* Itinerary of King John. Rot. Lit. Pat. (Rec. Comm.), vol. i, passim. 
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that the first right to prize was vested in the sovereign, who 
might confer some part of this prize on the capturer of it or 
on others of his subjects. This control by the sovereign is 
confirmed by the indenture, which describes in detail the alloca- 
tion, by order of the king, of a number of tuns of wine, 
quarters of corn, quarters of salt, and hams to certain persons for 
certain purposes. The king also granted as prize some of the 
captured ships. One of these, according to the indenture, was 
given to the archdeacon of Durham and Philip de Ulecote, and 
this is borne out by an entry on the Close Roll of 14 John.” 
The same roll contains * a note of the disposal of the ship Comitissa 
or Cuntesse, which is described in the indenture as ‘ old and 
dismantled ’. 

The indenture also shows the prices which wine and corn 
fetched in Portsmouth at that date, for William de Wrotham 
sold ‘per visum nostrum’ fifteen tuns of wine for £20; and 
314 quarters of corn were similarly sold for £31 17s. 64d. Further, 
it mentions the costs incurred for lading and unlading, and the 
wages of the sailors and of the king’s servientes and balistarit. 

The indenture was tripartite, and is indented at the top 
and the left-hand side. The punctuation has been modernized.* 

Berry E. R. Formoy. 


Omnibus hominibus ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit Willelmus The 
de falesia et Adam de Portes’ et Willelmus Makerellus de Portesm’ et /»denture. 
Willelmus cum Barba ibidem et Richerus de Portesm’ et Robertus le 
saillant ibidem et Herebertus Iustise ibidem et Stephanus Carnifex ibidem 
Salutem. Sciatis quod, cum positi fuimus per preceptum domini Regis 
apud Portesm’ ad recipiendum et custodiendum omnia que illuc mitterentur 
per Galias domini Regis quas Gaufridus de Lucy duxit in mare per 
preceptum domini Regis a xxv"? die Aprilis anno regni regis Iohannis XIII™ 
usque ad octavum diem Septembris proximo sequentem, recepimus ibi 
una cum Willelmo de Wroteham Archidiacono Tanton’ tredecim Naves 
Normannorum captas et illuc missas per predictas Galias. Et idem 
Willelmus Archidiaconus Liberavit illas coram nobis per visum nostrum 
per preceptum domini Regis, scilicet: Navem Radulfi Malveisin Comiti 
Sarrisbirie ; Navem Willelmi Sewale Magistro Ricardo de Marisco; Navem 
Walteri Ambert’ Willelmo Briwere; Navem henrici Bernuce Archi- 
diacono Dunholmensi et Philippo de Vlecote. et idem Archidiaconus 
Tanton’* misit in Walliam sex naves subscriptas cum Warnistura domini 
Regis Liberatas subscriptis Stermannis, scilicet : Navem Mathei filii Reineri 
Gaufrido Albin de Sancta Osith; Navem Roberti Gendun Alexandro filio 

1 Ante, xxiv. 675. Cf. Sir N. H. Nicolas, History of the Royal Navy, i. 140: ‘Ships 
and goods captured from the enemy became the property of the King; but prize 
money seems to have been as ancient as the English Navy itself, though the amount 
depended entirely on the sovereign’s bounty.’ 

* Rot. Lit. Claus. (Rec. Comm.), m. 7, p. 120. * Ibid. m. 9, p. 117. 


‘ The letter u has also been replaced by v when it represents a consonant. 
° The word Tanton’ is interlined. 
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Remundi de Colecestr’; Navem Roberti Bainnard Michaeli Arnald’ de 
Ria; Navem Petri Daubof Haraldo de Sorham; Navem Samsonis de 
Waravill’ Radulfo Palmero de Colecestr’; Navem Martini freard 
Godefrido Dun de Ria. Item idem Archidiaconus liberavit navem Rogeri 
parvi de Deip’ in custodiam Willelmi de Wika; et Navis que vocatur 
Cuntesse et Navis Thome de Rue remanserunt veteres et devastate in 
Custodia nostra apud Portesm’. Item recepimus ibi cum predicto W. 
Archidiacono tanton’? de Prisa et missione predictarum Galiarum ad 
opus domini Regis in eodem termino: De Navi Martini froard txx 
tonellos vini; De Navi Walteri Ambert’ c et xvmt tonellos vini; 
De Navi Rogeri parvi Lxx11 tonellos vini; De Navi Matthei filii Reineri 
centum et xxi tonellos vini; De Navi Roberti Gendun x tonellos vini; 
De Navi Willelmi Sewale vir tonellos vini; De Navi Walteri de 
sancto Maclovio xxvi tonellos vini; De Navi Eimerici de Murlais 
XxXIx tonellos vini; De Navi Theobaldi de Nantes xxxv tonellos vini; 
De Navi thome de Rue xviii tonellos vini; De Conquestu Galiotarum 
de Lagan x1 tonellos vini; De Navi Stephani Vituli de Gernesie 
Xvi tonellos vini; Et de Navi Iohannis Clobbere de Graveling’ c tonellos 
vini. Et predictus Willelmus Archidiaconus liberavit de predictis vinis 
per visum nostrum per preceptum domini Regis hominibus de Suhampton’ 
ccc tonellos vini ducendos in Walliam per preceptum domini Regis, 
et Archidiacono Dunolmensi et Philippo de Vlecote c tonellos vini, Et 
Briano de Insula c tonellos vini, et Comiti Sarrisbirie x tonellos vini, 
et Iohanni clerico Vice-comitis Thoarc’ vi tonellos vini. Et Gaufridus 
de Lucy cepit de eisdem vinis quando ivit 2 cum predictis Galiis? in 
Walliam mi tonellos vini. Et idem W. Archidiaconus vendidit per 
visum nostrum de predictis vinis ad pacandum servientibus et balistariis 
domini Regis euntibus per mare cum Gaufrido de Lucy xv tonellos vini 
pro xx Libris et ad pacandum arreragia marinellorum custodiencium 
navigium domini Regis xxx1Xx tonellos ae pro Lu Libris, et remanserunt 
in custodia nostra apud Portesm’ mir® et x1 ™ tonellos* vini. Item 
recepimus ibidem cum predicto W. Archidiacono ad opus domini Regis 
de Prisa predictarum Galiarum dcc et Lv1 quarterios bladi et dimidium 
et de missione Gilleberti filii Reinfridi c et Lxx1x quarterios et dimidium. 
Et idem W. Archidiaconus liberavit inde per visum nostrum hominibus 
de Suhampton’ d et xxx quarterios bladi mittendos in Walliam per 
preceptum domini Regis in Navi Godefridi filii Willelmi de Sandwic’, et 
hominibus de Warham 1 et vi quarterios bladi ducendos similiter 
in Walliam per preceptum domini Regis In Navi Radulfi Palmeri de 
Colecestr’. et ipse archdiaconus fecit® vendi per visum nostrum ad 
acquietandum custum ° Carcacionis et discarcacionis navium et arreragia 
custodum navigii ccc et xi quarterios Bladi pro xxx Libris 
XVII. s. VI. d. et ob. Item recepimus ibi cum predicto W. Archidiacono : 
De Navi Samsonis de Waravilla’ cccc et xx quarterios salis; De Navi 
Roberti’ Gendun cccc et xxl quarterios salis; De Navi Radulfi Mal- 
veisin dec et ul et m quarterios salis; De Navi Walteri de sancto 
‘ The word tanton’ is interlined. 2 From *—* the words are interlined. 


’ The number is written over an erasure. * tonellos is interlined. 
> A second fecit expunged. * Interlined. 
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Maclovio cccc et 11 quarteria salis; De Navi Willelmi Sewale d et 
1X quarterios salis; et de Navi Petri Daubof de et 1 quarterios salis. et 
totus predictus sal remansit in salva custodia nostra apud Portesm’. 
Item recepimus ibidem in eodem termino ad opus Domini Regis de missione 
Gilleberti filii Reinfridi cc bacones; et de missione archidiaconi Dunol- 
mensis et Philippi de Vlecote c et Lx Bacones; et de missione Briani 
de Insula ccce et 11 bacones. et omnes Bacones illos Liberavit predictus 
W. Archidiaconus per visum nostrum Ade de Stawal’ qui illos duxit in 
Pictaviam per breve domini Regis. Item recepimus de eodem Briano 
1 et xvut Bacones veteres et Putrefactos qui remanserunt in custodia 
nostra apud Portesm’. Et in huius rei testimonium fecimus hoe Cyro- 
graphum tripartitum ; culus una pars remansit predicto W. Archidiacono, 
et altera nobis predictis Willelmo de falesia et Ade de Portes’, et tertia 
nobis suprascriptis Willelmo Makerell’, Willelmo cum Barba, Richero de 
Portesm’, Roberto Le saillant, Hereberto Iustise, et Stephano Carnifici 
in Communi custodia nostra. 





The Complaints of Henry III against the Baronial 
Council in 1261 


THE discussion given below may be of interest as a comment 
upon the system of control established by the baronial council 
under the Provisions of Oxford. Some of the specific grievances 
brought forward by Henry III and the replies of the council 
to them support the view, recently advanced,’ that certain of 
the French clauses of the Provisions of Westminster omitted from 
the Latin Close Roll version were actually carried into effect as an 
integral and essential part of the baronial scheme, and that con- 
sequently this section of the provisions was not discarded shortly 
afterwards as a series of radical measures which had been 
imposed upon the scheme from outside.” 

The complaints follow consecutively upon the only copy of 
the Provisions of Oxford which I have been able to trace outside 
the two identical texts of the Burton annals ;* it is given in the 
Cottonian MS. Tiberius B. iv. In this volume Sir Robert 
Cotton, whose autograph is on fo. 91, seems to have bound up 
together two separate manuscripts: fos. 1-90 contain the copy 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle which is thought to have come 


1 By Professor F. M. Powicke, who alludes to the document in ‘Some Observa- 
tions on the Baronial Council (1258-60) and the Provisions of Westminster’, Essays 
in Medieval History presented to Thomas Frederick Tout, ed. A. G. Little and F. M. 
Powicke, p. 132 and n. ; cf. p. 127. 

* The implication of Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii, 4th ed., p. 84. 

3 At Dr. R. L. Poole’s suggestion and by kind permission of the Dean of Lichfield 
I examined the version in the Lichfield Magnum Registrum Album, fos. 72 b-74b (cf. 
Dr. Poole’s remarks in Hist. MSS. Comm., XIV Rep., App., Part VIII, p. 211), which 
corresponds, except for a few slight verbal differences, with that of Vespasian E. cxi. 
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from Worcester ; + fos. 91-218 b are of the fourteenth century, 
consisting of Hemingburgh’s chronicle* (down to 1297) and 
a number of miscellaneous items,? among which stand the pro- 
visions and the king’s grievances (fos. 213-18). Both these 
latter entries, in a hand of somewhere about the middle or 
perhaps the third quarter of the fourteenth century (it is difficult 
to be certain on the point), have evidently been transcribed from 
a contemporary thirteenth-century document, in a French 
‘modernized ’* in accordance with the usage of the fourteenth 
century. This document, or at any rate its archetype, was not 
that from which the Burton annalist took his version of the 
Provisions of Oxford. The new text, it is true, follows the order 
of the clauses in the Burton version, and its readings are, generally 
speaking, variants of the other; but there are omissions and 
insertions of a kind which cannot be accounted for by negligent 
copying,® and are only to be explained by supposing another 
contemporary text of the provisions to have existed. Perhaps 
the original of the present text was the final one, but it is diffi- 
cult to attribute finality to memoranda couched in colloquial 
Anglo-French, and never perhaps, so far as we know for certain, 
published in that particular form by proclamation in county 
court. 

The king’s statement of his grievances appears to be connected 
with the events of February and March 1261, as related by the 
best authority for the history of these months, the Flores Historia- 
rum.’ Strengthened, no doubt, by reassuring news of the success of 
his intrigues at the Curia, in February Henry determined to throw 

' The MS. ‘D’ described by Earle and Plummer, Two Anglo-Saxon Chronicles 
Parallel, 1. xi-xii; Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue, i. 657. 

* fos. 91-211; see Hardy, op. cit. iii. 256. 

* A brief chronological summary of the lives of our Lord and St. Peter (fos. 211- 
12); a list of cardinals together with a statement of the number of parish churches, 
vills, and knights’ fees in England (fo. 212); a short list of important dates between 


1290 and 1314 (Bannockburn) ; the provisions and complaints (as above) ; and verses 
on the electors of the empire (fo. 218 b). 


* Divided from each other only by an irregular line, drawn perhaps by a later hand. 

> Compare with the corresponding clause of the Burton text the oath of the 
‘community’: ‘Ceo iurra la comunalitee dengleterre a Oxenford. Nous touz et 
ceux fasons a sauer a touz genz ge nous auons iurrez sur seintes euangeliez e sumes 
tenuz ensemble per cel serment et promettons en bone foi qe chescun de nous et touz 
ensemble nous entreaiderons e nous le les nous countre touz gentz droit fesauntz et rien 
pernant que nous ne purrons saunz meffaire sauf la foi le Roi et la corone. . . .’ 

* In the lists of the names of the members of committees the order of members 
differs from that of the Burton text at several points; in the list of the twenty-four 
to treat of an aid John Kyriel’s name is omitted and those of Mr. William de Powich’ 
(Powick) and John de Aur’ added (fo. 213 b); the castles are given in different 
sequence, and the name of the castle is placed before that of the custodian ; a number 
of names are differently rendered, e. g. John de Grey becomes John de Greieles, Fulk 


de Kerdiston becomes Fulk de Gerdeston, Hugo Dispensarius (Hugh le Despenser) 
becomes Hugo Dispensator. 


? ii. 462-3 (Rolls Series). 
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off the baronial yoke. He summoned the magnates to London, 
denounced the baronial government as a class conspiracy, declared 
that he was going to seek absolution from his oath to the pro- 
visions, and, after making all Londoners over twelve years of 
age take an oath of fealty to him, shut himself up in the Tower. 
The summonses to parliament had gone out for 23 February,' 
but before this date he had written to a number of lesser magnates 
bidding them come to London immediately with horses and arms.” 
The sudden change of front led to ominous rumours being circu- 
lated in the country, and on 14 March Henry felt obliged to make 
public denial of the intention, credited to him, of exacting large 
tallages and unlawful customs from nobles and people.’ Accord- 
ing to the Flores, the magnates then or shortly afterwards 
attempted to intervene by sending mediators to demand that 
Henry should keep his oath and refer to them ‘ for emendation ’ 
any specific points of grievance which he might have against the 
government. Henry at first energetically refused to listen to 
the suggestion, but was ultimately persuaded to allow his 
grievances to be referred to the arbitration of three men, one 
appointed by each side, together with a third chosen by the two. 
This committee was to hear Henry’s complaints and the council’s 
reply, and to give its decision. The hearing must have taken 
place towards the end of March or the early part of April 1261. 
The reference * to the diverting of the justice Nicholas de Turri 
from coram rege business to the eyre of Cambridge (January 1261), 
and to the omission of the council to appoint a justice to hear 
pleas with the king ‘ deques a ceo parlement ’, shows that the 
inquiry followed the February parliament at no very long 
interval. Henry’s later actions prove that he had probably little 
intention of abiding by the verdict of the committee ; but he no 
doubt welcomed an opportunity of stating his case as an excuse 
for gaining time till the papal absolution (dated 14 April) from 
his oath to the provisions arrived and he could definitely throw 
off the mask. 

His complaints ® are petulant in tone and often childish in 
expression ; but they go with unerring directness to the matters 
in which the council’s tutelage especially irritated him: the 
derogation to his personal dignity, the rigid administrative 
control exercised by the councillors, the appointment and the 
conduct of baronial officials. To these grievances he adds others : 
the baronial conduct of English relations with the papacy, with 
France and with Wales, and (disingenuously enough) the failure 


‘ Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1258-66, p. 141. * Close Roll, 45 Henry III, m. 19 d. 

8 Foedera (1816), i. 405. * Flores Historiarum, ii. 466. ° No. [10}. 

* My thanks are due to Dr. R. F. Treharne of Manchester University for his kind 
help in elucidating several of the complaints and replies. 
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of the council to carry out their projected reform. The council, 
he says, treated him as if he was their ward ; they carried on the 
business of the country without consulting him ;! they removed his 
proved and loyal friends from his service ;? they systematically 
disregarded his wishes, and in consequence the royal dignity was 
brought to naught. He had no power over his own seal; * the 
councillors had taken no steps to pay his debts;° he was no 
longer able to give his wardships to those who served him faith- 
fully or to profit by the heirs ; ® his castles and the royal quarters 
in them and in his demesne manors were being allowed to fall 
into rack and ruin.’ As for the projected reform, the councillors 
had failed in their promise to carry it out. They had appointed 
bailiffs who did not dare to enter the franchise of any member 
of the council,® but were not above encroaching upon the liberties 
of the Crown,’ ‘ new men’ unknown to the king, who let his 
rights slip through their hands ;™ when the king appointed good 
and profitable ministers as justiciar, treasurer, and chancellor, 
the councillors appointed others against his will. There was 
a general failure to do justice ;'* robbery and violence were 
allowed to go rampant and unchecked ; “ the king’s socmen and 
demesne tenants could not get redress of wrongs from the council 
and were worse off than before ; } for lack of justices pleas did 
not follow the king, but were pleaded elsewhere, to the grave 
damage of rich and poor alike ; }* the justiciar usurped the king’s 
judicial functions and sent his writs throughout the land as if 
they were the king’s.’’ The sheriffs and bailiffs appointed by the 
council were debasing the king’s justice and bringing shame upon 
the country ; * those in office no longer administered, but were 
servants where they ought to have been masters ; those good 
traditional instruments of government, the law of the land and 
the exchequer, no longer ruled in England.” The council had not 
helped him to fulfil his obligations in the matter of Sicily, so that 
that country had been lost and he himself was heavily in debt ; ** 
the Welsh had been allowed to overrun the border, Builth had 
fallen ;** and the council had not been ready with their advice 
in the points held over for settlement by negotiation from the 
Treaty of Paris, so that certain territories in France had not been 
restored to the English crown.”* 

Admittedly Henry had raked together all the accusations he 
could, true or false. The charge of failure to do justice can 


‘ 


noun sachant le roy ’, no. [7]. 

“et mettrent ceux qe le Roy ne voudroit ’, no. [17]. 

3 No. [8]. * No. [9]. pe (El. * No. [12]. 7 No. [16]. 

* No. [24]. * No. [3]. 0 No. [13]. 11 No. [6]. 2 No. [4]. 
Nos. [2] and [19}. ™ No. [18]. 18 No. [15]. *® No. [10}. 

7 No.[1l]. * No. [29]. 1” No. [28]. °° Ibid. 1 No. [20]. 

2 No. [21]. Nos. [22] and [23]. 


1 
2 
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hardly be laid to the council’s account, for the eyre prescribed 
by the Provisions of Westminster for the remedy of administra- 
tive abuses was cut short by Henry himself in June 1260, osten- 
sibly because of scarcity and famine, in fact probably for political 
reasons ; a study of the Plea Rolls makes it clear that the charge 
about the socmen was grossly unfair ;+ but the charge of incom- 
petence and maladministration brought against the new local 
officials was not disposed of by the council’s offer to have all 
such cases investigated, though something must be said for the 
confident and ready way in which the offer was made.” On 
the other counts the council stood on solid ground, either by 
directly denying the king’s charges, or by pleading the agreement 
made at Oxford, or by denying responsibility. On the question 
of the control of the seal, for example, the Provisions of Oxford 
directly justified their action;* their financial supervision of 
the wardships and marriage rights of the Crown was guaranteed, 
they could point out, by clauses of the Provisions of West- 
minster ;* they could show that the great officers of state were 
appointed in the covenanted manner by a committee of five 
electors.> The nomination of the bailiffs concerned the exchequer, 
not them ;* and they could deny outright Henry’s statement 
that he was not using his seal: he was indeed granting away 
wardships and escheats and enfeoffing people contrary to his 
promise.’ In reply to his charge that they had failed to carry out 
the promised reform, the council respectfully suggested that the 
king might perhaps play Ais part more loyally. The Welsh 
disaster they laid on the shoulders of Roger de Mortimer.? The 
problems of the Treaty of Paris they were ready to discuss and 
settle.° These replies carry more conviction than Henry’s com- 
plaints. Both provide new and interesting information about the 
nature of the baronial government.” 

The text of the original was copied with very little regard 
to punctuation, and with the exception of the last reply of the 
council runs continuously without paragraphs. In the transcript 
here it has been broken up for the sake of clarity, and an occasional 
point has been inserted in brackets to mark the end of a com- 
plaint or of the corresponding answer. The scribe’s blunders 


* See in particular Assize Roll 1187, m. 7 d, for complaints of the socmen of Brill 
(demesne manor farmed by the tenants) heard and remedied in 1258 by the justiciar. 
The case is printed by me in Ozford Studies in Social and Legal History, ed. 
Vinogradoff, viii, Appendix II, 344-9. 

? No. [26]. 3 No. [9]. ‘No. [1]; cf. n. 2. > No. [4]. 

* *eux sount ceux del eschekere ’, no. [6]. 

” No. [9]. ® No. [26]; cf. n. 2. ® No. [21). 1° Nos. [22] and [23]. 

1! e.g. the method of electing the chief officials by five electors; the use of the 
proceeds of the sale of wardships during Hugh Bigod’s justiciarship-; the power and 
competence of the justiciar; and the financial difficulties of the council after bad 
years. 
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which he cancelled have not been reproduced. For several 
obviously corrupt words I am unable to supply any emendation. 


E. F. Jacos. 
Cotton MS. Tiberius B. iv, fo. 214 b. 

Cez sount lez greuancez dont le Roy se pleynt de son conseil que luy 
deuoit auer conseil al honour de dieu et a le Roi et au profit de son reaume{. ] 

[1] al comencement de ceo que de la dette du Roy aquitere sez conseil- 
lours rient ount fait et le Roi mesmes despent plus quil ne soleit et poy 
donne et ad issy que touz les issuez de son regne sount meyndres ge ne 
lessoloient estre auant quil se obligea a eux del conseil. 

A ceo le conseil dit estres pount* qil fuist purueu que le iustice et 
aultrez feisont pur pru le Roy des gardes et des mariages quant ilz 
eschairount et un partie meist as dettes le Roi acquitere et une partie 
a sustenement de [fo. 215] son hostiel et issy fuit fait en temps 8. Hug’ 
Bygot taunt come le Roi suffrit et auxi le fet lem vncore sil pleist au Roi *[:] 
le conseil dit et respont que de ceo ne sunt ilz nul coupe kar ils ount souent 
monstre qil amenusast lez despensez de son hostiel lez queux illour semble 
trep grauntez®* et il rien ne voet faire de lour priere que * le conseil dist et 
respount que le Roy sy luy plest mustre encheson pur quoy ceo est et qi 
eu ceste ad coupe et ils se frount amendere voluntierz com a seigneur. 

[2] derechief droigture est fayt meys® ge ne soleit et le regne est 
enpoueri pluis qe auant[.] 

le conseil dit et respount ge lem veyt par qi droit est destorbee et face 
lem amendre. le regne est enpouerie par lez felons anez ® que sount estie 
si ge lez gentz morrount par tut de feyme et ne mye par eux. 

[3] derechief lez droitures de regne deperisont au meyns des maluois 
bailifs que conselerez ount mys qils ne osent entrere en terre de ffraunchise 
dascun de conseil ou daultre qe les touche affaire ’ droiture sil apent ou lez 
droitures del regne demandere ou sowire dount tiel contie qe rien ne rent 
del corps del countie com il soleyt pur ceo qe ne list pas as bailliffs en le 
honour lour franchise mes taunt soulement sour lur veynes puruiances|.] 

le conseil dist et respont qils ne mettent nullz baillifs il donnent forme 
as barons del eschekere coment eux lez deyuent mettre ces cestasauere par 
quatre chyualerz de chescun countie qe par lour serment elisent lez 
viscountes ® ou autrez baillifs[:] qilz ne puisent fere lour officez soit enquis 
par qi cest et soit amende si come doyt estre au seigneur. et si la manere 
de eslire lez viscountez ne soit pas bone soyt mayntenaunt amende. 

[4] derechief nul resoune ge le Roy dist ne puist estre qe ceux du conseil 
ne disunt, nous voloms ge issy soyt * et autre resoun ne mettent et ceo pure 
qe quant le Roy noma bones ministrez et profitablez justice Tresorer et 


' Wrongly divided, i. e. ‘ est [et] respount ’. 

* Cf. Annales Monastici, i. 477; Powicke, op. cit., p.131. * i.e. ‘ trop grauntz’. 

* The sentence breaks off, and another reply of the council begins. 

5 i.e. ‘meyns’; so also the form ‘ mes’ below. 

* ‘The bad years’, ‘felons’ as adjective (Annalee Mon. iii. 205, 207-9). 

7 i.e. ‘a faire’. 

* The method adopted November—January 1259-60. For the summonses to the 
sheriffs bidding them bring up to the exchequer ‘four of the more discreet knights 
of their counties’ for this purpose, see Exchequer Memoranda Roll (L.T.R.) 35, m. 5. 

* The sense is ‘ ne disunt “‘ nous voloms ge issy soyt’”’’. 
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Chauncelere les conseillerz meyns couenablez encountre la volunte le Roy 
mystrent.’ 

le conseil dist et respount qe bien est droit qe la ou le Roy dit bien qil 
soit si pluis auant qe nul autre[.] Mes en droit de ceo qilz ne mistrent 
Justice tresorere (fo. 215 b] Chaunceler tiels come le Roy noma respount 
le conseil qe purueu fuist a comencement qe tiels ministrez fuissent par 
elecioun de ceux du conseil et dient ceux du conseil qil donerent lour poer 
a synk de eslire ceux ministrez et si nostre seigneur le Roy voet sauer par 
quoy ceux qil noma ne furent esluz fail qe lez cynks elisours soient assois 
de la sentence dount le ercheuesque lez lia sils discouerisent parole qe la 
fuit dit de nulli persone et eux li mustrent bone encheson et verroy par 
quoi ils en fyrount.” 

[5] derechief quant le Roi se mit en lour conseil il se ne mys pas en 
garde ne qil misent comaundement ge cil doit meulz ge son dit estorroit 
et qilz ne feisent auant qe le roy le dit[.] 

le conseil dit et respount qil nentenderont pas qe lour seigneur soit 
en nuli garde ne ilz ne veudreyount pas qil fuist ne resoun ne lapartene 
a nuli comandement et dient qil est droit et resoun que par tut la ou dirra 
bien qil soit oie et entendu cum cil gest seigneur de eux touz. 

[6] derechief il establirent nouels baillifs et nient connuz du Roy a le 
droiture le Roy garder et issy qe ces baillifs ne se deyent pas estre de parte 
le Roy et issynt perisount lez droitures le Roy en lours mayns kar pluys 
pleisent a aultrez qe au Roy{.] 

le conseil dit et respount qils ne mettont pas les baillifs eux sount ceux 
del eschekere * si come il est desus dit et cil ad nul baillif qe ne sawoue par 
le Roy ‘ ou die cele parole ou est la fraunchise le Roy deperit si le compre 
si come deuera solom le trespas{.] 

[7] derechief ils fount lour tretez et lour conseils en diuersez luez des 
bosoignes le Roy et de regne noun sachant le Roy ne ils lez demandount 
a lour conseil pluis qe le meyndre du regne tut soit il chief del conseil[.] 

le conseil dit et respount qils tretount meynte foith en lieus ou il 
cruident ° qils soient pluis en pees et hors de noyse * pur myeus entendre 
as bosoignes le Roy et puys quant ils ount tretez si maundent de Roy son 
assent et sa volunte come au seigneur. e a chief” mes ils ne fount rien 
pur soun dit. 

[8] Daultre part ount sustret a Roy soun poer dignite reaute issint 
qe poy ou nient est fait pur soun comaundement et necessarie et honeste[.] 

le conseil dit et respount qils obeirent au Roy come a lour seigneur ne 
ils attendent pas qe sa dignite reaute ne soun poer luy soient sustretez 

' i.e. ‘les conseillerz mystrent meyns conuenables ’. 

* This seems to be the first mention of a committee of ‘electors’ to the great 
offices of state under the baronial government. 

* * They are those of the exchequer,’ i. e. appointed in the exchequer. . 

* i. e. refuses to acknowledge Henry’s authority ; ‘sawoue par’=‘se advocat per’. 

* i.e. ‘ cuident’, ‘ they think’. 

* The meetings in February and March 1259 had been at the New Temple in 
London. Professor Powicke terms the Temple ‘ the head-quarters of the Council’, 
op. cit., p. 123 and n. 3. 


? The point is misplaced : the sense demands ‘ come au seigneur e a chief: mes 
ils ne fount rien’, &c. 
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et sil i ad nul ge ne obeise a sez resonablez comaundement Monstre si 
plest a luy ou e en quoy et lem emendra come a seigneur. 

[9] Dautre part le Roy ad nul poer de son seal mes ceux fount lour 
volontee saunz le sey le Roy[.] 

le conseil dit et respount ge de son seal ne firent vnques sin a son pru 
et a son honour et de ceo qil dist qil nad poer de son seal al lour semble 
qil ne fait poynt semblaunt car il donne sez gardes et sez eschetes et fiffes 
gentz [fo. 216] par sa chartre la quele il ne doit pas fere si lui plest saunz 
ceux de conseil solont la couenant ge lour ad feat{.]* 

[10] dautre part come touz plaiez somons devant le Roy * deyuent et 
soloient devant luy estre pledez et cez pleez sount pledez aillours loyns 
du Roy pur defaute de iustice si ge nul pleignant droiture puit auoir pres 
du Roy dount les riches et les pouerez mult sount greues de trauaille et 
despensez et greuement se pleignent de iustice et issint perit le honour 
le Roy et le droiture acustumie{.] 

le conseil dit et respount qe bien est reson qe iusticez sue le Roi mes 
pur la mort H de B.* et par sustrete dautre iusticez fu atornee a Nichole 
de la turre qil deusit estre as pleez le Roy en le heyre de Cantebrigge * si 
remist de purueiere justice a siwere le Roy deques a ceo parlement et ceo 
qe ne fust fait donges fait ore[.] 

[11] derechief le justice enuoyt parmi la terre sez briefs de graunt grace 
par quoy le Roy soleyt auoir graunt auere pur auer les pleez deuant luy 
et ore sount tretez apres le iustice la ou il voet et despise le Roy par quoi 
le seal poy vaut ° a regard de temps passe quant a grauntiere[.] 

le conseil respount qe le iustice doit respoundre de cest chapitre article 
come de soun fait. 

[12] derechief come le Roy soleit autrement donere sez Wardes nome- 
ment a ceux ge longement lauoient seruie taunt est restreint le poer le 
Roy qe poy ou nient est fait de ceo pur son comandement ne de rendre 
lez heirs mes® dautre chose a ces apartenant et issi est le comandement le 
Roy despit auxi come mesme regnast{.] 

le conseil dit et respount ge par le Roy mesmes et par le comune 
dengleterre fust conseil esluz au Roy sil’ mesmes otrea qiles crerreit et 
orreit a lour conseil des gardes et des chetes et dautrez valuez de son 
regne a soun preu et honour et par eux purueu fust qe les iusticez et autres 
feisent le preu le Roy ses dettes aquiter si come desus est dit et eyns fu 
establi par lui par soun conseil[.] ® 


‘ In the Provisions of Oxford: the chancellor swore ‘ ke il ne enselera nul bref 
fors bref de curs sanz le commandement le rei e de sun conseil ke serra present ’. 

* The placita coram rege. 

° The justice Henry of Bath, whose death occurred in August or September 
1260 (Flores Historiarum, ii. 45). 

* Nicholas de Turri’s commission was issued early in 1261 (Close Roll, 45 Henry III, 
m. 13). His roll for Cambridgeshire is Assize Roll 82. 

° *Ts of little value.’ During the summer and autumn of 1258 and the spring 
and summer of 1259 the court of the justiciar, when on tour in the counties, had become 
practically equivalent to the court coram rege ; for Hugh Bigod’s activities see Jacob 
in Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, viii. 36-70. 

° This may be a slip for ‘ ne’. 

* For‘ cil’; to be distinguished from ‘s'il’. 

* ©The reply of the council shows that the justiciar had hoped to make the profits 
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[13] dautre part par les baillifs des fraunchisez sount ocupiez chescun 
iour les droitures le Roy et de ses fraunchises et rien nest de ceo fait 
remedief{ .} 

le conseil dit et respount ge ceo ne sauent ils qe qeun est resoun qil 
soit enquis et soit amende et seysunt a ceo attornez ane auenant gentz 
qe ceo sauent{.] 

[14] derechief les uns dez grauntz gentz et nomement ascun de conseil 
pluis tort a Roy et au people ore a par mesmes quant issy est qe nul 
amendement est fait ou resilef[.] 

le conseil dit et respount qe sil nuli soit de conseil ou autre qe eit tre 
[fo. 216 b] passe le Roy soit sue qe ceux sount et soit amende come au 
Roy et au seigneur et a autre com resoun est[.] 

[15] dautre part lez soquemans et les propre tenauntz le Roy pluis 
soient greues et pluis sount tretez que autrez du reaume pur ceo qils 
nount defense sil veignent au concles despise* et saunz rien esploiter 
dispartount{.] 

le conseil dit et respount qe lez sokemanns le Roy ne vindrent vnques 
deuant eux a pleint faire si homme lour ad fait tort ceo soit amende deuant 
les iusticez ou les baronz de leschekere si come il doit estre et sil soient 
malement tretez soit purueu coment ils serrount defenduz desore enauant. 

[16] derechief les chasteux du Roy et sez maysouns de cez chasteux 
et de sez maneres e de sez fraunchisez perissent par de faute de eyde[.] 

le conseil dit et respount que leur mette amendement et soit enquis 
par baillifs et par constables qi est en coupe et qi lem trouera qil soit en 
coupes si la mende. 

[17] dautre part le conseil le Roy se peyne de remuere le luy qil eyme 
et les queux il ad troue leaux ieques ore et bons les queux seyuent 
les bosoignes le Roy expleitere a preu et honour et a renable voluntee 
le Roy et ceux chescun iour suztout et mettront ceux qe le Roy ne vodroit{.]? 

le conseil dit et respount et prie qe lem lour face asauer queux ceux 
sount et les queux hommes ount mys countre sa voluntee et si ount fait 
chose qils ne deyuent il amendrount voluntierz come a seigneur. 

[18] derechief multz de maux et roberiez sount ore feates par engle- 
terre issint qe la nef le Roy fuit robee en le paas de Altone et menacez 
faitez des charatz le Roy et a ceo amendre nul conseil est mys{.] * 

le conseil dit et respount que bien est resoun qe hommes mette graunt 
peyne a sauer queux ces sount ge ceo firent et quant homme sauera les 
queux ils sount ge lem en face redde iustice et soit purueu que le Roy 
eit tiel compaignie qe neit regarde[.] 


of the wardships and escheats the basis of a financial reform for the payment of the 
king’s debts and the maintenance of the royal household ’ (Powicke, op. cit., p. 132). 

‘ Corrupt. Evidently for ‘si veignent au conseil, il les despise’, ‘if they come to 
the council, it despises them’. Compare reply of the council, ‘the king’s socmen 
never came before them to make complaint ’. 

* Dr. Treharne suggests that this may refer to the king’s belief that Simon de 
Montfort had been the cause of Peter of Savoy’s removal from the council at the 
beginning of March 1260; see Bémont, Simon de Montfort, appendix xxxvii, p. 351. 

* In February 1260 the council had directed all the sheriffs to keep special watch 
in likely places for malefactors (Flores Historiarum, ii. 442). See the writ calendared 
by Luard in Matthew Paris, Chronica Maiora, vi, Additamenta, appendix ii, p. 512. 
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[19] dautre part com xv conseillers furent donez au Roy par le comune 
ore par conseil de eux pluis est greue le Roy despensez az iustiz et si pleint 
viegne de eux nul droiture est fait fors solement despouerez{.] 

le conseil les deux par la comune * respount et disunt ge voylent bien 
qil soit a garde et vue qe les iustiz poent demeynz estre amenez qil ne sount 
et cum il prendrent meyns de Roy plus beal lour serra for qil fazent 
bien et lealment lour officez et bien volount qe les iustiz facent droit de 
nous et dez aultres a touz gentz et ceo sunt il touziours eluz et vncore 
volount. 

[20] derechief ceux [fo. 217] de conseil ne sount point pursui le bosoigne 
de puille si com il promistrent dount le Roy est en dette pluis de ij ¢ m* 
marcz par defaute deux ia le pluis tarde la terre est perdue et leglise defame 
et sustient galle et eux promistrent auant cele besoigne et de fuirer * le Roy 
est en graunt perile de le dite damage oue les vsurez del dettes.® 

le conseil dit et respount qe par eux ne fit vnques le Roy couenant a 
lapostoille de la fiere* de puille et mult lur serra beal qil ce puruayt a 
cieux ge si male covenant luy fesount faire et de la promesse qe fust fait 
au Roysur la fier de puille bien poet homme vere par lez condicions qe ples 
furent entre lapostolie et notre seigneur le Roy si eles soient furmes ou 
noun.’ Et ceo ge le conseil deuera faire de ceste chose de resoun voluntierz 
le fra. 

[21] dautre part le Roi est desherite et auxi com desherite de la terre 
de gales et par defaute de conseil a la qele terre ceux du conseil promistent 
a eyde de quant qe le Roy se obligea a eux et de ceo rien nest fait mes 
perdu est le chastel de abuelly ® et plusierez aultrez terres et multz de 
genz mortz et les targes la ou le Roy poeit auere prisi m* m* marcz pur 
trewe grauntiere fuist purueu en qele damage sount lez hommes le Roy 
saunz manere et saunz mesure. 

le conseil dit et respount ge le chastel de Abuelly fuist a sir Edward 
et il le bailla a sir Roger de Mortimer ge emprist a respoundre la qil 
deuera et de m* m* marcz ne oyerent ils vnques parlere ’ et de damages as 
marches esti bien droit ge le Roi et eus mettent conseil. 


' This is almost certainly a reference to the Council of Twelve (‘ deux’ a corruption 
for ‘ douze’) elected ex parte communitatis (‘par la comune’); the Fifteen seem to 
have referred this complaint to the Twelve, who were concerned in the appointment 
of judges or at any rate with their duties (Powicke, op. cit., p. 131). 

> ‘de fuirer’ probably = ‘de fuer’ (i.e. ‘al fuer’, ‘in consequence ’). 

* In January 1260 Henry III, while in France, had reopened negotiations for 
Sicily (‘le bosoigne de puille’ = ‘ negotium Apulie’; cf. Royal Letters, ed. Shirley, 
ii. 147-8). He may have hoped thereby to gain the papal annulment of the provisions 
in return. 

* i.e. ‘ Paffaire’. 

> Dr. Treharne points out to me that not only had it been decided to cease the 
collection of the crusading tenth when all arrears for the first three years had been 
paid, but the council had also ordered that all collection of other sums granted by the 
pope to Henry, e. g. the goods of intestate persons, indistinct legacies, and money left 
to the Holy Land, should cease until the pope gave a favourable reply about the 
Sicilian enterprise (Close Roll, 43 Henry III, m. 8 d). 

® Builth, which fell on 11 July 1260. 

? They were probably right. In October 1259 Llewelyn had asked for a permanent 
treaty of peace and to be allowed to hold his grandfather's lands in return for a pay- 
ment of £200 a year for eighty years (Close Roll, 44 Henry III, pt. i, m. 19). 
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[22] derechief par defaute de eux purloigne este le estendre de dageneis * 
a Gref damage le Roi[.] 

le conseil dit et respount viegne le conseil le Roy tout a vn lieu semblez 
euoit lem en qele chose soit de murs si soi amende{.] 

[23] Dautre part rien fait del eschange auoir deuer le Roi de ffranche 
des chosez qe mesme cesti Roy ne puit metere hors de sa mayn par agarde 
iesque le veisyn qaresme si come en forme de la pees est tenu ge deuoit 
estre fait dedeynz le feste de touz saintz. 

le conse:. espount auxi come auant veygne le conseil ensemble et veit 
lem par qi le besoigne est de mere si soit amende. 

[24] Derechief com touz ceux de conseil eient feat homage au Roy et 
feaute iure en terreue honour a luy garder, eus auxi come de ceo vbliez 
par obligacion la qele le Roy lour auoit feat de leur conseil vsere en 
amendement lestat du Roy et del regne ount prie le Roy de chescoun 
honour a luy gardere [fo. 217 b] mes par soun assent le seconde serment 
fait de treis est lonour de Roy sauere si come entre eux doiuent quant le 
Roy se obligea a eux{.] 

le conseil respount et dit qils nentendent pas qe sa dignite qe a luy 
apent luy soit rien tolletz et sil est mustre enqoy et ceo serra bien entendu 
come a seigneur et ils nentendent pas qil eyent lour serment [-]re a lour 
seigneur le Roy blemie en nul poynt et sil eyent trepase soit mustre en 
quoy et ilz amenderount come a seigneur. 

[25] Dautre part sour larticle de puille puisge le Roy se obligea a soun 
conseil lapostoil pronuncia apertement ge pluis ne fuist tenu a Roy de 
chose qe touche le regne de puille,” et ge aillourz se qerroit powere et qil 
deuoit faire le pru de eglise de Rome de cele Regne pur ceo ge couenant ne 
fuist garde de par le Roy et issi par defaute de conseil le Roy de totez 
partz est damage. 

le conseil respount * ge si lapostolie pronuncia ge le Roy neust droit 

* The question of the Agenais had been left over for arbitration from the Treaty of 
Paris. The king now complains that the council had delayed to advise him in the 
matter, with disastrous consequences. The next clause is a similar complaint of their 
inaction and the consequent impossibility of carrying out the remnant of the treaty. 

* See Foedera (1816), i. 379-80, for the reply of Alexander IV, dated 18 December 
1258, to the request of the council for a legate (given in Annales Mon. i. 461-6), in 
which he declared Henry’s covenant with the papacy over the Sicilian crown void. 

* These paragraphs may be translated thus: ‘ The council replies that if the pope 
pronounced that the king had no right in the kingdom of Apulia for any covenant 
made between them (pope and king), and as the obligations between them were made 
before the king put himself upon his council and are not observed, the council does 
not feel disposed to proceed in the matter. 

‘The king (“‘la”’ obviously for “‘le”’) shows that, for the amendment of himself 
and his kingdom and for the important business which he had to carry out, as he will 
be able to demonstrate, he put himself upon the counsel of his people, and further 
after Easter (1258) at London [agreed] that he would reform his kingdom [by the] 
ordaining of his council [chosen by] the community of his country, and he still does not 
wish to deny that he holds firmly to the arrangement in so far as it touches the honour 
of God and his faith and the profit of his kingdom, for even if he had not made this 
concession of his own will he would be bound in the matter, and for the very same 
reason is he bound not to observe what is contrary to the honour of God and his own 
pledge and the profit of his realm. 

‘ As to the king’s statement that he put himself upon the counsel of his people 
and will firmly observe the ordaining of his council and desires to maintain it still, 
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en le regne de poille pur nulle couenant ge entre euaux fuist couenantez 
et lez obligementz entre ceux furent faitz auant qe le Roy se myst en con- 
seil de gentz de sa terre et nient gardes et pur ceo ne veut il ceo pas[.] 

[26] la Roy mustre qe pur amendement de luy et del regne et pur sez 
grauntz bosoignes qil auoit a faire si come il purra mustrer si se mist il 
en le conseil des ses gentz et oultre apres le pasche a londrez qe lordement 
de soun coaseil par le comune de sa terre freit il amendement de soun 
regne vncore ne veut pas dedire qil ne le tiene fermement quant qe touche 
le honour die et sa foy et le profit de soun regne car tout saunz cele oltrie 
en serroit il tenuz et par mesme la resoun est il tenu de nun garder ceo ge 
est outre lo[nour de] dieu et sa foi et profit de soun regne[.] 

de ceo qe le Roy dit qil se mist en conseil de sa gent et lordement de 
son conseil fermement tendroit et vncore le veuult meyntere soun conseil 
luy merci vuult et sil plest qe le mustrent en qoy lez chosez nount mye 
estie si bien tenuz come mestre serroit a luy et a soun regne et serrount au 


Roy come a seigneur ge lez chosez soient amendez al preu et honour de 
dieu et de luy. 


















































[27] le Roy mustre ge puis cele ordeynement rien nest fait de soun preu 
ne del regne, enz est le Roy leidement abesse e enpouere et le regne ensement 
issi qe dit de gent passident * et dedeynz [fo. 218] et dehors car ceux de 
denz vient et sentent le mal et ceux de hors le seyuent par oye dire par 
ount le regne est mys en grant desclaundre car lez foreynz entendront ge 
le Roi est hors de tout poer et de toute terrene seigneurie, et ceo est grant 
ledure a touz cez leauz hommes{.]} 

le conseil respount ge par les malueis anes 2 entendrount il ge la terre 
soit enpoueri et si lem nad fait la preu le Roy et del regne mustre en qoy 
ad defaile et par qi et lem amendra come a seigneur{.] 

[28] le Roy mustre ge si va mal ore moult pys irra apres et qe le regne 
ne puist en nule manere estre solom le manere qe lem le gye car il dit ge 
le regne ad este gie auant ces heures par treis choses especialement cest 
a sauoir par la ley de la terre et par leschekere * cest a sauoir par sages et 
bones gentz ge cestez treis choses gouernerount et ore troue a le contrarie 
car tout seyent il bones en eux tel que sount treis souereynz en cestz treis 
choses ne pas apris car il entrerent en celles baillies la ou dussent lez choses 
gouerner et les aultrez adresser comment ge sour gages qe taunt ne sount 


tenuz as choses com il sount les gouernent et issi sount il disciples la ou il 
dusent estre mestres.* 



























































the council thanks the king, and will show, if it please him, in what respect matters 
have not been kept as well as he and his kingdom require, and they will be [sureties] 
to their lord the king that these things be amended for the good and honour of 


God and of himself.’ The French is often impressionistic ; it is almost certain that 
a word has been omitted after ‘ serrount ’. 


‘ The word is obviously corrupt. 














2 * Years’, like ‘ anez’ above. 
* The third of the three instruments of government is not specified : it is probably 
the Great Seal. 

* The text is scarcely intelligible: one might suggest (for car tout seyent il bones dc.) : 
‘for however good they may be in themselves, as three sovereigns they are unlearned 
in these three branches, for having entered upon those offices where they ought to 
manage affairs and direct others, they govern them as men working for emoluments 


without the same obligations as themselves, and thus are they pupils where they 
should be masters’. 
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le conseil respount et dit qe sy lem ad mys en office gentz nientz 
couenable ge ne deuount mustre en quoy et queux sount si soit amende 
par le Roy et par soun conseil{.] 

[29] les viscountes et lez aultres baillifs qe lem fait ore honisent toute 
la terre et entrebeysount le droyture le Roy et destruyount la pays e su’ 
effrount * a pur prendre le droyture le Roy et en ceste manere perde le 
Roy et perdra quant il ad et la terre ierte destrute. 

Le conseil respount et dist qe si homme troue viscountes et aultres 
baillifs qe sount partiez al droyture le Roy gardere soient punys si come 
ils deyuount ou si destruccioun fount soient punys sy come auant est dit 
et ceo soit enquis hastiuement. 





Pier Paolo Vergerio: De Situ Veteris et Inclyte 
Urbis Rome 


THE archaeological fragment De Situ Veteris et Inclyte Urbis 
Rome, now printed for the first time, is preserved in three manu- 
scripts: the first is in the Biblioteca Marciana at Venice, the 
second in the Museo Civico of Padua, and the third in the Biblio- 
teca Estense at Modena.? Here it was seen by Tiraboschi, who 
remarks upon the silence of Muratori, Apostolo Zeno, and 
Nicéron in regard to it ; * and but for his premature death it was 
to have been copied from the Venetian manuscript and included 
by Carlo Combi in his edition of Vergerio’s Epistole, published 
posthumously by the R. Deputatione Veneta di Storia Patria 
in 1887.4 

In each of the above-mentioned manuscripts the fragment 
as here printed is followed by a passage from Petrarch’s descrip- 
tion of Rome in a well-known letter addressed to Giovanni 
Colonna,° the copyist leaving the line of the text unfinished after 
the words ‘ de quarum nominibus ’ and then beginning a new line 
with the passage quoted from Petrarch. There is no reason, 
however, to doubt the authenticity of the ascription to Vergerio 


* Corrupt. 

* Biblioteca Marciana, Lat. Class. xiv. 254, M ; Padua, Museo Civico, B.P. 1287, P; 
Biblioteca Estense, R. 9. 6, Z. There is a fourth manuscript at Padua, B.P. 1203, 
but this is merely an eighteenth-century transcript of P; and similarly that of the 
codice Gravisi at Capodistria appears to be a seventeenth- or eighteenth-century 
transcript of M. M is of the beginning of the sixteenth century; P is of the end of the 
fifteenth. The director of the R. Biblioteca Estense kindly examined Z for me, but I 
have not been able to ascertain its date. The textual variants, as will be seen, are 
neither numerous nor important. 

* Tiraboschi, Storia della letteratura italiana (182A), vit. iii. 957. 

* Cf. C. Combi, ‘ Memoria’, printed as introduction to Epistole di P. P. Vergerio, 
Venezia, 1887, p. xvii. 

’ Epistolae de Rebus Familiaribus et Variae, cura Ios. Fracassetti, Florentiae, 
1859, vol. i, lib. vi, ep. 2, pp. 311 segg. The passage here added to the Vergerian 
fragment is from ‘ Hoc incidenter quantum locus iste’ down to ‘ gloriosam Callistus 
exercuit Libitinam ’. 
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of the first and chief part of the fragment ; and this enables us 
to fix with exactness the date of its composition. 

At the beginning of the year 1398 Vergerio accompanied 
Francesco Zabarella to Rome,! whither Boniface IX had sum- 
moned the famous canonist in order to hear his views upon the 
best means of terminating the great schism. Zonta,’ following 
Novati*® in what would appear a mistaken interpretation of 
a passage in Vergerio’s panegyrical letter written after Cardinal 
Zabarella’s death,’ supposes that Vergerio accompanied his 
friend to Rome twice, and that an earlier visit had already taken 
place at a date between the autumn of 1389 and the spring of 
1390. If this were so, the present fragment, which clearly gives 
the impressions of one visiting Rome for the first time, would 
have to be dated eight or nine years earlier. A comparison, 
however, between the fragment and three letters written by 
Vergerio indubitably in 1398 from Rome and published by 
Sabbadini in 1889 from a Vatican codex® reveals so close an 
identity in substance and phrasing as to force the conclusion that 
the fragment, which is itself in the form of a letter, is contem- 
poraneous with the three Roman letters of 1398. The reference 
here to the Lenten stations, for example, is an echo of the circum- 
stance narrated in the third Roman letter that on the previous 
Sunday Vergerio had gone to San Paolo fuori le Mura ; the letter 
is dated 14 February, and the previous Sunday to it in 1398 
was Sexagesima, when the station is precisely at that Basilica. 
Similarly allusions to the. Roman carnival are common to both, 
and there are the same complaints upon indifference and destruc- 
tive neglect. It may be noted that the allusion in the fragment 
to the building of Sant’ Agostino is of small chronological value ; 
the building, already begun in 1358, is described as recently 
completed in a notarial act of 1444.° 


' Cf. G. Zonta, Francesco Zabarella, Padua, 1915, p. 30. 2 Jbid. p. 11. 

* Cf. Novati, Epistolario di Coluccio Salutati, Roma, 1891-1911, ii. 277. 

* Cf. Vergerio, Epistole, no. exxii, p. 183. The passage in question runs as follows : 
‘Romam autem primum euntem comitatus sum, cum tollendi huius pestiferi schismatis 
causa consilium daturus vocaretur. . . . Totum subinde tempus usque quo denuo in 
Romanam curiam accitus est Padue natali solo peregit, semper iuris canonici profes- 
sioni addictus, nisi quod interdum munus legationis ad magna dominia et ob maximas 
causas iussu principantium adiit.’ The second visit to Rome alluded to in denuo 
is not to be identified with that of 1398, necessitating an earlier visit imagined to have 
taken place in 1389-90; it is that undertaken by Zabarella after his elevation by 
John XXIII to the Sacred College in 1411. This is borne out further by Vergerio’s 
reference to ambassadorial journeys, of which there are several on record after 1398, 
both on behalf of Francesco Novello da Carrara and, subsequently, of the Venetian 
republic ; but not previously. Moreover, there is no evidence in Vergerio’s letters 
before 1398 that he had any friendships in Rome, whereas after that date they are 
frequently mentioned. 

* Cf. Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, xiii (1889), 299 seqq. 

* Cf. A. C. De Romanis, La Chiesa di S. Agostino di Roma. Storia e Arte, Roma, 
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Thus our evidence points clearly to the spring of 1398 as the 
date of the fragment’s composition ; and if a suggestion may be 
hazarded as to the correspondent to whom Vergerio addressed 
it, it may not be too fanciful to think of Ognibene de la Scola, 
the recipient of the other contemporary Roman letters, or of 
Ludovico Buzzacarini, another friend of Vergerio’s at Padua, 
mentioned in those, and to whose interest in archaeological 
disquisitions other letters, written to him by Vergerio about this 
time, bear testimony. LEONARD SMITH. 


De Situ Veteris et Inclyte Urbis Rome* 


Dici solet et habet certam res ipsa rationem in ruinosis urbibus quas 
aut violentus casus diruit aut vetustas exedit esse aerem parum salubrem : 
ac de corporibus quidem intelligatur necesse est, nam de moribus animi 
non facile iudicari potest. Cuius rei etsi parum de causa constaret, tamen 
abunde fidem experientia facit. Hine Aquileia splendidissima quondam 
civitas hoc malo famosa est: Ravenna ex urbibus Italie ut pene dixerim 
antiquissima, Senogallia a Gallis Senonibus ita dicta, Adria a qua mare 
Adriaticum nomen habuit, et Roma, quondam orbis caput, nunc nudum 
nomen et fabula, ac plereque alie hoc nomine cognite sunt. Mihi vero, 
gratias Deo, posteaquam huc veni, valetudo corporis integra fuit, quam 
frugalitate et exercitio confeci, medicamentis optimis et habende et 
tuende * sospitatis : verum animo atque ingenio laboro. Animo quidem,* 
non ut deterior * sim quam soleo, quasi dici de me tritum proverbium ° 
possit : canis qui Romam petit idemque lupus redit,* immo vero quod 
non arroganter dixerim, melior aliquanto sum. Quis enim non com- 
moveatur animo, nisi plane perditissimus hominum sit, atque aliquando 
in se reversus” exigat a se ipso demeritorum suorum rationem, cum 
viderit tot sacra loca, tot templa, tot sanctorum reliquias, tot tantaque 
vere religionis monumenta, que visitationibus quo maiori devotione 
frequentarentur sanctissimi pontifices peccatorum omnium vel pro magna 
parte remissiones indulserunt ? Ego quidem non temere crediderim plus 
esse hic sacrorum corporum et venerandarum ® reliquiarum quam apud 
reliquum universum orbem christianum. Hee quem non moveant? Cui 
non religionem incutiant ? Ac preterea quadragesimales he stationes, quas 
vulgus antiquo vocabulo status *® appellat, quasque non pontifices, ut olim, 
sed plebs et peregrinorum turbe magno concursu frequentant, ut taceam 
prope trecentarum atque octoginta numerum ecclesiarum, que intra 
pomerium urbis aut paullo longius continentur. Nec me pigebit, quando in 
hunc sermonem prolapsus sum, ex sanctuariis celebriora quedam loca et 
ea maxime que religiosorum conventus '° celebrant recognoscere, ut quum 
te huc religio duxerit, facile possis invenire. 


1921, pp. 7-9. For this information I am indebted to the Rev. Don Germano 
Lustrissimi, O.S.B. * Title wanting in P. * M ‘ et retinende’. 

* BE ‘animo sed quidem’. * P ‘ditior’. 5 M ‘tritum vulgo proverbium’. 

®* MPE ‘ petit . . . rediit ’ (v./. ‘ reddit’). 

7 Evang. S. Luc. xv. 17. This and subsequent references indicate verbal quotations 
from Vergerio’s presumable authorities. . 


8 M ‘ venerabilium ’. ® P ‘ states’. 0 P ‘conventum ’. 
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Petri principis apostolorum ecclesia via Aurelia ad radices Ianiculi 
sita est, ubi preter cetera eximie venerationis insignia monstratur in sudario 
facies Salvatoris. Paulus, electionis vas’ dictus, foris portam Capenam 
quingentis fortasse passibus templum habet magnum quidem et ornatum 
quondam, nunc vero, quod ad summam ignominiam tam cleri quam populi 
Romani pertinet, ex magna parte detectum. Ad eandem partem tantum- 
dem fere progressis monstrantur aque Salvie, ad quas ille Neronis iussu 
truncatus est. Est etiam Lateranensis ecclesia sancti Iohannis, pontificum 
quondam sedes, magnis dotata privilegiis, ubi sunt Petri et Pauli aposto- 
lorum capita recondita pro thesauro. Est foris Appiam portam locus, ubi 
verbis Domini, mortem fugiens, ad martyrium revocatus est Petrus. Intra 
Latinam portam sacellum extat, ubi ferventi oleo evangelista Iohannes 
immersus est et virtute divina evasit illesus. Item secus Lavicanam * 
est sancte Crucis ecclesia * quam Cartusiensium monachorum sacer con- 
ventus officiis suis colit et celebrat. Extra vero Tiburtinam est sancti 
Laurentii templum, ubi et eius et Stephani protomartyris corpora requie- 
scunt. Proxime intra urbem est ecclesia sancte Marie maioris miraculose 
monstrata, ubi iuxta presepe Domini Hieronymus humi sepultus iacet. 
Foris muros ad Numentanam portam est sancte Agnetis ecclesia. Con- 
ventus fratrum minorum habitat in rupe Tarpeia, ubi Octavio‘ principi 
Sibilla monstrasse dicitur aram celi. Non procul inde apud sanctam Mariam 
novam religiosi viri montis Oliveti claustro se continent. Carmelitarum 
collegium est ad sanctum Martinum in montibus, Predicatorum ubi Minerve 
templum fuerat, Servorum ad sanctum Marcellum ; . qui locus est inter 
sanctorum Apostolorum ecclesiam et sancte Marie in via lata. Apud 
sanctum Silvestrum sancte moniales claustro recluse sunt, ubi Iohannis 
Baptiste caput officiose monstratur. Fratrumque® heremitarum conventus 
est circa ecclesiam sancti Tryphonis, ubi Augustino templum segnius 
extruunt.’ Est preterea templum mirificum Pantheum ab Agrippa extru- 
ctum, quod ut olim Cybeli et reliquis demonibus, ita nunc beate Virgini et 
ceteris sanctis dicatum est : quod a Phoca Cesare impetratum Bonifacius 
quartus in nostram transtulit religionem. Hec et huiusmodi talia, que 
multa in urbe sunt, ad excitandam animo religionem plurimum valent, ut 
taceam maiestatem summi pontificis et datam sibi ligandi atque solvendi 
animas potestatem, splendorem cardinalium et venerandum eorum cetum, 
ceterorumque prelatorum et cultum et auctoritatem, ac preter omnia 
ceremonias optimis rationibus institutas. Non est igitur ut sim deteriori 
animo, verum ingenio sum tardiore quam soleo, cuius causam non satis 
ratione conicio: quod contra fieri deberet, ut ubi tot divina ingenia 
floruerunt, hic, si qua est in me vis ac scintilla, eo amplius excandescere 
debuisset, nisi fortasse omnia situ et vetustate torpeant, et que noxia 
sunt corpori, eadem animi quoque vires inficiant. Quicquid autem de 
causis sit, ego certe ob eam rem hactenus non prestiti quod pollicitus tibi 
sum quodque scio magno a te desiderio expectari, id est ut situm urbis 
Rome veteraque eius aut in deorum® suorum honorem aut illustrium 
virorum memoriam monumenta describerem ac mihi quidem non defuit 

* Act. Apost. ix. 15. * ME ‘ Lavicaniam ’. ° EB ‘ crucis ecclesiam ’. 


* M ‘ Octaviano’. > M ‘ Marcellinum ’. ° ME ‘ fratrum quoque’. 
7 E ‘templum exstruunt’. * M ‘in dierum’. 
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cura investigandi, modo felicitas inveniendi et describendi facultas adfuis- 
set. Ego enim a quibus cognoscere ista possum non invenio: exiguus est 
eorum numerus qui talibus studeant, et res ipse obsolverunt vetustate. 
Vulgus vero de his fabulas sibi confingens ita corrumpit rerum vocabula ut 
vix quicquam intelligi possit, unde vero dixerim nusqguam minus Romam 
cognosci quam Rome:* si quid tamen videndi studio aut lectione aut 
aliorum sermone consequi potui, id nunc perscribam. 

Ante omnia, que et quanta fuerit Roma indicio sunt ruine exemplaque 
rerum usque in miraculum provecta : altissimi muri supraque * his altissimi 
fornices, palatia instar urbium, et intra montium viscera longo tractu 
deducte testudines: tantum marmor ut vix tantum reliqui in visceribus 
terre lateat, tanta vis porphyrii, tantum Numidici lapidis, columne ex 
diaspro, alabastrum ad grandem copiam, tot diversa genera lapidum, 
tot in uno ipso colorum varietates ut vel in hoc naturam non possit ars 
sequi. Quacumque per urbem eas, ut ea sileam que ruinis sepulta sunt, 
hic columnarum fragmenta videas, illic bases, hie disiectas confractasque 
imagines, grandes conchas, latissima lavacra, ex omni lapidum genere 
cesa.* Denique nihil fere nisi marmor aut peregrinus lapis in urbe 
calcatur: tot urne cinerales sacrate diis manibus, tot integra sepulchra 
miro artificio exsculpta neque enim, ut est apud Plinium, antiquus mos 
fuerat cremandorum in funere corporum,’ cum Silla primus fuerit qui ex 
Cornelia familia cremari se iusserit.2 Nondum igitur efficere tantum avare 
atque ignave plebis violentia potuit quin ex prioribus multa supersint : 
que quasi glorie sue invidia ad obolendam vetustatis memoriam nititur. 
Quum enim duo sint quibus extare rerum memoria soleat, libris scilicet 
atque edificiis, duabus artibus Romani in eorum excidium perniciemque 
contendunt, pictorum scilicet qui ut sudaria peregrinis effingant utillimos 
plerumque et qui in urbe unici sunt libros evertunt, item eorum qui fornaces 
exercent, qui ne lapides ex longinquo vehant edificia destruunt ut marmor 
et vivum lapidum convertant in caleem. Qua ratione plurima iam egregia 
edificia diruta sunt et diruuntur in dies. Sed de his tantum: nunc ad 
propositum redeo.® 

Urbs omnis in xiii regiones suo instituto ac more distributa est, at 
vero natura et loco quadripartita. Prima et maxima pars que omne quod 
est cis Tiberim continet: alia Transtiberim: tertia, minima omnium, 
insula quam Tiber circumfluens efficit, cui initium fecere fruges ex Tarquinii 
Superbi agris in flumen proiecte, cum nemo Marti dicatas pro suis usibus 
vellet attingere :* quarta civitas Leonina, ubi est principis apostolorum 
ecclesia quam Leo papa quartus muris cingere coepit, quintus vero Leo 
perfecit. Ea preter cetera estivum aerem insalubrem habet, hac ut 
arbitror ratione, quod in meridiem soli patens cum australibus ventis 
vapores et maris et Tibridis accipit. Ex his partibus Roma constat magno 
circuitu, cuius ego modum non ausim definire. Muri urbis magna latitudine 
sunt crebrisque turribus quas Aurelianus imperator extruxit.6 Pars 
montana deserta est: plana tamen et que est ad flumen proxima colitur, 
ubi collapsis veteribus edificiis nove nunc ac fragiles case grandibus 


? Petrar. Epp. Fam. v1. ii, p. 314. * M ‘superque’. 3 M ‘ cesse’. 
* Plin. Nat. Hist. vii. 187. 5 Cie. De Legg. ii. 22. 57. 2 ® M ‘venio’. 
” Liv. ii. 2. ® Euseb. Chron. ann. 277. 
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insident fundamentis. Cis Tiberim sunt tredecim porte. Porta Capena 
qua itur ad sanctum Paulum. In muris proximis ad dextram est monu- 
mentum ingens, quadrangula pyramis marmoribus crustata, que vulgo 
Remi sepulchrum dicitur, sed qui literas marmoribus inscriptas legerunt 
id negant, quas nunc difficillimum est legere propter arbusta que inter 
marmorum commissuras oborta’* sunt. In eadem parte est mons manu- 
factus qui Testaceus appellatur, eo quod sit * totus ex fragmentis vasorum 
fictilium quibus tributa provinciarum et regum urbi inferebantur. Mira 
res quidem mihi videtur et Romane potentie indicium ingens, ut vel in 
hanc magnitudinem quam nunc videmus congeries hec excreverit : taceo 
enim quantum diuturnitate subsederit ex quo Roma desiit provincias 
vectigales habere, omitto et id quantum annuis Romanorum ludis quos 
carniprivialibus festis exercent hactenus diminutum est. Secunda est porta 
Appia qua itur ad Domine quo vadis, ab Appio Claudio Centimana ® dicta, 
qui viam que portam hanc respicit censor stravit et Appiam aquam induxit. 
Egredientibus hance et ceteras quoque offerunt se crebre et ingentes 
monumentorum reliquie que in honorem memoriamque illustrium virorum 
extructa fuerunt: ornate quondam res atque magnifice, nunc vero sole 
materie ex ruderibus et calce compacte, quoniam et nomina illorum et 
imagines cum marmoribus ablata sunt. Foris eam portam ad sanctum 
Sebastianum sunt catecumbe,‘ subterranea quedam loca, qualia ad Capenam 
sunt, sed ea fuerunt sanctorum cimiteria in quibus fideles Christi publice 
subterrabantur. Item ad eandem regionem fuerat amphiteatrum Titi 
Vespasiani, in cuius dedicatione quingentas feras populo obiecit.® Post 
hanc est porta Latina qua in Latinos populos ibatur. Inde porta Muroni 
que nunc clausa est, ubi rivus influit civitatem quem ego Appiam aquam 
reor, cum ad Appiam viam perveniat. Alia est porta asinaria Lateranensis 
iuxta sanctum Iohannem. Postea vero est porta Lavicana que maior 
dicitur et respicit viam Pompeianam sive Prenestinam. Inde erat ductus 
aquarum in urbe, altis muris extructus, longissimo tractu, et supra portam, 
que tota ex Tiburtino lapide constat, inscriptum est quis auctor fuerit 
tanti commodi quotque milliario aqua in urbem deducta sit. Erat pre- 
terea alius aquarum ductus qui et ipse montana urbis et partes a Tiberi 
remotas irrigabat. Sed uterque et intra urbem et foris in pluribus partibus 
corruit. Post hance est porta Taurina, ita dicta quod intus et foris sit 
tauri caput insculptum, seu, quod ° verius arbitror, Tiburtina, quia per 
eam Tibur ibatur. Hee dicitur sancti Laurentii porta. Inde porta 
Numentana, que nunc’ corrupto vocabolo dicitur de la Dona, per 
quam itur ad Sanctum Agnetem. Inde porta Salaria qua itur versus 
Sabinam, et duas habet vias, Salariam scilicet veterem que ducit ad 
pontem Milvium, et novam que respicit pontem Salarium. Inde porta 
Pinciana : item porta Flaminia, iuxta quam est ecclesia sancte Marie de 
populo nuncupata, et per eam quoque itur ad Milvium pontem. Ultima 
est porta Colina, ubi per pontem Traiani coniuncta est Rome civitas 
Leonina iuxta monumentum divi Adriani. Item sunt tres trans Tiberim 


1 M ‘aborta’. * P ‘eo quod totus ex’. ’ MP ‘ Centimane ’. 

* P ‘chatetumbe’. 5 Euseb. Chron. ann. 82. 6 P ‘sed quod’. 

7 M ‘seu, quod verius arbitror, Tiburtina, quia per eam Tibur eatur, hec dicitur. 
Sancti Laurentii porta Numentana: que nunc...’ 
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porte: porta scilicet Septimiani vel Septimiana, fortassis a Lucio? 
Septimio sic dicta, qua per adversi fluminis ripam ad ecclesiam sancti 
Petri; secunda, porta Aurelia in summo Ianiculi, que nunc dicitur porta 
sancti Pangratii. Sic scriptum apud aliquos reperi, sed verius arbitror eam 
que sit in monte Septimianam esse, que vero in plano Aurelianam, pro- 
pterea quod ecclesia sancti Petri in via Aurelia constituta est, ut apud 
omnes convenit, quod secundum® priorem sententiam evenire non potest; 
tertia est Portuensis, imperatoribus * Arcadio et Honorio inscripta, ubi 
naves flumine vecte resident. Civitas quoque Leonina tres habet portas 
de quarum nominibus. . . . 


Notes on Visttations, 1536-58 


THE extant visitation articles and injunctions for Elizabeth’s 
reign have been published in Frere and Kennedy, Visitation 
Articles and Injunctions, 1559-75, and my own Elizabethan 
Administration, vols. ii and iii. In the latter work I have made 
a list of visitations for which no articles or injunctions are at 
present available.* Thus for Elizabeth’s reign the field has been 
fairly well worked, though with no claim to completeness. 

For the period 1536 to 1559 Dr. Frere and I have published 
the extant visitation articles and injunctions, and I have 
printed a set which has been found since our work appeared.° 
No effort has yet been made to record visitations with no extant 
articles or injunctions for these years such as has been done for 
Elizabeth’s reign. The following notes represent the beginnings 
of research which I cannot now hope to finish. They are published 
in the hope that they may be of use to some other worker in 
Tudor history. I hope that the Gloucester articles for 1542 and 
1548 will be copied and printed. W. P. M. Kennepy. 


1536. Commission from bishop to the vicar-general to visit Hereford 
diocese : Hereford Register, fos. 7, 10”. 
Skip visits Hereford diocese : ibid. fo. 11°. 
Visitation of Ely : Caius College MSS. 1216, 170 (14). 
Visitation of archdeaconry of Ely: Visitation Books (St. Mary’s, 
Cambridge). 
Visitation of Worcester: Visitation Books (Worcester Diocesan 
MSS.). 
Skip visits Hereford Cathedral: Register, fo. 40°. 
This record includes a royal letter ordering the dean and chapter 
to submit to episcopal visitation. 
' E ‘Septimii Iani vel Septimiana fortassis a Lucio’. P ‘Septimii Iani vel 
Septiminiana ’. 
? P ‘conveniat quod secundum’. Jf ‘ conveniat, ad secundum . . . potest’. 
3 M ‘ Portuensis imperatoris ’. * j. 19-25. 5 Ante, xxxix. 252. 
VOL. XLI.—NO. CLXIV. Pp 
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. Wakeman visits Gloucester Cathedral: MSS. of the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Gloucester. 

This record contains a set of nine visitation articles of which 
I have only an analysis with answers from the cathedral body. 
The answers disclose that there was negligence in the observation 
of the divine services, that accounts were not carefully kept, that 
there were dissolute quarrels among the stipendiaries, that daggers 
were worn, and that service books were lacking. 

1543. Harpsfield visits the Isle of Wight as commissary for the bishop of 
Winchester: Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 12483. 

1545. Skip visits Hereford diocese : Register, fo. 52. 

1546. Visitation of the archdeaconry of Northampton: Visitation MSS. 
(Peterborough). 

This is a most interesting record of a visitation carried out by 
John ap Harry for Gilbert Smyth, archdeacon of Northampton, 
and well deserves publication. There is a list of the clergy and 
churchwardens summoned, and the comperta are of great value 
in throwing light on the early processes of the Reformation. 
For example, ‘many readers and meddlers with the Bible’ were 
reported; surplices were neglected; the injunctions were not 
read; curates go to market dressed as laymen; some eat flesh 
in Lent and opposed preaching about it; one man, ‘ Barker, 
a smith’, read the Bible in his house, while five were common 
readers of the Bible ‘not only unto themselves but also unto 
audience’; some discouraged and abused the use of beads; one 
would not take holy water or holy bread and would not kiss the 
pax. So the record goes on. Then follow the legal proceedings. 

1548. May 28. Wakeman visits the diocese and cathedral of Gloucester : 
MSS. of Dean and Chapter of Gloucester. 

This record contains a set of ten Latin articles administered to 
the dean and chapter of which I have only an analysis, and 
includes answers from the dean, subdean, canons, minor canons, 
&c., to some local and general articles which are not extant. The 
answers disclose that ‘ as regards the consecration of the Eucharist 
the mode, form, and order are changed at the instigation of Roger 
Tilar ’, and the subdean testified that he doubted whether Tilar 
had any intention of consecrating. This evidence was supported 
by Canons Jones and Froweeter and Minor Canon Hendon and 
by Swallow, a clerk. In addition evidence was forthcoming that 
‘the canonical hours were in use otherwise than we were accus- 
tomed’. The bishop issued a special injunction to Tilar to 
consecrate in the accustomed form, and to all to observe the 
accustomed order in Divine Service ‘ until it shall be otherwise 
ordered and disposed by our Lord the King’. 

1549. Skip visits Hereford diocese: Register, fo. 77”. 

1551. September 17. Royal mandate for bishop to visit Exeter: Exeter 
Register, xvi. 

1554. June. Brooks visits Gloucester Cathedral: MSS. of Dean and 
Chapter of Gloucester. 
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1556. March. Commission from Pole to visit Norwich diocese : Norwich 
Miscellaneous Book, fo. 61%. 
May. Commission from Pole to visit Exeter diocese: Exeter 
Register, xviii. 
September. Commission from Pole to visit Ely diocese: Thirlby 
Register, fo. 50. 
1558. April. Brooks visits Gloucester Cathedral: MSS. of Dean and 
Chapter of Gloucester. 





William Semple’s Reports on Scotland in 1588 and 1610 


WE print below two documents from the Scots College of 
San Ambrosio of Valladolid. The first, a fragment of a report of 
Colonel William Semple in 1588, written in Spanish, is in a volume 
of miscellaneous papers labelled ‘ Legajo 1. Coronel Semple ’. 
Of this there is also another draft. The other document is in 
Italian and belongs to the year 1610: in the volume it precedes 
the earlier report. There are many instances in this report of 
Colonel Semple’s curious mistakes in Italian. The mark | which 
he places before the names of different peers probably indicates 
that these men were not considered to be openly on the side of 
Spain. The term catholic seems to have been used in a purely 
political sense. Our transcripts were made with the assistance 
of Mr. J. E. Woodroffe and by the kind permission of the rector 
of the college. Davip and ANTHONY MATHEW. 


I 


Los qui seguiran el rey de Escotia en qualquere casisa y sus poderes. 
El duque de Lenos de menor edad y por cor lo no se meneban sus 

parientes y vassales. 

El conde de Murray su poder de conte es legos. 

El conde de Athol su poder es legos. 

El conde de Merchal de buen seguito mas pobre de hasienda. 

El conde de Mar por un cor valeroso de persona h’m’o la nasion requere 
no tene mucho seguito. 

Mi lord Hamilton de grandes tierras mas il mayor parte segue su hermano 
menor por cor valleroso y es muy buen Catholico. 

El conde de Bothwel almirante de la mar valleroso de su persona de 
muy gran seguito mas facil de condision y no Catholico. 

El conde de Crauford resoluto de su persona mas pobre. 

El conde de Montrois su poder es legos. 

Mi lord Ogilbie de buen seguito y en buena parte Seton, Semple y Lord 
John Hamilton, Libiston,’ Herries de buen gente y un buena parte. 

My Lordis de Hume, de Enchafesa,” de Flemyng, de amicos y mas 
muchos barones de gran poder y por no cor largo se escuse escribir. 

' Lord Livingstone. ? This was probably the laird of Enchaffray. 
Pp2 
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Sei seros catolicos de Escosia 
los condes de Huntle 


Morton 
Cathnes 


Conde Sutherland 
Conde de Arrel 
Conestable de Escosia 
Conde de Craufurd 
mi lords Ogilbie 


WILLIAM SEMPLE’S REPORTS ON 


Politicos 

el conde de Rothes 
Conde de Bothvel 

que es almirante 
Conde de Muray 
Conde de Argyl 
Conde de Glencarne 
Conde de Casilli 
Conde de Montetha 


October 





Herejes 
el rey de Escosia 
Conde de Atholl 
Conde de Mershel 
el duque de Lenos 
Conde de Anguis 
Conde de Mar 
Conde de Aran 
mi lord Linsay 








» Hume mi lord Enermethe »  Sumervail 
- Seton »  Enchafray » Hamilton 
- Semple ;»  Doune »  Ochiltre 
- Gray 5, Cathcart 
ss Lebinston » Ros 
»  Heris »  Borthik 
es Yland » Vester 
»  Flemyng » Boyd 

»  Lovat 

» Glamis 


»  Creichton 
Las calidades de los que governen al rey de Escosia 

Mi lord Cansallii del reyno hijo segundo de un pequino barron que par 
autoridad de su ofisio es segunda persona al rey de Escosia. 

El senor de Henelndan hijo segundo de un baron. 

El barron de Condonknows de mas poderosos que ay entre estos. 

El barron de Carmichel valleroso de su persona mas pobre. 

El senor de Glamas thesorero del rey hombre valleroso y prudente mas 
poco seguito por ser hijo segundo. 

Todos estes son del consejo y governa al rey de Escosia a desguito de 
todo el reyno. 


Il 


Della nobilita o nobilj de Regno de Scotia 


Le forze del Regno de Scotia consistano nella nobilita come in Ingliterra 
nel populo, perche il populo d’Ingliterra e molto richo et de Scotia e molto 
povero. Laltra causa della forze della nobilita de Scotia e la conservatione 
del medisimi nome delle case, et quilli del medisimi nome seguitare il capo 
del nome et se defendano |’ un I altro in ogni causa, et seguitarano lor 
capo senza risguardar se la causa e giusta o ingiusta, o contra il principe 
o altro qual si voglia, come il capo del nome de Hamylton o di Gordon 
s’ havesse de fare, tutti de qual nome le seguitariano et spendariano la vita 
per luj senza |’ apartegnenza al capo per alsi ma ragione se no se siano del 
medesimi nome et questi fariano alla gli suoi prossimj parei d’ altro nome. 
La nobilita consiste in marchesi, conti, lords o viceconti et baroni, ma 
perche gli baroni per la mayor parte seguitano gli marchesi conti o lords, 
© per causa de vassalayia o de ensanguinta, o per esser del medesimi nome, 
© per amicitia, qui no si fara mentione delle barroni. I] regno di Scotia e 
diviso per quattro fiuimi grossi, Fortha, Taw, Dia et Speia, a talche si sappia 
in che parte del regno habitano gli nobili, sarano diste per gli detti fiuimis. 
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Tra il fiume de Fortha et l’Ingliterra habitano catholici 
| Il Marchese de Hamylton, capo de nome molto numeroso delli Hamiltonj 
de sangue regia, et heride del Regno di Scotia manchando questo Re colla 
sua prole, come che fra sei et fatte catholico non se ancora scoperto per 
catholico per buene ragioni. Le conte de Abircuen suo cognato, de nome 
de Hamylton. Tutti del nome de Hamylton tanti gentii che catholici 
seguiterani questi D’mi Sig’ri, gli fariano mille cavalli et piu 50 lanceati del 
nome del Hamylton.’ 
Il conte de Angus capo del nome numerosissimo del Douglas sta in 
Francia sbandito per la fede. 

Il conte de Hume capo del valoroso nome de Hume. 

Il conte de Venton * capo del nome grande de Seton. 

| Il conte de Lithco capo del nome de Livingstone non se scoperto 

catholico, la contessa* sua moglie e manifestamente catholico et la defende 
il marito lui havuto l’educatione delle figluole del Re. 

Il conte de Bothuol ® valoroso sig’re sta in Spagna. 

Il lord 0 viceconte de Maxuel ® capo de nome grande de Maxuel sta in 
Francia. 

Il lord 0 viceconte de Herys del nome de Maxuel. 

Il lord o viceconte de Semple capo del nome de Semple. 

Il lord o viceconte de Sanchar ” capo del nome de Critton. 

Il lord 0 viceconte de Boyd ® capo del nome de Boyd. 

Il lord o viceconte de Elphynston ® giovane capo del nome de Elphyn- 
ston. 

| Il lord o viceconte de Rosbraugh capo de grande nome de Car, per 
ancora non se scoperto per catholico ma si sa et se tale. 

| Il lord o viceconte de Bulclouch *° capo del nome de Scot, valoroso 
signore per convertate a Roma per el p’re Tyris ma |’ retornato all esercitiso 
delle heretici per de cura e castello. 

Tra il detto fiume de Fortha et l’Ingliterra habitano questi heretici. 

Il conte de Glencarne capo del nome de Cuningham fomese et assaj 
potente heretico. 

Il conte de Montgomery capo del nome de Montgomery freddo heretico 
et nemico capitale del sopra deto conte de Glencarne contra il gli se 
jungeria s’ c alli catholici. 

Il conte de Cassile capo del nome de Kenedy mezzo heretico. Il] tutore ™ 
era catholico. 


? The note-book of Dr. John Southcote states that the marquis of Hamilton died 


a catholic. * The earl of Angus was living in Paris. 
* This was presumably George earl of Winton ; his elder brother was still living 
but insane. * Lady Helen Hay, sister to the earl of Errol. 


° Francis earl of Bothwell is said to have supported himself by necromancy at 
Naples at this date. 

* Lord Maxwell was living in Paris and was executed for treasonable fire-raising 
and murder on his return. 

? Lord Crichton of Sanquhar was hanged for murder in the following year. 

* Lord Boyd spent much of his life on the Continent, being troubled by a vehement 
dolour in his head. 

* Lord Elphinstone’s brother served the Spaniards in Naples. 

10 Better known as Sir Walter Scott, a stepson of Lord Bothwell. 
"! Sir Thomas Kennedy of Culzean, who was killed in 1602. 
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Il conte de Mar capo del nome de Erskyn fermato heretico de poco de 
forze o seguita. 

Il sig’r Georgio Hume conte de Dunbar et sig’r de Berwico, per il solo 
favore et liberalita del re rivolissimo, ma de la piu bassa nobilta, figliolo 
secondo o terzo genito de sua familia, da molti odiato, fermato heretico, in 
la sua seguita depo’ de suoi denari. 

Il lord o viceconte de Leslie seguitara il conte d’Errei capo de sui nome. 

Gli lorde o viceconte Borthik,’ d’Ochiltre de Ross Carnart® de poco 
de forze. 

Tra il fiuimi de Fortha et il fiume de Tayo catholici 

| Il conte de Rothes il giovane capo del nome de Leslie il p’re e vecchio 
inutile. 

| Il conte de Pertha capo del nome de Dru’mond valoroso. 

| Il conte d’Argil capo del nome de Campbel, non se mo’strato publica’te 
catholico * fiu co’vertito alla fede a Roma per un padre Jesesuita, con- 
fessato el evisato se maritato alla figliola del Marquesi de Huntly molto 
catholico. 

Il conte de Domfirmeling cancellario del Regno, de grand’ authorita et 
prudentia. 

| Il conte de Tulibarn capo del nome numeroso de Murray. 

| Il lord o viceconte Innerpofray. 

| Il lord o viceconte de Oliphant,‘ capo del nome de Oliphant. 

Heretici tra gli detti fiuimi 
Il conte de Menteith de perfiss’me forze. 
Lord o viceconte de Lyndesay de poco destina o seguita. 
Tra il fiume de Tayo et il fiume de Dia catholici 

Il conte de Errol capo del nome de Hay et conestablio del Regno 
valeroso. 

Il conte de Craford * vecchio capo del nome de Lindsay sui fratelli sono 
catholici. 

Lord o viceconte d’Ogilby capo del nome numeroso Ogilby. 

Lord Gray * capo del nome de Gray gub’nator hereditario della pri’tia 
d’ Angus. 

Heretici 

Il conte de Athol’ povero indubitato, de vassali razzi senza cavaleria. 

Il conte de Monterosa capo del nome de Grame, amico de catholici, et 
dire de la sua espada e molto catholico. 

Il conte de Marischal capo del nome de Keith gli sono pocchi lo governa 
il congnato Thomaso O’Gilby molto catholico et valoroso fratello della 
co’tessa ® sua moglie catholica. 


‘ Lord Borthwick is supposed to have been murdered by the Galloway witches in 
1623. 

* This was presumably either the laird of Carnwath or perhaps Lord Cathcart. 

* Lord Argyll declared himself a catholic in 1618. 

* His father, the master of Oliphant, who had disappeared, is said to have been 
living in Algiers as a slave. 

° Lord Crawford died soon after in the debtors’ prison at Edinburgh. 

° Lord Gray had lived in Italy for several years. 

* Lord Atholl had been imprisoned for misrule in his country and was confined 
to the capital at this time. 

* Margaret Ogilvie of Airlie. Her brother was a resetter of Jesuits. 
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Il lord de Glamis capo del nome de Lyon il suo zio*' e catholico et lo 
governa. 
Tra il fiume de Dia et il fiume de Spea catholici 
Il marquesi de Huntly capo del numerosisso de Gordon governa quasi 
tutti lei provincie tra questi duoi fiume molto catholico valoroso et fortunato 


in guerra. a 
e Heretici 


Il lord o viceconte de Forbes * capo del nome de Forbes. 

Tra il fiume de Speia et il Mare Settentrionale catholici 

Il conte de Suderlande domino quasi a tutta la cuntra de Suderlande. 

Il conte de Caitness* capo del nome de Sinclair domino a tutta la 
Cathanesia. 

Gli seg’ri MacIgny et Macky sono potenti seg’ri catholici. 

Heretici 

Il conte de Murray seguitara il marquese de Huntly suo socero. 

Lord o viceconte de Lovat capo del nome de Fraser, se rendo al obsequio 
del marquese de Huntly et per questo si li pagho ogni anno un stipendio 
assai bueno. 

De questi nobili heretici sono molti gli end’agli nel cuore sono catholici, 
et al tempo seguitariano gli catholici. Li forze precipue delli heretici 
insistano nelle terre grosse et baroni delli gli non si fa mensione de questa 
numerasione si vede che le forze delle catholici sono dieci molto piu grande 
che quelle delle heretici de che un solo et medessimo giorno li catholici 
possono occuparate tutti le terre grossi et porte del mare de tuttiil Regno di 
Scotia. 

[Endorsed] Don Guillermo Semple .1610.* 





The Instructions to Donzelot, Governor of Martinique, 
17 December 1823 


THE question of French designs in Spanish America in 1820-5, 
discussed by me in this Review,” is advanced a further stage by 
the discovery of the instructions of the French government to 
Donzelot, governor of Martinique. These were found for me by 
M. A. Doysié at Paris, in the archives of the ministry of marine 
(which then included the colonies). 

These instructions were discussed by Villéle (then acting 
foreign minister of France) before a meeting with the Russian, 
Austrian, and Prussian diplomatic representatives at Paris on 
11 June 1824. The account of this meeting given in my former 
article was based on the evidence of Vincent, the Austrian repre- 
sentative. It was, however, misleading in one respect, because 

! Sir Thomas Lyon, master of Glamis. 

* His brother was a Capuchin under the name of Archangel at Tournai. 

* It is curious that Robert earl of Orkney is not mentioned in this list. He was 
beheaded for rebellion in 1615 and had been prominent as a pirate for some years. 

* The date is confirmed by the memorial of Cardinal Capata (Papeles. El Coronel 


Semple, Legajo 1, no. 5,7 December 1630). There is a reference to the paper in the 
testimonial of Don Juan de Velasco, Pap. 1, Leg. 1, no. 9- * Ante, xl. 34-53. 
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it assumed that the instructions of Donzelot there mentioned were 
instructions about to be sent, whereas in fact they were dated 
17 December 1823 and had already been received by the French 
governor of Martinique. 

Villéle began the meeting of 11 June 1824 by reading to the 
allied representatives the latest reports from Donzelot. These 
spoke of a possible revolt of negroes and coloured men in Cuba 
and Porto Rico, at the instigation of the rebel Spanish-American 
colony of Colombia, and stated that the Spanish authorities in 
the two islands had asked him for assistance. Villéle then read 
some part of the instructions he had already sent to Donzelot, 
which his allies proceeded to approve. The instructions are 
printed below in full, though Villéle seems to have read only the 
last three paragraphs to his allies. 

A few conclusions may be indicated. 

(1) The instructions obviously embody the special views of 
Villéle as to ‘ most-favoured nation ’ treatment to French com- 
merce as the price of independence to Colombia and Mexico. 

(2) Similarly he disclaims the use of force on the mainland 
either by France or Spain. This was partly due to Canning’s 
conference with Polignac ; partly to the refusal of Ferdinand to 
co-operate with France ; partly to Villéle’s only personal view that 
the independence of the mainland had been practically achieved 
in 1823. Polignac and the Ultras did not acquiesce in this view. 

(3) The use of force to aid the Spanish government in Cuba 
and Porto Rico is distinctly authorized by the instructions of 
17 December 1823. Yet on 7 November Chateaubriand had 
promised the British government that he would not interfere, but 
would be ‘ neuter ’ between monarchists and constitutionalists in 
Cuba, and the instructions of 17 December are therefore contrary 
to this solemn pledge. It is noticeable, however, that the Ultra 
influences on the French ministry were strong in December 
1823. On the 12th Polignac wrote from England that Mexico 
could be reconquered with 5,000 or 6,000 men, and that he hoped 
for the reconquest of Peru. It would be just like Villéle to refuse 
to abet schemes of armed aid to Spain on the mainland, but to 
sanction them in the isles. He thus avoided the major risk, 
but sanctioned a minor one. In doing so, however, he broke 
Chateaubriand’s pledge. 

(4) At the conference with his allies in June 1824 Villéle said 
that prompt French aid could be given to Porto Rico from 
Martinique, but that a French battleship would need to be off 
Cuba, and he promised to station one there. It is interesting that 
Chateaubriand had refused to send one to Cuba in 1823, and 
mentioned this as a proof of French moderation to the British 
representative at Paris. So, on this showing, Villéle was more 
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provocative in 1824, undoubtedly owing to pressure of his allies 
in conference. 

(5) Canning had informed Europe that he had refused to allow 
certain Spanish revolutionaries to proceed from England to 
Cuba, and had already insisted that France should not assist 
or encourage reactionaries in that island. And France had pro- 
mised not to do so in November 1823. Armed intervention of the 
type contemplated by Villéle, and approved by his allies in 1824, 
could not therefore have failed to produce a situation of extreme 
gravity not only with England but also with the United States.’ 
It was not only an unneutral act but a violation of a previous 
pledge. 

(6) It is instructive that one fortnight atfer the allied confer- 
ence of 11 June Villéle was again suggesting to England that he 
hoped to see a Bourbon prince in Mexico.” As on 3 November 
1823* he had told Stuart he had abandoned this project in 
deference to England, he was now disregarding her wishes. 

It is interesting also that he and his allies at their conference 
in August 1824 recommended Spain to try to reconquer Mexico. 
In December 1823 Villéle had recommended her to try negotiation 
on the basis of independence. It is probable that the allies of 
France, and the Ultra section of the cabinet with Polignac at 
their head, had pushed Villéle a long way further than he wished 
to go. It is, however, significant that no armed intervention, 
such as was contemplated, actually occurred in 1824. When 
a much milder form of interference was tried by Donzelot in 
1825 it was disavowed by Villéle, but in doing so he inadvertently 
revealed the purport of the instructions of December 1823. 

(7) The new evidence confirms the French design to use force 
in the islands in 1823-5, but weakens the argument for it on the 
mainland in 1823. Of course the French occupation of Cuba in 
1824 would have released Spanish troops for use against Mexico, 
and that may have been the reason why Villéle contemplated, 
and his allies approved, this scheme. HaRoLpD TEMPERLEY. 


France: Archives Nationales, Marine BB? 203, fos. 70-3. 
Paris, le 17 Décembre 1823. 
[Le Marquis de Clermont-Tonnerre, Ministre de la Marine,] & M. Le 
Comte Donzelot, Lieutenant Général. 
Secrette. 
Monsieur le Comte, cette lettre vous sera remise par M. Chasseriau qui 
vient de recevoir du Gouvernement du Roi une mission pour la Cote ferme, 
* Canning seems to have thought Spain would fail to hold Cuba, and desired, if 
possible, its independence. Failing that, he had no objection to its conquest by 
Colombia or Mexico. But he desired to deny their possession to any Great Power, as 
e. g. France, and held that any French armed attempt to interfere might produce that 
result. To Granville 21 June 1825 (E. J. Stapleton, Correspondence [1888], i. 276). 
> F.O. France 146/58. Stuart to Canning 24 June 1824. * F.O. France 146/54. 
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M. Samouel, lieutenant de Vaisseau, recoit la méme mission pour le 
Mexique. Vous voudrez bien, aprés que vous étes pénétré du but et de la 
nature de cette mission délicate, leur donner les instructions de détail 
qui vous paraitront convenables. Ils vous communiqueront l'un et l’autre 
celles qu’ils regoivent de M. le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres. 

Avant la Révolution de 1820, l’Espagne se disposant 4 rétablir par la 
force son pouvoir sur ses anciennes Colonies, la France a fait tout ce qu’elle 
pouvoit faire, en considérant |’Espagne et ses anciens sujets comme de 
simples belligérans et en gardant & leur égard une neutralité exacte et 
complette. Lorsque la Révolution de 1820 a placé le Roi d’Espagne sous 
le joug des factieux, la France n’a pas di profiter de cette circonstance 
pour songer & ses intéréts propres. Elle a di attendre que le Roi d’Espagne, 
rendu & la plénitude de ses droits, pit apprécier la nécessité résultant de 
tous les événements qui se sont passés depuis que ses Colonies d’ Amérique 
ont déclaré leur indépendance et l’ont obtenue de fait. Le succés de nos 
armes a placé le Roi d’Espagne dans cette situation; et la France, aprés 
avoir si généreusement couru les chances d’une guerre faite entiérement 
4 ses frais, a le droit de penser a ses intéréts, quand surtout elle a la convic- 
tion que ce qu'elle demande est dans |’intérét réel de l’Espagne. 

En résumé il nous paroit impossible que l’Espagne puisse jamais recon- 
quérir ses anciennes Colonies ; mais nous croyons qu'elle doit tirer avantage 
vis-a-vis d’elles de ses droits incontestables pour arriver 4 un arrangement 
qui lui soit plus profitable que ne le seroit le rétablissement de son ancienne 
domination. 

D’un autre cdté, nous croyons que, quel que soit le parti que prendra 
l’Espagne, le moment est venu ot nous ne devons pas laisser d’autres 
Nations s’emparer définitivement, & notre détriment, des relations com- 
merciales avec les vastes possessions qui échappent 4 |’Espagne. Dans 
cette situation, nous avons pensé que nous pouvions avoir sur nos rivaux 
un grand avantage, en raison de ce que nous pouvions seuls aujourd’hui étre 
les intermédiaires entre l’Espagne et ses anciennes colonies. Ainsi, nous 
disons au Roi d’Espagne : nous ne pouvons plus rester, & l’égard de vos 
colonies, dans la situation ot nous nous trouvons ; mais nous ne voulons 
rien faire que d’accord avec vous et pour votre intérét: profitez de cette 
circonstance et de notre appui pour faire avec ces mémes Colonies un 
traité qui, en échange de l’indépendance que vous leur accorderez, assure 
a notre pays des avantages commerciaux qui le dédommagent. Quant a 
nous, nous traiterons avec elles uniquement 4 cette condition que nous 
serons traités sur le pied de la nation la plus favorisée. Si cette proposi- 
tion vous agrée, nous agirons avec vous dans ce sens. Si, au contraire, 
vous vous obstinez dans des projets dont l’impossibilité est démontrée, 
nous vous avons averti: nous pourvoirons & nos intéréts indépendamment 
de vous. Nous vous prévenons que déja nous avons des agents secrets a 
Colombie et au Mexique qui annoncent, & ceux qui y exercent l’autorité 
supréme, que nous agissons prés de vous pour vous déterminer 4 accorder 
& leur Patrie le bienfait de l’indépendance moyennant des avantages con- 
venables pour le commerce espagnol et sans aucun avantage pour nous que 
d’étre traités, sous le rapport du commerce, sur le pied d’une égalité com- 
plette avec les autres Nations. P 
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Nous disons aux Colonies Espagnoles: tant que votre ancienne 
Métropole ne vous a pas reconnues, vous n’avez qu'une existence précaire. 
Le plus grand bienfait auquel vous puissiez aspirer c’est de légitimer votre 
indépendance aux yeux du monde. Nous sommes les seuls en position de 
vous le procurer: nous agissons dans ce sens prés du Roi d’Espagne. Que 
voulez-vous, que pouvez-vous lui offrir qui le détermine en raison des 
avantages que son pays trouveroit dans ses nouvelles relations avec vous 
& renoncer & ses droits souverains ? Nous sommes préts & lui porter vos 
paroles et nous ne vous demandons rien que d’établir en notre faveur 
Pégalité la plus complette sous le rapport du commerce avec les Nations 
les plus favoris‘es, votre ancienne Métropole exceptée, attendu qu’elle 
a droit & des avantages particuliers, en raison de celui qu’elle vous donnera 
et qui, politiquement, est pour vous d’un prix inestimable. 

Telle est, Monsieur le Comte, la ligne de politique franche, noble et sage 
en méme tems, sur laquelle la France croit devoir se placer. C’est dans ce 
sens que MM. Chasseriau et Samouel doivent parler aux chefs des Gouverne- 
ments Colombien et Mexicain,’ mais sans développer aucun caractére poli- 
tique jusqu’’ nouvel ordre. 

Vous voudrez bien leur donner les directions particuliéres que vous 
jugerez convenables. La considération dont vous jouissez dans toute 
Amérique ne peut que leur étre du plus utile appui. Vous comprenez 
que cette affaire doit étre conduite avec secret et avec adresse pour que 
nos rivaux ne puissent pas nous nuire avant qu’elle soit arrangée positive- 
ment. Le Gouvernement du Roi ne peut d’ailleurs sur ce point que s’en 
remettre 4 votre zéle et & votre prudence dont il a des preuves si multipliées. 

Vous voudrez bien, Monsieur le Comte, me tenir exactement informé 
de tout ce que vous pourrez apprendre touchant les forces des Anglais 
en Amérique et les projets qu’ils pourraient méditer pour profiter au détri- 
ment des autres nations des troubles qui agitent le nouveau monde. 

$’il arrivoit qu’une révolte contre les Gouverneurs pour le Roi d’ Espagne 
i Porto-Ricco ou & la Havane vint 4 éclater et queces Gouverneurs vous 
demandassent des secours, vous leur en donneriez, mais avec toute la 
prudence nécessaire pour ne pas donner sujet & |’Angleterre ou & toute 
autre Puissance de prétendre que nous voulons nous établir dans ces 
Colonies. En conséquence le secours devroit étre momentané et borné 
au moment du danger, et tous vos actes devroient étre empreints de ce 
principe que nous secourons nos alliés, mais sans rien prétendre saisir, ni 
garder pour nous. 

Je n’ai pas besoin de vous dire que, si vous étes dans le cas de donner 
ces secours, il est important de le faire avec des moyens assez respectables 
pour ne craindre aucune insulte de la part de qui que ce soit. Vous sentez 
bien toutefois que les circonstances sont assez délicates pour ne rien engager 
légérement ; que par conséquent ce n’est que dans le cas ot ces Colonies 
seroient dans un péril imminent qu’il faudroit leur envoyer un secours et 
que vous devez le faire de maniére & éviter toute intervention armée con- 
traire & la ndétre, de la part des autres Puissances. 


* These two French agents were in fact roughly handled by the governments 
concerned and sent back to their own country, being suspected of French annexa- 
tionist designs. 
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Reviews of Books 


L’Italie Primitive et les Débuts de V Impérialisme Romain. By Lton Homo. 
(Paris: ‘ La Renaissance du Livre ’, s. a.) 

Le Génie Romain dans la Religion, la Pensée et Art. By ALBERT GRENIER. 
(Paris: ‘ La Renaissance du Livre ’, s. a.) 

Storia dell’ Italia Antica. By Errore Pats. Vols. i, ii. (Rome: Casa 
Editrice ‘ Optima ’, 1925.) 

L’Empire Romain. By Lton Homo. (Paris: Payot, s. a.) 


HERE we have a bundle of books on the history of Rome which, it may 
be hoped, bear testimony to a widespread demand for an accurate and 
scholarly presentation of the results secured by historical research not 
overburdened with detailed discussions. The first two belong to the well- 
known series which bears the title L’ Evolution de VHumanité and seem 
well fitted to serve their purpose. M. Grenier is well known as a student 
of prehistoric Italy, and his views on the earliest period of Roman civiliza- 
tion are therefore of interest in themselves: when he leaves this ground 
and tells us, for example, that the tribunate of the plebs was modelled 
on the dypapxia of Naples, we may venture to doubt. It is also to be 
regretted that he has allowed some monstrosities to appear in his quota- 
tions from Roman poetry, the most remarkable being perhaps the line 


Consule cum Mario capti Iugurthae sedes, 


the original of which any classical scholar will easily recognize. Salapu- 
tionem, too, is a strange form to ascribe to Catullus! M. Homo deals 
rather with political history: he, too, has his dogma, and it is that the 
Etruscans, ‘ just as they founded the city of Rome, also created the Roman 
state’. We await his fuller treatment of this subject which is promised. 
In the meantime we have an interesting sketch, hardly carried beyond 
146 B. c., which needs to be linked up with his book on the empire. This 
latter has a defect of form which makes it distasteful in parts, viz. the 
insertion of long passages which are mere catalogues of fact and would 
often be more useful and intelligible if put in the form of tables. Such are 
the sections on the pay of the army (p. 147), the lists of legions and fleets 
(pp. 155, 176), the catalogue of frontier-posts in Dacia (p. 211), and so 
forth. There are also repetitions, e.g. the information concerning the 
personnel of the Seventh Legion given on p. 162 is also to be found on 
p. 278. M. Homo is at his best on the military side, and it was a happy 
thought to introduce a translation of the remains of Hadrian’s speech, 
delivered at the inspection of the Third Legion at Lambaesis. But how 
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does he know that in the System of Marius sixteen years of military 
service were required from those entering the army (p. 145)? There 
are some signs of haste in the spelling of names; ‘ Tepelte’ (p. 265) 
seems to mean ‘ Thelepte’, and, what is more confusing, ‘ Noviodunum’ 
(p. 310) must surely be written for Novae. Apart from these blemishes, 
however, the book is freshly written and salient points are chosen and 
stressed. 

M. Pais proposes in his preface to treat the history of the Italian 
peoples and Rome on broad lines down to the foundation of the empire, 
and to follow the principle which he adopted in his Storia d’ Italia, beginning 
with the Greek settlements of Sicily and Magna Graecia. This intention, 
however, is not strictly carried out, since the early chapters deal with the 
primitive peoples of central and northern Italy, including the Etruscans, 
and also with the intrusive Celtic and Germanic elements which made 
their way into the peninsula at a later time. The text is summary, and 
the notes are not intended to give it full ‘ documentation ’, although useful 
references are contained in them ; but the wealth of illustration (including 
many subjects by no means familiar even to scholars) is remarkable and 
reflects great credit on the publishers. There are views of almost every 
important site mentioned in the text, and early Italian art and archi- 
tecture, as well as coins, are strongly represented. Few of the illustrations 
can be called irrelevant, except perhaps a view of Corinth and a portrait 
of Herodotus. We shall look forward to future volumes of this work, 
which so far brings us only to the threshold of Roman history proper. 

H. Stuart Jones. 


The Arts in Early England. By G. Batpwin Brown. Vol. ii, Anglo- 
Saxon Architecture. New edition. (London: Murray, 1925.) 


TWENTY years ago, when Professor Baldwin Brown started to review the 
evidences of the Saxon arts, his first volume was designed as a key to his 
subject. There followed volume after volume dealing exhaustively with 
the successive architectures of the Saxon periods, with the sculptures of 
the crosses, and the early works in metal and manuscripts. Now, in the 
revision, he has reissued his second volume with a general restatement 
of identifications and has added definite assignments of style to the Saxon 
periods. Dr. Baldwin Brown builds up a system of chronology, linking 
up the archaeological evidence of liturgy and craft with historical record, 
and makes us understand what treasure of art came in the first four cen- 
turies of the English occupation of Britain. When first published his 
conclusions and datings ran counter to cherished and almost pious ascrip- 
tions which historians of early church work had favoured. It is the habit 
of modern art appreciations to take famous names as necessary for christen- 
ing outstanding works of design. But Dr. Baldwin Brown gives better 
reasoned consideration to evidences of craft value, and on occasion his 
chronology shows no respect for current lore ; as when, for example, he 
finally demolishes the popular maxim that —_—— masonry was the 
criterion of Saxon building. 

Broadly, he has defined distinct characters of art ont craftsmanship for 
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the three main periods of the pre-Conquest architecture of England. A 
church-building era immediately followed the century of conversion, and 
was symptomatic of both the Keltic and Roman mission-fields. This work 
of the seventh and eighth centuries was consummated in Archbishop 
Theodore’s organization of the English church. It has left us such 
monuments as Escombe church in Northumbria, the aisled basilica 
of Brixworth in the midlands, and Wilfrid’s churches of Jarrow and 
Monkwearmouth, as well as the fragments of St. Augustine’s churches at 
Canterbury. The second era following on the Danish devastations coin- 
cided with a proselytizing movement in mid-England: from Rhenish 
monasteries came varieties of Carolingian culture. Deerhurst is the 
monument that best illustrates this mixture of the Nordic and the Byzan- 
tinesque. A third period opens with the advance of the kingdom of Wessex, 
its tenth-century expansion being marked by an outburst of activity in 
all the arts. Church-building, sculpture, and manuscript-painting then 
acquired a national technique which was to outlast the Danish kings and 
the Norman Conquest. Dr. Baldwin Brown subdivides this last era into 
three stages. A tenth-century date may be given to the distinctive Anglo- 
Saxon church-plannings with porches, as at Bradford-on-Avon and Dover, 
leading on to rudimentary cruciform structures. The tower-churches of 
the Humber district are characteristic: as are also the massive west 
towers of Earls Barton and Barnack with their peculiar strip decoration. 
There followed, however, in the early eleventh century a decadence. We 
see plainer, rougher work in sheer, unbuttressed towers, and these Dr. Bald- 
win Brown derives from Rhenish sources, rather than from their use as 
refuges during forays. The point is, perhaps, not clearly made out by 
him, for though these towers had small defensive capacity they could 
give protection when manor-halls and cottages were ablaze. The Danish 
period under Canute is responsible for the church at Hadstock in Essex, 
with its transept and clearly cruciform intention : a few years later came 
the prolific period of church-building under Edward the Confessor. The 
Saxon mason-craft was taking here and there suggestions from the Norman 
Romanesque that had become on the other side of the Channel the pro- 
gressive architecture of Europe. But even when that came into England 
with the Conquest, it was used for the building of great abbeys : the parish 
churches were still continuing Anglo-Saxon tradition. To this Saxon- 
Norman ‘ overlap’ Mr. Baldwin Brown has assigned a large number of 
the churches that have been claimed as of pre-Conquest date. It is hard 
to determine by building-style that a particular church was built before 
or after the Conquest. For indeed there was to survive right into English 
Gothic some of the craft character of pre-Conquest building; the masons 
kept to many habits of native schooling though indoctrinated with the 
science of Romanesque construction. 

In so much detailed argument there are some opinions that may be 
disputed. Still in the valuable appendix of accredited examples, which 
gives the essential data in summary, the small misdirections are outside 
the main questions at stake. But in this appendix the leading examples 
that are dealt with at length in the text are only briefly mentioned. A 
summary of argument would have been helpful. 
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Mr. Baldwin Brown can dismiss our sophistic estimates of art evolution 
as a progress of art-designing. Down the long perspective of church- 
buildings that have continued from Wilfred’s time to ours, he sees the 
root of Saxon art as Mediterranean in idea, but necessarily Nordic in 
execution. The Saxon craftsman, in skill of metal-work, had nothing to 
learn from the Romans; but in masonry his halting step was dependent 
on missionary dictations of design. Workmanship stumbled when form 
was accepted not as construction but as style, in the same way as Gothic 
exported to India has had no issue. It would seem that Saxon church- 
builders could never decide what arch construction meant. They never 
gained the Romanesque competence of ashlar facing, or the level bonding 
of a stone-knit fabric. They were as childishly eager for big stones as any 
prehistoric Stonehenge builder. Still if to the Normans in England was 
due the creative Romanesque of pier and arch and vault, yet on another 
side they, the Normans, were the barbarians. Sculpture and painting were 
churchmen’s arts, in which the Saxon artist found religious sentiment to his 
hand: witness his manuscript drawing, or the Lazarus reliefs at Chichester. 
But with the Normans architectural carving was for long a mere savage 
decoration. We hope that Dr. Baldwin Brown will treat the later pre- 
Conquest manifestation of this special Saxon genius, and so complete his 
corpus of the Saxon culture. E. S. Prior. 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Thirty-fourth Year of the Reign of King 
Henry the Second, 1187-1188. (London: Pipe Roll Society, 1925.) 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Second Year of the Reign of King Richard 
the First, Michaelmas, 1190. Edited by Doris M. Stenton. (London: 
Pipe Roll Society, 1925.) 


THE resumption of publication by the Pipe Roll Society will be welcomed 
by all who are interested in medieval history. The present two volumes are 
the first that have appeared since 1915, when, because of the war and the 
high cost of printing, publication was suspended. It is to be hoped that 
no further interruptions will occur. The second of the two volumes begins 
a new series and is ably edited by Mrs. Stenton. Mr. Charles Johnson 
contributes an introduction to the same volume in which he describes the 
procedure followed by a sheriff in his accounting before the Exchequer, and 
also, in brief compass, some of the more interesting contents of the roll. 
The first part of this introduction is a lucid and valuable piece of work. No 
editor of the first volume is mentioned and there is no introduction. 
Several innovations, the reasons for which are given by Mrs. Stenton in 
her preface, have been introduced in the method of editing the second roll. 
The few simple abbreviations used, R. for Rex, Vic. for Vicecomes, and the 
like, save much printing. Interlineations, erasures, and blank spaces are 
clearly noted. An attempt has been made by the use of italic type to show 
what words or phrases were added subsequent to the writing of the greater 
part of the roll. It is not always easy to make this distinction and it is 
extremely difficult to be certain when the additions were made, but the 
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innovation is to be commended as part of the plan to place before the reader, 
so far as possible, the original text. 

The rolls add materially to our knowledge of the details of some of the 
more important events of the period, though much of this information has 
been already utilized by historians. In the second roll, as pointed out in the 
introduction, there are many entries relating to the preparations being made 
for the crusade, from the sale of counties to sheriffs to the gathering of 
ships and war material. The massacre of the Jews that disgraced the 
opening of Richard’s reign is referred to in a number of entries. A few 
items in the first roll refer to the crusade proposed by Henry II, among 
them two records of the payment of the Saladin tithe (p. 11). There are 
also notes on the movements of the king, his son John, and other notables of 
the realm, and a record of the expenses incurred in sending some fifteen 
hundred men, on foot and on horse, from the counties of Gloucester, 
Hereford, and Shropshire to London, whence they were to go to France 
(pp. 95, 106-7, 210). 

Of interest to economic historians are the records on both rolls of the 
payments made by the gilds of the weavers of London, Huntingdon, 
Lincoln, York, Oxford, and Nottingham, the cordwainers of Oxford, and the 
fullers of Winchester. In the second roll (p. 157) there is the record of the 
payment imposed upon the adulterine gilds of London that had organized 
themselves without licence under Henry II. Among the expenses for the 
purchase of goods, mention is made of various kinds of cloth, of linen for 
windows (2 Ric. I, p. 156), and of all varieties of munitions of war. Even 
the descriptive parts of the names of men give some information, for some 
are called smith, others weaver, butcher, fuller, goldsmith, dyer, tailor, 
merchant, and soon. Moneyers, workers in mints, are referred to in York, 
Ipswich, Thetford, Norwich, and Winchester. The miners of Carlisle are 
noted as being in arrears in the payment of their ferm, the amount of which 
is large enough to indicate a considerable volume of business. 

References to the clergy appear in many places, chiefly as in receipt of 
alms. Among the recipients are the Templars, hospitals, many monasteries, 
and, not least of all, Gilbert of Sempringham, who is noted as in receipt of 
eight pounds ten shillings in Lincolnshire (34 Hen. II, p. 67). There are 
several references to men, designated as anchorite (inclusus), who were also 
receiving alms (e.g. 2 Ric. I, pp. 52, 103, 137). 

The miscellaneous character of the contents of the rolls may be illus- 
trated by a few other items. There are many entries recording the expenses 
in connexion with the repair of castles, with mention at times of the part of 
the castle that had been repaired. In the sphere of taxation there is a large 
amount of information concerning the tallage, gifts of boroughs, scutage, 
and feudal aids. Payments by boroughs for charters are noted on the 
second roll (e.g. pp. 68, 111, 145). The administration of justice finds its 
place in the records of fines and amercements imposed by royal judges for 
every sort of breach of the law. John de Brideport is described as the king’s 
physician (2 Ric. I, p. 3) and Reginald and Alnodus are called engineers, the 
latter having supervised various repairs in the wall, quay, and landing-stage 
at Westminster (34 Hen. II, p. 19). Two men are noted as converted to the 
Christian faith andas receiving almstothe amount of thirty shillings and five- 
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pence (ibid., p. 23). John, son of Roher, the sister of Saint Thomas (Sancti 
Tome), is mentioned (ibid., p. 202). The clerks who chanted (cantaverunt) 
Christus vincit before King Henry at Pentecost received twenty-five 
shillings for their pains (ibid., p. 19). 

The Pipe Rolls contain a large amount of valuable information, but as 
long as they remain in manuscript this is available to relatively few scholars. 
Under the auspices of the present officers of the Pipe Roll Society the situa- 
tion bids fair to be remedied and all medievalists will wish them success in 
their undertaking. James F. WILLARD. 


The Early English County Court. By W. A. Morris, Ph.D. (University 
of California Publications in History, vol. xiv, no. 2. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1926.) 


Tuis short treatise will be found extremely useful by many students of 
English history who were not perhaps as fully aware as the specialist of the 
gap existing in our institutional histories. Dr. Morris has assembled a 
vast amount of scattered facts, many of them from printed sources, but 
some of considerable interest and importance from hitherto unprinted 
material, and from them he has built up an account of the composition, 
procedure, and activities of the county court in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. To this he has added an appendix of illustrative docu- 
ments, half as long again as the text of his essay, taken from Coroners’ 
Rolls, Assize Rolls, Sheriffs’ Accounts, Chancery Inquisitions and Miscel- 
lanea, Close Rolls and Memoranda Rolls, and has printed extracts from the 
Plea Rolls of the County Court of Cornwall for 1333, first discovered among 
the Public Record Office Court Rolls in 1923. 

Dr. Morris would probably be the last person to claim finality for this 
study, or to suggest that he had exhausted the material even for the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The twelfth-century county court, 
too, on which he makes various interesting observations, requires fuller 
investigation, whilst the developments of the fifteenth century are obviously 
bound up with the history of parliamentary elections upon which so much 
research is now going forward. But for the two centuries to which he 
confines himself he not only fixes and registers many floating impressions 
common to all students of the period, but establishes certain other facts 
of which they were probably quite unaware. That the county court 
met, in most English counties, on the same weekday at regular intervals 
of four weeks, established by Mr. Alexander for the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries,’ is here shown to hold good for the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. That the meetings were usually held within the castle or shire 
hall; that the full county for public business was followed by a rere-county 
for fiscal business ; * that villeins as well as freemen did suit to the shire 
court; that the judgements were pronounced by the more important 
suitors ‘ on whose nod the decision of the others depended ’ as against those 
“of small substance and no value’ (p. 109); that appeals of murder were 
made, duels waged, and the king’s writ of right pleaded in the county 
court of the thirteenth century, were facts of which we ought to have been 


1 See ante, xl. 1-12. * See ante, xxxix. 401-3. 
VOL. XLI.—NO, CLXIV. Qq 
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aware, as much as that special inquests on behalf of the Crown were con- 
stantly being held there, and that statutes and other royal announcements 
were proclaimed there, whether in Latin, French, or English. Dr. Morris 
prints (p. 173) a record from a St. Paul’s manuscript, pointed out to him 
by Mr. H. G. Richardson, showing that a deed was read out in the county 
court of Essex in 1295 both in French and in English, which reminds us 
of the clerk of the Crown in the eyre of Kent in 1313 making the hundred 
jurors check their French verdicts in English. 

With more novelty, perhaps, comes Dr. Morris’s evidence as to the 
swearing-in of royal and seignorial bailiffs in the county court (pp. 136-7), 
the presentment of crimes there by the reeve and four men (pp. 103, 113), 
the importance of the civil jurisdiction of the sheriff well into the fourteenth 
century (pp. 117-21), and the attempts at local legislation (p. 154). 
Amongst the most valuable documents printed are the sheriffs’ accounts 
of the profits and perquisites of the counties of Kent, Essex, and Hertford- 
shire under Henry III, upon which further light may be expected from 
the work of Miss M. H. Mills, but which give at once clear evidence as to 
the dates and, in some cases, as to the places of the sessions of the county 
courts in question. 

A few minor points call for notice. In his discussion of incidence of 
suit (p. 102) Dr. Morris appears to misinterpret the writer of the Leges 
Henrici, who distinguishes between the suit owed to the generalia placita 
by the great magnates of the shire in person, and the suits owed to the 
monthly sessions from specific holdings. The statement that no more 
suit was due from a divided than from an undivided holding could have been 
reinforced by references from the Hundred Rolls to men who owe thirds, 
quarters, sixths, and eighths of suits. The expression, which occurs fre- 
quently in the Hundred Rolls and elsewhere, that a suit to the county 
court ‘is worth’ so much to the king might seem, as Dr. Morris says 
(p. 100), to imply that the payment pro secta relaranda was of that amount ; 
on the other hand, there is clear evidence in the case of the hundred and 
wapentake courts that payments had to be made by those who came as 
well as by those who stayed away. It is probable that the king’s pence 
collected at the rere-county included such customary payments from 
suitors to the county court: 

There are rather a large number of misprints in the Latin of the docu- 
ments, none of which, however, are likely to mislead the reader, unless it 
be liberi tenentes for libere tenentes on page 173. The date of Assize Roll 
48, cited on pp. 162 and 165, is 1284 and not 1274. Several mistakes over 
place-names occur on page 93. The Wiltshire hundred should be Kyn- 
wardstone or Kinwaston ; Burbeech is in Sussex, not Surrey ; ‘ Flitcham 
Birch’ should rather be the burgh or bury at Flitcham, a prehistoric 
tumulus." The Essex county courts were held at Writtle, not ‘ Writeley ’, 
those of Middlesex at Brentford, not ‘ Brainford’. These venial errors 
serve to remind us that once again it is to a dweller overseas that we owe 
a valuable and much-needed piece of work on an entirely English subject. 

H. M. Cam. 


‘ See Blomefield, History of Norfolk, iv. 531; Victoria County History of Norfolk, 
i, 276. 
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De Rekeningen der Graven en Gravinnen uit het Hennegouwische Huis. 
1% deel. Uitgegeven door Dr. H. J. Smrr. (Utrecht Historical 
Society. 3rd Ser., no. 46. Amsterdam: Miiller, 1924.) 


Stnce the publication by the Society of Antiquaries in 1787 of Topham’s 
edition of the Wardrobe Book of 28 Edward I, comparatively little 
use has been made of the very valuable material contained in the accounts 
of the royal household. Other countries have been more alive to the 
possibilities of records of this kind, and the Dutch, in particular, have 
already had the benefit of five volumes edited by Dr. H. G. Hamaker 
containing ‘ Accounts of the County of Holland’ and ‘ Accounts of the 
County of Zeeland under the House of Hainault’. Dr. Smit’s work is 
supplementary to that of Dr. Hamaker, and contains certain accounts from 
the archives of the department of the Nord at Lille, relating to the house- 
holds of John II and Philippine of Luxemburg (1299-1304), Joan of 
Valois, wife of William III (1319-36), and her son William before his 
accession to the county (1332-3). Another volume is to contain sundry 
accounts of the count’s officers in Holland and Zeeland, mainly from the 
archives at The Hague, a general introduction, and an index. The reviewer 
who waits till the appearance of the second volume will have his task 
appreciably lightened. 

The accounts in this volume have already been partly published by 
Finot in vol. vii of the Inventaire des Archives départmentales du Nord, but 
Dr. Smit prints at greater length (though even he omits details of daily 
expenses from which nothing can be gathered) and with some corrections 
in the readings. He has collated the transcript from which he worked with 
the original in all cases of apparent doubt, and has tested its accuracy by 
examining passages of considerable length. He offers this text as practically 
final, and so far as a reviewer can judge without repeating his work the 
claim is justified. However, the original itself is not impeccable. Here 
and there, where the account puts in an impossible date or sum, or hope- 
lessly misspells a word, Dr. Smit adds a note of exclamation. Indeed, he 
does it rather too often, for in some places the figures queried are perfectly 
correct, the manner in which they were obtained having escaped Dr. Smit’s 
notice. In one case (p. 109) where he remarks in a foot-note that the 
casting-up is incorrect, the explanation is that either the accountant or the 
transcriber has left out one of the monthly drafts made by the countess on 
her receiver. In other places, however, where the figures are obviously 
incorrect no notice has been taken. It would no doubt have added to the 
editor’s labours to check the figures throughout, but it would certainly 
have been a great guarantee of accuracy in transcription. It must be 
remembered that documents of this kind, used for practical purposes and 
carefully audited, are not as a rule incorrect, and that medieval arithmetic, 
though not always as easy as our own, was reasonably accurate. Therefore, 
when figures do not tally we ought first to suspect the accuracy of our own 
copies, and, if satisfied of that, make sure that the document we are using 
is itself an original. 

The first group of accounts may be briefly dismissed. It consists merely 
of a series of states of account of different accountants, without any par- 
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ticulars. It corresponds approximately with the statements which we find 
on our own Pipe Rolls, or in the ‘States and Views’ or the ‘ Precepta’ of the 
Memoranda Rolls. Dr. Smit has quite properly selected the statements 
relating to Holland and Zeeland, only adding those relating to Hainault 
when they were of general interest. To any one who has studied Edward I’s 
recoinage of 1298, and the ‘ crokards, pollards, and baudekins’ which 
he demonetized on that occasion, the account from Easter to Lammas 1302 
of the mint of Valenciennes is of special interest, because a large proportion 
of the coins thus thrown out of circulation came from that source. Un- 
fortunately it is very difficult to make out from the figures what was the 
exact fineness and weight of the ‘ passe-avant’ unless we assume some 
mistake in the statement. 

The second group of accounts corresponds fairly closely with the 
English ‘ Wardrobe Book’. They are not always complete, but should 
include (1) receipts grouped under the various sources of revenue ; (2) cash 
payments for household expenses, similar to the daily household accounts 
of Edward I but in greater detail ; (3) purveyance in kind by the various 
receivers ; (4) ‘ parties foraines’ corresponding to our ‘ Necessaria’ or 
sundries, but including gifts, payments to messengers, alms, agio on 
exchanges, and parchment &c. for the account; (5) assignments on the 
various accountants; and (6) ‘contre-sommes’, corresponding with the 
English controlment, being a duplicate account kept of the weekly house- 
hold expenses by the ‘ masters of the household ’ and thus repeating the 
information already given in no. 2, which was kept by the ‘ clerk of the 
household.’ When both accounts survive Dr. Smit omits the ‘ contre- 
sommes.’ The third series of accounts is similar in character, but much less 
elaborate, because the young William was usually a member of the house- 
hold of his mother, and only required a household account when he was 
away by himself, or for clothes and small personal expenses. His accounts 
correspond to those of the children, for instance, of Edward I. 

There is no need to elaborate the various matters on which these accounts 
throw light. There is a bewildering variety of weights and measures. Thus 
the muid of Mons, for measuring corn, was divided into 8 rasiéres, and 
was half the muid of Valenciennes, divided into 8 witels. At another date 
we find 1 muid of Mons = 12 rasiéres = 48 coupes = 8 witels. Again, a 
muid of wine may contain 20 setiers or 80 lots. As the household moves 
from Mons to Valenciennes, or Le Quesnoy, or again to The Hague, the 
measures and the coinage change, and everything has to be reduced for 
purposes of account to one denomination. The coinage of Holland is 
double the value of that of Hainault. In most cases the measure of value 
to which everything is related is the old gros Tournois consisting of 3 esterlins, 
and by means of this not only French Tournois and Parisis but the various 
French gold coins and the florins of Florence are reduced to a basis of 
Dutch or Hainault currency. When the index is completed this book 
should be almost a ‘ Universal Cambist’ for the early years of the four- 
teenth century. 

The historical allusions are not very largely concerned with England, 
although they throw some light on the visit of Queen Isabella to Dordrecht 
and Briel in September 1326 and her expedition against Edward II, in 
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which a contingent under John of Hainault took part. There are also 
several references to the marriage of Philippa to Edward III, and to the 
visits of Adam of Orlton and the archbishop of Canterbury to the court of 
Hainault in connexion with the preliminaries. The messenger from 
Avignon, who brought the news that the dispensation had been successfully 
obtained, arrived the Sunday before Michaelmas 1327 and was rewarded 
with a gift of 5 florins, making £6 5s. Od. in Hainault currency. 

On the other hand this volume is a rich storehouse for all who approach 
the Middle Ages from the picturesque side. Thus a scribe is paid, in April 
1326, £9 12s. 8d. Hainault currency for writing a romance for the countess, 
including 52s. for the parchment and for the hire of two romances, from 
which he presumably composed an eclectic text. In the same year we find 
a payment for ‘ quarrels, wooden horses, and wooden swords bought 
at Saint-Amant to give William and the children’. On another page a 
man is found purchasing the freedom of his wife and daughter, who were 
serfs. Or a cook loses his New Year’s gift because he was absent from the 
house on New Year’s morning, and has to have it made up to him when he 
arrives in the evening of the same day. The countess, who is expecting 
the birth of her son John, who died almost immediately afterwards, has 
the girdle of St. Gertrude brought to her in her sickness. Moreover we 
have the names of all the great people who came to stay from time to time. 
A great event, such as the funeral of the young Louis or Philippa’s espousals 
a few months later, brought great numbers of them, and the household 
books went up in consequence. On the birthday of the Virgin the children 
had a feast of their own, costing 11s. 4d. including 16d. given as a reward 
for the recovery of William’s sparrow-hawk. We are even told the name of 
the countess’s dog. We learn that the king of France had a menagerie, 
including some bears. Minstrels and fiddlers appear with tame monkeys. 
Even the strawberries and cream which the countess had brought to her 
appear in the account. And on one occasion the members of the family 
seem to have made offerings of their own weight in wax. 

C. JoHNsoN. 


Luther and the Reformation. By JAMes Mackinnon, Ph.D., D.D. Vol. i, 
Early Life and Religious Development to 1517. (London: Longmans, 
1925.) 


Ir one may judge by the catalogue of the British Museum, more has been 
written about Luther than about any other man, except one. So enormous 
is the mass of source material, and of special studies, that several German 
scholars are now making it their life work to elucidate not the whole bio- 
graphy of the Reformer but some small part of it. To no period have 
twentieth-century scholars turned with more ardour and with greater suc- 
cess than to the early years before the controversy over indulgences began. 
Important new documents have been recently published, such as Luther’s 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (by Ficker, 1908), his Lectures on 
Galatians of 1516-17 (by Schubert, 1918), and a series of letters inter- 
changed by Martin and his college friends (by Degering, 1916). Careful 
research into the history of Mansfeld and Magdeburg and Erfurt, of the 
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schools and universities of the early sixteenth century, of the Augustinian 
Order, and, in short, of every phase of the Reformer’s environment, have 
laid bare much that was long unknown. 

To these early years Professor James Mackinnon devotes the first 
volume of what promises to be an extended and important biography. 
There is an English catholic translation of Grisar’s Luther, and there is an 
American catholic translation (which Dr. Mackinnon does not know) of a 
part of Denifle’s, but there have been no protestant works in English 
dealing fully with Luther’s early development. 

The need for such a work is now adequately filled. The English reader 
may henceforth gain an insight into this field, so assiduously cultivated 
by German protestant research, with much of which Dr. Mackinnon is 
familiar, though he overlooks some books and articles of considerable 
importance. 

More than a general introduction the scholar must not expect from his 
Scottish guide. While the author has studied the sources carefully, he has 
been able to throw little new light upon them, and he is too docile in accept- 
ing the views of his German masters, particularly those of Scheel. His 
work is warped, not by idolatry of Luther, but by a certain sense of the 
proprieties and of the dignity of a full-dress reformer. Here and there his 
work is jejune and occasionally marred by serious errors of statement and 
of interpretation. For example, the picture of Christ sitting on the rain- 
bow is not in the church of Mansfeld (p. 7) but at Wittenberg (Scheel, 
ii. 165). The begging prince Luther saw at Magdeburg was not William 
of Anhalt-Zerbst (p. 15) but Lewis of Anhalt, on whom much of pertinent 
interest might have been learned from L. Lemmens’s Aus Ungedruckten 
Franziskanerbriefen, pp. 8-22. On Luther’s sudden decision to enter the 
friary, and on the part played in it by the death of a friend, a great deal of 
value might have been gathered from the recent articles of Biereye in the 
Erfurter Jahrbiicher, 1917, and of Freitag in the Historische Zeitschrift, 
vol. 119, pp. 270 ff. 

The account of Luther’s journey to Rome is unsatisfactory. Ihe 
author fails to cite the place where he found Luther’s sermon telling the 
anecdote of his starting to climb the Scala Sancta and then turning back, 
and the source that he uses he misinterprets. This sermon was first pub- 
lished in the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, xxxii. 607; and the true 
interpretation, that Luther’s doubt was not of the efficacy of the ceremony 
but of the genuineness of the relic, has been suggested by Eekhof in the 
Nederlandsch Archief, 1916, 1 ff. Dr. Mackinnon discredits the statement 
that while at Rome Luther, who had been sent as a delegate of the Obser- 
vants to protest against Staupitz’s attempts to unite them with the Con- 
ventuals, changed sides and went over to Staupitz, though everything 
goes to show that the express testimony of Cochlaeus is correct in this 
particular. It is only his hateful insinuation of treachery that is needless ; 
the fact itself is supported by the known facts of Luther’s quarrel with 
his brothers at Erfurt after his return and by his prompt transfer to 
Wittenberg. Nor does Dr. Mackinnon mention the interesting and recently 


discovered fact that Luther returned from Italy by Nice, Avignon, and the 
Rhone valley. 
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At some date within the first twelve years in the cloister Luther 
experienced a crisis which his new biographer well names the Great 
Illumination, but of which he gives a very inadequate account, mistaking 
the place in which the message came to Luther, the time of its occurrence, 
and its content. The place is perhaps not important, but it is characteristic 
of the author’s method that he is too squeamish either to quote or to believe 
Luther’s own words, as reported in our best accounts, and that he mis- 
translates the source he does quote. He says that Luther ‘ explicitly 
tells us that it took place in the room in the tower of the monastery at 
Wittenberg, which served as his study ’, and he substantiates this by citing 
the table talk ‘ cum semel in hac turri et hypocausta ’ [sic for hypocausto]. 
But in the first place ‘ hypocaustum ’ does not mean ‘ study ’ but * heated 
room’, and in the second place the source cited is from Lauterbach’s 
redaction of the Tischreden, which was much edited and expurgated by 
him. What Luther really said is printed from the note-books of his students 
in the Weimar edition of the Tischreden alongside of the passage cited by 
Dr. Mackinnon (no. 3232) of which these note-books were probably the 
sources: ‘ Dise khunst hat mir der Heilig Geist auff diser cloaca auff dem 
thorm gegeben’ and ‘in hac turri in qua secretus locus erat monachorum ’. 
Though these passages might (in the words of Gibbon) ‘ bring a blush to the 
cheeks of the fair and a smile to the lips of the young ’, those who write 
neither for the fair nor for the young have no right to reject them, especially 
as they are supported by a remarkable allusion in a contemporary lecture 
on the Psalms (Werke, Weimar, iv. 448, to be dated early in 1516). 

Dr. Mackinnon places the time of the experience between October 1512 
and the summer of 1513. He finds the terminus a quo in the taking of the 
doctorate ; but how can he trust so firmly to Luther’s saying that the 
illumination came to him after this, and yet reject two other sayings that 
would put it later? At one time Luther said he was over thirty before 
he knew the secret of justification by faith (Werke, Erlangen, xlvi. 78), 
which would put the crisis after November 1513; and at another time he 
said that the revelation came to him after he had begun his second work on 
the interpretation of the Psalms (Scheel, Dokumente, 17). This led Grisar 
to place the experience as late as 1519, for he identified the second course on 
Psalms with the Operationes in Psalmos. But Luther really had in mind as 
his first course on Psalms the Dictata super Psalterium (1513-16), and as his 
second course the Exegesis of the Seven Penitential Psalms which was 
printed in the spring of 1517, and on which he had been working some 
time before. Any one who reads his lecture on the famous verse in Romans 
i. 17, which can be dated in May 1515, can be sure that he had not yet 
arrived at his doctrine based on this crucial verse, and those who think that 
they find the doctrine expressed in the early lectures on Psalms are 
deceived by Luther’s reminiscences of ‘solafidian’ views borrowed from 
the Quintuplex Psalterium of Lefévre d’Etaples. But in the letters and 
other works of 1516 there are plenty of indications that Luther had then 
arrived at his most famous doctrine, and the date of his experience must 
therefore be placed in the last half of 1515. 

Though a whole treatise might be written about the content of the 
doctrine of justification as conceived by the Reformer, it is only possible in 
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a brief review to say that Dr. Mackinnon represents it as a too purely 
intellectual conclusion, as if Luther’s theology were, like geometry, an 
abstract theory deduced from a perfectly disinterested chain of reasoning. 
But it is steadily becoming plainer that the cardinal doctrine of the 
Reformer was but what the psychologists call the rationalization of his own 
emotional experiences. It was his long struggle with concupiscence 
—why should Dr. Mackinnon think that only Luther’s detractors (p. 104) 
can believe that he fought that battle with the flesh which Augustine and 
many saints have fought ?—that taught him the impotence of the will ; 
it was his disgust with the Pharisaical ceremonies and observances of the 
monastic life that bred in him a deep distrust and hatred of * good works ’. 
From these two roots grew the doctrine of what he called the ‘ justitia 
Dei passiva ’"—the righteousness of God acquired by passive self-abandon- 
ment—and from this in turn sprang the famous sola fide. 

PRESERVED SMITH. 


The Diplomatic Relations of Portugal with France, England, and Holland 
from 1640 to 1668. By Encar Prestace. (Watford: Voss and 
Michael, 1925.) 


Dr. PrestaGE, as the result of exhaustive researches in the archives of 
Lisbon, Paris, and London, has in recent years published a number of 
volumes on Portuguese diplomacy during the period 1640-68. These 
volumes, however, are inaccessible to many English readers, for the docu- 
ments they contain are the original instructions, dispatches, and letters 
written in the Portuguese language. Dr. Prestage is one of the very few 
persons who can write Portuguese and English with equal ease, and he has 
performed a valuable service to all students of the Portuguese restoration 
period by publishing in the present volume a well-arranged and clearly 
written summary of the voluminous records which had been collected by 
him and printed in Portugal. 

He divides his subject into three sections, which treat of the Portuguese 
diplomatic relations with (1) France, (2) England, (3) Holland. Of these 
the last named is less complete than the others, because Dr. Prestage, 
owing to his lack of familiarity with the Dutch language, was unable to 
make his researches in the Rijksarchief at The Hague as thoroughly as 
he would have wished. And yet it is the relations between Portugal and 
the Dutch republic which are the governing factor which largely controls 
the whole situation during the period in question, more especially during 
the years which immediately followed the revolt from Spain. It is 
necessary, therefore, to a greater extent than Dr. Prestage has done, to 
interpret the negotiations with France, and to a less extent those with 
England, from the point of view of the special and peculiar difficulties 
which attended the negotiations between Lisbon and The Hague. 

At first the news of the revolution in Portugal and the accession of the 
duke of Braganza to the throne, as John IV, was received with joy, as in- 
flicting a severe blow to the power of Spain and the Habsburg predominance 
in Europe; and the Portuguese ambassador to Holland, Tristaéo de 
Mendonca Furtado, was most cordially received. The Dutch envoy in 
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London in a letter to the prince of Orange gave expression to the general 
feeling of gratification in the words, ‘ C’est un coup de ciel et une grande 
merveille de nos jours’. But this feeling of gratification soon cooled when 
it was found that the new government at Lisbon claimed from the Dutch 
the restitution of their conquests made in Brazil and the East Indies in 
lands which, before the annexation of Portugal in 1582 by Philip II, had 
been Portuguese possessions. This claim more particularly applied to the 
extensive conquests that had since 1630 been made by the Dutch West 
India Company at Pernambuco and along the coast of Brazil. The Dutch 
East India Company was essentially a trading association, and it had been 
since 1602 extending its trade and acquiring possessions in the Indian 
Ocean at the expense of the Portuguese. But the West India Company 
was established in 1621, at the close of the nine years’ truce, not for trade, 
but for preying upon the Spanish commerce with South America, and 
seizing by force of arms a territorial foothold upon the mainland as the 
nucleus of a Dutch colony. The coast of Brazil was selected as specially 
vulnerable to attack; and Recife, the capital of Pernambuco, was captured 
in 1631, and from this centre the whole coast-line between the Rio Grande 
and the Rio San Francisco passed in a few years into the hands of the 
Dutch. These conquests had, however, been effected at so great cost as to 
exhaust the finances of the company. When then in 1641 the new govern- 
ment at Lisbon suggested that this dearly bought territory (since it had 
been taken from what before 1580 was an old Portuguese colony) ought to 
be restored to the mother country, the directors of the company, not un- 
naturally, loudly protested. At last, largely through the influence of the 
prince of Orange, a truce for ten years between the states and Portugal was 
concluded on the basis of the territorial status quo, both in the East and the 
West Indies. In the East it was stipulated that the truce was to begin one 
year, in the West six months, after the public ratification of the treaty. 
This last clause of the agreement was destined to give rise to serious 
difficulties. The treaty was signed in May 1641, but it was not ratified 
by John IV until 18 November, and it was only on 22 February 1642 that 
the news of the ratification reached The Hague. Meanwhile John Maurice 
of Nassau, the governor of Dutch Brazil, had received orders from the 
states-general and from the directors of the West India Company to 
seize the island of San Thomé and Angola on the west coast of Africa, and 
the province of Maranhao adjoining the Amazon. Against his personal 
inclination the governor carried out their orders. These acts caused a 
great sensation in Portugal. It was felt that, though strictly speaking 
there had been no breach of the treaty, these were acts not merely 
of unfriendliness, but of duplicity. It was only by great efforts that war 
between the two countries was avoided. It was achieved, as Dr. Prestage 
shows, by the skilful negotiations of the Portuguese envoy, Francisco 
da Sousa Coutinho (1643-50), who, offering to settle the territorial dis- 
putes by the payment of a large indemnity, knew how to play off the con- 
tending interests and factions against one another in a country where 
authority was so much subdivided; and aided by a judicious use of bribes 
he succeeded in staving off an actual outbreak of hostilities. 

Such a state of things seriously affected the policy of France, which 
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was otherwise most anxious to assist the Portuguese in their struggle 
with Spain. The sheet-anchor of Richelieu’s policy was the offensive and 
defensive alliance with the United Provinces concluded in 1635; and he 
would promise no binding alliance to the envoys of John IV, except in 
agreement with his Dutch allies. A French fleet was, however, dispatched 
to protect the coast of Portugal, and a body of French officers to help in the 
organization of the army. Mazarin, after the death of Richelieu, carried 
on his policy in a cautious manner; and a certain amount of, French 
assistance both by land and sea was continued, until the peace of the 
Pyrenees was concluded by France with Spain in 1659. The friendliness 
between the two countries was marked by negotiations for marriage 
between the children of John IV and members of the French royal house. 
At one time an alliance between the Infanta Catherine and the youthful 
Louis XIV was tentatively discussed; but Mazarin, apart from the fact 
that in the midst of the domestic troubles of the Fronde he could pay little 
attention to the affairs of Portugal, was at the best an untrustworthy 
supporter of her cause. The opinion of him expressed by the Portuguese 
envoy Soares de Abreu, in 1649, is worth quoting : 

The Cardinal is by nature a caviller and astute; he likes people to speak candidly 
to him, to put all in his hands. He is an enemy of Portugal, or has small love of her, 
because of his great avarice, and because he thinks to give us help enough, with the 
diversion that the war with Spain causes. In dealing with him, you must always 
deceive him by telling the truth, and not let him think you are using caution or deceit ; 


these should be employed when necessary, but skilfully so that he may not recognize 
them. 


D. Antaéo d’Almada and Dr. Francisco d’Andrade Leitao, sent to 
England in 1641 to announce the accession of John IV, had a most friendly 
reception from Charles I, but the disputes between him and his parlia- 
ment, ending in the outbreak of civil war, prevented any active English 
intervention at this time on behalf of Portugal. Troubles arose a few years 
later with the parliamentary government over the shelter that was given 
at Lisbon to a royalist squadron under Prince Rupert, which on venturing 
into the open was met and destroyed by Admiral Blake. On the accession 
of Cromwell to power, after long negotiations a treaty was concluded in 
1654 on terms very disadvantageous and humiliating to Portugal, which 
had to yield to force majeure. 

At the restoration of Charles II in 1660, he at once became the object 
of attention to all the courts of Europe that had princesses to marry. 
But Charles was grateful to Portugal for the assistance given to Prince 
Rupert ; and the enormous dowry that was offered led him to choose as his 
wife the infanta Catherine of Braganza. In addition to two million of 
cruzados the infanta brought with her the cession of Tangier and Bombay. 
Dr. Prestage mentions the interesting fact that Charles’s decision was 
largely due to the persuasion of Louis XIV. At one time Louis had 
thought of marrying Catherine himself, and since after the signature of the 
Peace of the Pyrenees, 1659, he was no longer able to take any overt steps 
to help the Portuguese (as he secretly wished), his aim was through this 
marriage to secure the active assistance of England, and he actually 
offered to contribute 300,000 pistoles to meet the cost of dispatching a body 
of English troops to Portugal. Charles had in fact by the marriage 
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treaty bound himself to defend Portugal as if it were England. A consider- 
able English force, therefore, largely recruited from old Cromwellian 
soldiers, was, as soon as possible, sent to Lisbon; and the valour of the 
English contingent had a large share in winning the battles of Amcical 
(1663) and Monte Claros (1665). 

Dr. Prestage’s book throws a flood of light upon Portuguese diplomacy 
during the war of independence (1641-68), but the period of the Portuguese 
restoration still awaits an English historian. No one possesses such an 
intimate knowledge of the subject as Dr. Prestage. Let us hope that he 
may find time to undertake the task. GEORGE EDMUNDSON. 


British Diplomatic Instructions, 1689-1789. Vol. ii, France, 1689-1721. 
Edited by L. G. Wickuam Lece. (London: Royal Historical Society, 
1925.) 


THE reputation of the editor is sufficient to guarantee that this volume 
is worthy of attention. It is well edited and has evidently been compiled 
with much care, but it is open, on the score of method and system, to 
the objections urged by us against this series of diplomatic instructions," 
when we pointed out (as is indeed admitted by Mr. Wickham Legg 
on p. vii) that the ‘ instructions’ of the British government were, in no 
way, comparable to the ‘ instructions’ of the French government in the 
eighteenth century. 

The ‘instructions’ before us are not, in reality, instructions at all, 
but a series of selections from dispatches made by Mr. Wickham Legg on 
his own personal interpretation of their importance. Unfortunately per- 
sonal interpretations of this kind vary indefinitely not only at different 
periods but with different people. The best proof of this is afforded by 
a series of extracts made some years ago by the present reviewer and 
dealing with the formation of the Triple Alliance in the years 1716-17, the 
years covered by this volume. They are all taken from State Papers 
Foreign, Foreign Entry Books no. 29, but none of them are to be found 
in Mr. Wickham Legg’s extracts. Ytt some of them are certainly im- 
portant, for they not only illustrate views on the alliance not reproduced 
by Mr. Wickham Legg, but they also give evidence as to the connexion 
of the cabinet and the committee of council with the actual negotiation. 
It is not easy to suppose that the editor was right in omitting them, 
though no one would sugyest that he is to be blamed for doing so. 

For this kind of conflict of opinion is bound to occur when selections 
of documents are made at the personal choice of an individual, and when 
the selection is not determined, as in the French Recueil des Instructions, 
by the character of the document itself. What the Royal Historical 
Society have done in the past has been to print documents as a whole 
and to discourage ‘selections’ . They are now not only encouraging 
‘selections’ but unfortunately inviting comparisons with the famous 
French Recueil.2 By this method the Royal Historical Society is bound 

1 See ante, xxxviii. 281-3. 


* See pp. v—vi of preface to vol. i of these Diplomatic Instructions, Sweden, 1689- 
1727, vol. i, edited by Mr. Chance. 
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to hazard the reputation of British historical scholarship. It is open to 
any individual to make any selection he pleases from a series of documents 
and to publish them. But a great and honoured historical society ought 
not to encourage a system under which finality cannot be attained, and 
by which diplomatic history may not be seriously advanced. For even if 
the selection of documents by one individual is final and unchallengeable 
(which it seldom can be), no one will contend that personal selections of 
documents by different individuals in a series can have either coherence, 
or agreement, or finality. 

The suggestion formerly made in this Review* was that there are 
certain classes of documents from 1813 onwards which correspond to the 
French Recueil, by publishing which the Royal Historical Society could 
render a lasting service to all students of diplomatic history. Four specific 
examples of such instructions were quoted, and the Society was implored 
to consider the possibility of publishing such documents, a prayer which 
they would appear totally to have ignored. Yet the arguments to-day 
are much stronger than when this prayer was written. For the Foreign 
Office Archives were then only open until 1861, and are now open till 
1878. The whole of the later Palmerstonian diplomacy, documents like 
the Instructions for the Black Sea Conference, for the Geneva arbitration, 
for the Congress of Berlin are available for students. And the class of 
document, thus accessible, is one which can raise no doubt as to its selec- 
tion. Historical summaries of all sorts can be found, summing up decades 
of diplomatic history on some points, e. g. Schleswig-Holstein or Poland. 
The Royal Historical Society has a chance, such as no other body has ever 
had, of publishing nineteenth-century instructions instead of eighteenth- 
century extracts. It is to be hoped that it will not reject this chance. 
Haro_p TEMPERLEY. 


A History of the Maratha People. Vol. iii, From the Death of Shahu to the 
End of the Chitpavan Epic. By C.-A. Ktncatp and Rao Banapur 
D. B. Parasnis. (London: Milford, 1925.) 


THE first two volumes of this work were noticed in this Review in 1919 
and 1924." This, the concluding volume, carries on the history to the 
overthrow of Bajirao II by the victorious arms of Lord Hastings. As 
before, the actual writing of the book has fallen to Mr. Kincaid, Mr. Parasnis 
being only responsible—so far as the text itself is concerned—for a short 
appendix to a single chapter, consisting of seven pages. Mr. Kincaid, 
however, acknowledges in his preface a deep debt of gratitude to his 
colleague for the help he has given him, and for ‘ the infinite courtesy 
with which he has always soothed my impatience ’, a rather cryptic saying 
which may suggest to the curious interesting matter for conjecture. 
Besides this, Mr. Parasnis has supplied Mr. Kincaid with ‘ his unrivalled 
collection of Maratha papers’, unrivalled, we take it, rather in quantity 
than in quality, for, though a few of these documents are here printed. 
it cannot be said that they reveal anything of particular importance, 


? Ubi supra, p. 283. * Ante, xxxiv. 597; xxxix. 285. 
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Either the mine has been ineffectively quarried, or (as we feel sure is the 
case) it never contained any very precious ore. The truth is Indian official 
papers tend to be so formal, verbose, and hyperbolically euphemistic, that 
they possess little value as historical evidence. 

Of this third volume it may be said that it is, generally speaking, in 
style and treatment a distinct advance upon the two that preceded it. 
It is less encumbered with detail and less confused by digressions. The 
narrative flows in a broader and better-channelled bed, and through a fairer 
champaign of historical fact. The national story of the Marathas gains 
in coherence and interest when centred round three personalities of strongly 
marked characteristics—two of whom were statesmen of the first rank— 
Nana Phadnavis, Mahadaji Sindia, and Bajirao II. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Kincaid has curtailed the scale of his narrative where Maratha 
history comes into close contact with that of British India. He has done 
so deliberately after the conclusion of the Treaty of Bassein, on the ground 
that his book is written mainly for Indian readers, and that this famous 
pact marks the beginning of the decline and fall of the Maratha empire. 
As a matter of fact, he commences this process a good deal earlier, and we 
should have welcomed a fuller account, supplemented from British records 
and record publications, which are voluminous for all this period, of the 
whole series of events that followed the Treaty of Surat in 1775. We do 
not think that the author quite adequately represents the relations between 
Nana Phadnavis and Mahadaji Sindia, or appreciates the fact that, though 
they were certainly rivals, they could—and to some extent did—co-operate 
in a patriotic endeavour to further the national cause. He does not show 
clearly enough that Hastings in 1778, while definitely accepting the Bom- 
bay proposal for a renewed alliance with Raghunathrao and forcing the 
policy on his council, yet tried, contemporaneously and inconsistently, to 
further a favourite scheme of his own and raise the Raja of Berar to the 
throne of Satara. He has again omitted to record the fact that in December 
1802, after defeating Sindia and the Peshwa, Holkar did his best, by 
imploring the British Resident not to leave Poona, to prevail upon the 
British government to recognize the revolution as a fait accompli. It 
would have been interesting and profitable here to discuss the possible 
courses of action open to Lord Wellesley. The narrative is, as a whole, 
very accurate and careful and we have noticed few errors. The wrong 
date given on p. 115 for the Treaty of Purandhar (1770 for 1776) is 
obviously a mere misprint. There is a more serious error (or, at any rate, 
a form of expression which is misleading) in the statement on p. 197 that 
“Colonel Monson . . . had been detached to keep Jeswantrao in check 
while General Lake in alliance with Daulatrao Sindia conquered his posses- 
sions in Guzerat’. The truth is of course that Lake, having chased Holkar 
southwards into the deserts of Rajputana, determined to postpone further 
operations till after the rains, posted Monson in the passes south of 
Rampura with strict injunctions to stay there, and withdrew with the 
main army into cantonments at Cawnpore. 

Mr. Kincaid has illustrated by many interesting, and some new, details 
the characters of Nana Phadnavis, Mahadaji Sindia, and especially that 
of Bajirao, who was a most amazing compound of treachery, learning, 
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wickedness, and charm. He gives good reason for supposing that historians 
have been too apt to follow Grant Duff in attributing the death of 
Madhavrao II to suicide, and it certainly seems likely, on the evidence of 
three interesting contemporary letters which he quotes, that the young 
Peshwa’s death was due either to accident or to a false step taken in 
delirium. We notice that Mr. Kincaid says of Tipu Sultan’s embassy to 
Constantinople in 1785 that the Sultan of Turkey ‘ had never even heard 
of Mysore’. This seems to be a reminiscence, conscious or unconscious, 
of a remark of Mr. Bowring in his biography of Tipu, that at Constanti- 
nople ‘ Tipu’s name had probably never been heard of’. It has always 
seemed to the present reviewer extremely unlikely that the Ottoman Porte 
was without knowledge of the Muhammadan kingdoms of India. 

The work being now completed should be judged as a whole. It has 
many merits, contains some new matter, and presents a correct and 
readable account of Maratha history, but it cannot be said that it is, either 
by reason of important contributions to knowledge, force and dignity of 
style, or grasp of historical principles, of absolutely first-rate importance ; 
nor is it likely to supersede, though it may certainly claim to supplement, 
the standard work of Grant Duff. P. E. Roserts. 





Industrial Society in England towards the End of the EighteenthCentury. By 
Witt Bowpen. (New York: Macmillan, 1925.) 


RECENT writers have been inclined to criticize the stress which has been 
placed on the importance of the inventions of the later decadés of the 
eighteenth century. They have pointed out that in order to understand the 
Industrial Revolution it is necessary to study more closely the structure of 
the industrial society of the period and to examine its evolution in the 
hundred years prior to 1760. Mr. Bowden, however, puts the inventions 
well in the foreground. The ‘ original and portentous change connected 
with the devising of machines and the building of factories in the dominant 
industries of England . . . is of unique significance in modern economic 
history ’ (Preface, p. viii). He thinks that this fact has been recognized only 
in a general way, and he sets out to expound it in fuller detail. So he 
postulates ‘ an age of invention ’ in which there was a ‘ sudden outburst of 
inventive activity ’ (p. 14). He considers this outburst to be ‘ one of the 
major phenomena of history ’ (p. 51). Mr. Bowden does make a courageous 
attempt to explain this sudden manifestation of inventiveness; but the 
causes which he notices are so general and had so long been in operation that 
they can hardly be held to explain a sudden manifestation. England’s 
indebtedness to the Continent for technical improvements, for instance, was 
of long standing. The restrictions imposed by corporate towns and gilds 
had long been falling into disuse. The ‘ substitution of rationalism for 
supernaturalism ’ was a long process and its bearing on inventiveness would 
be difficult to trace. In the end, indeed, Mr. Bowden makes the admission 
that ‘ the determining factor was the opportunity for the profitable use of 
mechanical inventions’ (p. 65). But this comes as an afterthought, and 
his account of how this opportunity arose is most perfunctory. His ultimate 
conclusion that the mechanical revolution was ‘a natural, inevitable 
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result of gradually developing forces’ (p. 68) leaves us still wondering why 
there was a sudden outburst of inventiveness. 

The author exaggerates the inventive faculty of the period. It 
could easily be shown from the projects of such persons as the marquess 
of Worcester, Dud Dudley, Thomas Bushell, Sir William Petty, and 
Christopher Wren that a spirit of curiosity and inventiveness was abroad in 
the seventeenth century. The significant point about the later eighteenth 
century is that so many inventions were put to practical use. Was this 
due to superior inventive faculty or to a more precise formulation of what 
expanding industry required? Mr. Bowden recognizes the fact that 
the eighteenth-century inventors were for the most part humble persons ; 
but he does not see that they were not likely to indulge in ingenious specula- 
tions which had no practical bearing. At any rate, we should not have heard 
of those who did. Most of them knew from everyday experience what 
was required. What inducement had they to find solutions ? Mr. Bowden 
collects some curious information in his endeavour to answer this question. 
He lays stress on rewards given by the government, and the activities of 
such organizations as the London Society of Arts. But he adduces very 
little definite proof that public patronage stimulated invertion. Not to 
weary the reader ‘ with a multitude of instances ’ he confines himself to 
one example, that of the grant by the government to John Harrison for 
the device for determining longitude at sea, an instance which, however 
interesting in itself, has only a remote connexion with the kind of invention 
under consideration. As to the Society of Arts, he asserts that its influence 
in bringing about the transition to mechanical production in the textile 
industries ‘cannot be estimated with accuracy’ (p. 50). In fact, little 
more can be said than that the Society was aware that certain inventions 
were desirable and offered rewards for them. Whether this stimulated 
efforts or not it is impossible to say. As far as we know it did not lead to 
the successful solutions of the problems. A much more plausible case 
for patronage could be drawn from France (as in M. Charles Ballot’s 
L’ Introduction du Machinisme dans Industrie Frangaise). Mr. Bowden 
seems to remain uncertain about the influence exercised by the patent 
system. This part of his discussion is worth extending. It is well 
known that Arkwright had to fight hard to retain his patent rights, and in 
the end he lost them. James Watt was always in a state of alarm about 
possible infringements of his patents. Josiah Wedgwood did not seek legal 
protection for his processes. It would seem, therefore, that in the existing 
state of the law and its enforcement the prospect of reaping adequate 
rewards under patent rights could not have been a strong inducement to 
perfect an invention. 

In his second chapter Mr. Bowden discusses the permeation of industry 
by machinery. He is inclined to argue that a decisive point had been 
reached by the outbreak of the war with France (1793). Had he been 
acquainted with Mr. Lord’s Capital and Steam Power he might have 
followed up his inquiries and secured rather more definite information. 

There is little that is new in the chapters on ‘ The Great Industrialists ’ 
and ‘ The Industrial Workers ’ which comprise the rest of the book. He 
thinks that the manufacturers have been unjustly criticized for their opposi- 
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tion to Pitt’s Irish Propositions of 1785 ; but he should have been at more 
pains to show whether the opposition was or was not consistent with the 
subsequent attitude of the General Chamber of Manufacturers towards 
the commercial treaty with France. The task of describing the public 
activities of the manufacturers is comparatively easy when compared with 
that of dealing with the condition of the industrial workers. The general 
comments which the author makes on the latter question are suggestive, 
but he rarely comes to the particular either with respect to districts or 
classes of workers. He seems to be undecided as to whether the workers 
gained or lost by the abandonment of the public assessment of wages. 
On page 233 he says that ‘the non-enforcement of the laws which had pre- 
viously attempted to maintain wages at a subsistence level was accom- 
panied by a very general decline of agricultural wages below subsistence 
level’. Later (p. 245) he quotes with evident approval Adam Smith’s view 
that when the law has attempted to regulate wages it has always been 
with a view to lowering them. 

The student will find the bibliography and foot-notes extremely useful. 
The author has explored many curious and unusual sources of information. 
He is generally abreast of the modern literature of his subject. Mr. Bowden 
writes well except when he indulges in generalizations. Then he is apt to 
fall into sentences of this kind: ‘ The extent to which men are exploited 
approximates the extent to which they are lacking in self-consciousness. 
The natural self-interest of the few whose good fortune it has been to 
rise to conscious intelligence operates exploitively within the vicious circle of 
social ignorance and unconsciousness ’ (pp. 36-7). The late Archdeacon 
Cunningham is twice given the title of Dean (p. 135 n. and p. 165 n.). 

J. F. REEs. 


L’Esprit Révolutionnaire en France et aux Etats-Unis & la Fin du Diz- 
huitéme Siécle. Par BERNARD Fa¥. (Paris: Champion, 1925.) 

Bibliographie Critique des Ouvrages Frangais relatifs aux Etats-Unis, 
1770-1800. Par Bernarp Fa¥. (Paris: Champion, 1925.) 

Jefferson et les Idéologues. Par GitBErRT CHINARD. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1925.) 

America and Belgium. By Tuomas K. Gorman. (London: Unwin, 1925.) 


THESE books all illustrate the action and reaction of the revolutionary 
theory and practice in the Old and New Worlds at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The theory, which at that time was mainly the product of 
French political philosophy, found its first practical expression in the 
revolt of the English-speaking colonies of North America. The recognition 
of the independence of the United States, by realizing the ideal, converted 
the philosophic theory into a practical policy which manifested itself in 
the revolutions of France and Brabant. 

M. Fay limits himself to the last thirty years of the eighteenth century 
and divides them into five periods. From 1770 to 1775 France is shown 
as seeking for a new world in philosophy and policy and finding it in the 
North American colonies. The leaders of the revolt were in their turn 
influenced by the writings of Montesquieu and Rousseau. In the second 
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period, from 1775 to 1782, Vergennes encouraged the colonies to declare 
their independence and helped them covertly before and openly after. 
During the years 1783-9, between the peace and the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, the influence of the two countries on each other was 
profound. The Americans by personal intercourse with the French volun- 
teers absorbed much of French culture and habit of thought, while they in 
their turn carried back to France happy impressions of a young, vigorous, 
and free country. The fact that the American revolutionaries had adopted 
the republican form of government could not fail to have its effect on 
French political theory. Moreover, the group of moderate reformers, 
which centred round Lafayette, the hero of both nations, held their 
meetings in the house of Thomas Jefferson. Though the influence of 
Rousseau on the author of the Declaration of Independence may have 
been subconscious, its influence on the Déclaration des Droits de 1 Homme 
was conscious and deliberate. M. Fa¥ calls the period from 1789 to 1794 
the spiritual union of the two nations, but from the first there werd 
elements of schism. The Americans, deriving from Anglo-Saxon stock, 
could interpret their democratic ideal to suit the practical needs of a trading 
and slave-owning dominant class. The French were forced by their Latin 
origin to carry the theory of liberty, equality, and fraternity to its logical 
conclusions. Further, the persecutions of the catholic church and the 
rumours of massacres shocked the susceptibilities of a people who stood 
for religious toleration and humanitarianism. It was the policy of 
conquest, begun by the Convention and continued from 1795 to 1800, 
which led to the rupture on the formation of the Napoleonic empire. But 
even then the ties of friendship between the two nations were not com- 
pletely broken. 

Though both M. Fay’s volumes are complete in themselves, they are 
each the complement of the other. In his bibliography he follows the 
same divisions of time, giving under each period a full list of French books 
and pamphlets on America published during those years, with an explana- 
tory chapter. It is a model of what a critical bibliography should be. 

M. Chinard’s book is an illustration of M. Fay’s main theory of the 
unity of the revolutionary spirit in the two countries. Although it includes 
letters from Cabanis, J. B. Gay, and Auguste Comte, it is principally 
concerned with the correspondence between Jefferson and Destutt de 
Tracy over the publication in America of the latter’s commentary on 
Montesquieu and Traité de la Volonté. Though Jefferson’s difficulties with 
translators and publishers are not of great historical interest, the letters 
were worth publishing as showing the interest of the man of action in 
theory and also the immense prestige which the author of the Declaration 
of Independence had among French political theorists. The Commentary, 
which was first published anonymously in a translation at Philadelphia, 
so exactly expresses Jefferson’s theory and practice that Dupont de 
Nemours, assuming him to be the author, wrote for permission to translate | 
the book into French. M. Chinard is professor of French literature at 
Johns Hopkins University, and his book being published both at Baltimore 
and in Paris is presumably intended for both French and American 
students. The thesis is in French and the letters are given in the language 
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of their origin, but those in English are translated into French. This 
would appear to be a waste of time and paper, unless M. Chinard expects 
a lower standard of general education from his French than from his 
English-speaking students. 

Mr. Gorman, who is a doctor of moral and historical science of Louvain, 
has tried to show the influence of the United States on the Belgian revolu- 
tion of 1789 to 1790. His manner and method are unsatisfactory and the 
whole suffers severely by comparison with M. Fay’s admirable book. 
Mr. Gorman’s dry and stilted language contrasts unfavourably with 
M. Fay’s lucid and fluent style, and though he has spent many laborious 
hours, notably among contemporary Belgian newspapers, he has not suc- 
ceeded, like M. Fay, in so assimilating his authorities as to give a general 
conspectus of the whole. He pays very little attention to that considerable 
literature, dealing with the Americans and their revolution, written by 
Frenchmen and usually published in the Low Countries. Although 
Mr. Gorman includes M. Fay’s two books in his list of sources, it is doubtful 
if he can have read them, or he would hardly have omitted all mention 
of such a periodical as Les Affaires de l Angleterre et de V Amérique, pub- 
lished in Antwerp from 1776 to 1779. The noteworthy feature of Mr. Gor- 
man’s book is that he shows the true comparison of the Traité d’ Union 
des Etats Belgiques Unis lies with the Articles of Confederation of 1778 
rather than with the Constitution of 1787. He is aware of the difference 
in aim of the American revolution, which was radical and democratic, 
and the Belgian, which was conservative and aristocratic, but he omits 
to draw the conclusion that the latter failed because it had no popular 
backing. Indeed it is doubtful whether the Belgian revolution can be 
said to have been inspired by the revolutionary spirit. M. Fa¥ defines 
the principal doctrines of that spirit as the sovereignty of the people, 
individual liberty, social and political equality, and the infallibility of the 
nation. The Belgian revolution may be said to have been based on the 
last alone. M. A. PickForD. 


The Foreign Policy of Canning. By Harotp Tempertey. (London: Bell, 
1925.) 


THis important work has been anticipated with pleasure by historical 
students. It is the labour of many years and the result of profound and 
systematic researches in original documents. The records consulted by 
Dr. Temperley are chiefly in London, Paris, and Vienna, but transcripts 
have also been obtained from Petrograd. Important private collections, 
the Granville Papers, the Bagot and Bathurst Papers, have also been 
used. Besides these, the private collections deposited in the Record 
Office—a comparatively small source and usually neglected by historians— 
have been searched profitably. Madame Lieven’s Diary is a notable 
accession to knowledge of the period. The archives of the Great Powers 
have been drawn upon with great industry and skill. Some of the small 
states have archives which shed some additional light on the period of 
Canning, such as the Bundesarchiv of Berne. These have not been used for 
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this book. Dr. Temperley has been able to make constant use of Canning’s 
correspondence and to read everything official which the minister wrote, 
owing to the fact that the embassy archives of the period are now stored 
at Cambridge and are available for students. 

The book gives a masterly and extremely detailed history of Canning’s 
foreign policy from 1822 to his death in 1827. Naturally, the narrative 
has to embrace both hemispheres. First it deals with the formation of what 
Dr. Temperley calls the Neo-Holy Alliance, that is, the union of Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, and France, who acted, in certain respects only, in concert 
after the opening of the year 1820. Until that year the Holy Alliance 
(created on 26 September 1815) had been able to count on at least the 
neutrality, and even on the qualified support of the British government. 
At the Congress of Troppau, however, the Foreign Office, then under Lord 
Castlereagh, had quite definitely set its face against intervention in the 
domestic affairs of revolutionary states, unless it could be proved that the 
safety of neighbouring states was seriously endangered. With Great 
Britain practically withdrawn from the concert after 1820, Metternich was 
able to mould European policy almost as he chose, at any rate for two or 
three years. Castlereagh, to whom Dr. Temperley does justice, was 
against the interventionist policy of Metternich and the continental 
‘ Areopagus ’. No one can say whether Castlereagh could have check- 
mated the Neo-Holy Alliance as decisively as did Canning. He certainly 
would not have done so in such a brilliant and audacious way. Dr. 
Temperley tells the story of Canning’s duel with the Neo-Holy Alliance in 
a dramatic narrative and with a wealth of convincing references. There is 
no doubt that Canning did his work thoroughly. By the end of the year 
1823 the Neo-Holy Alliance was as good as dead. But it is just a question 
whether it was really worth while to check the Neo-Holy Alliance quite so 
publicly, and to boast about it in the house of commons as Canning did. 
After all, Great Britain has to live alongside her continental neighbours, 
and (as Lord Grey says in Twenty-five Years) a diplomatic ‘ snub ’ or ‘ score’ 
has always to be paid for later. Still, it must be acknowledged that Canning 
before he died had brought Great Britain back into ‘ the system’, or perhaps 
it would be more proper to say that he had made his system to be recog- 
nized by the two powers of France and Russia. When he died in 1827 
Great Britain, France, and Russia were acting in concert on the question of 
Greek independence. But with Metternich Canning never established 
cordial terms; and after all, Metternich was a great man, whom a little 
tactful hay dling might have made more useful to a statesman of Canning’s 
wide European outlook. 

No praise is too high to give to Dr. Temperley for his wide and thorough 
examination of documents, for his sifting and comparison of evidence. 
He shows also a high capacity for sustained narrative, although this 
suffers a little from the way in which the book is organized ; every chapter 
is divided into sections, sometimes of two or three pages, sometimes of only 
half a page. This gives the book a somewhat ‘ episodic ’ character, at any 
rate in appearance. However, for the purpose of students, this arrangement 
is doubtless convenient. 

Many of the conclusions of the book are already known to scholars 
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through Dr. Temperley’s preliminary studies, which have been published 
from time to time. This is particularly true of the chapters on Canning’s 
policy with regard to Spain and Spanish America. The conclusions, how- 
ever, are now supported by a large amount of additional documentary 
evidence. The diplomatic fencing of Villéle with Metternich over the 
question of intervention in Spain in 1823 is told with convincing clearness. 
The episode of the Polignac memorandum and its relation to the Monroe 
doctrine is related with a wealth of dates and documents which prove 
Canning’s foresight and power of decision. American historians have not 
been, as a rule, very favourable to Canning ; Dr. Temperley’s quotations 
and explanations should redress the balance in his favour. Canning was 
clearly eager to work in association with the people of the United States, 
to whom the British were united in interest (he said) ‘by a common 
language, a common spirit of commercial enterprise, and a common regard 
for well-regulated liberty ’. It is extremely unfortunate that Canning could 
not see his way to accept the offer of Rush, American minister in London, 
to sign a joint Anglo-American declaration against foreign intervention 
in South America in 1823. The only condition that Rush attached to 
this proposed declaration was that the British government should recog- 
nize beforehand the independence of the South American colonies. Now 
Canning himself believed, and told Rush: ‘For ourselves we have 
no disguise. We conceive the recovery of the Colonies by Spain to be 
hopeless.’ Yet all that he would promise to Rush was to give ‘ future 
acknowledgment’ of the independence of the colonies. So on this rock 
the project of an early Anglo-American accord foundered. Dr. Temperley 
thinks that Canning ‘ certainly could not have got the consent of either 
the Cabinet or the King in 1823’. If this is so, then there is an end of the 
question ; but one would have liked to be sure that Canning had really 
exhausted all his driving force (which was of tremendous power) in trying 
to induce the king and cabinet to consent. The truth is that Canning was 
not himself ready at the moment to recognize the independence of the 
Spanish colonies, because he thought that such recognition might be 
prejudicial to the constitutional party which was struggling against the 
absolutism of Ferdinand VII in Spain. 

All this, perhaps, shows Canning’s limitations. He was a brilliant 
man and rendered the highest services to his country both during the 
Napoleonic war, especially in 1807, and after 1822. But he was perhaps 
a little too regardless of the other side’s view, and also a little too given 
to making fine distinctions in policy: there is just a trace of finesse in his 
diplomacy. In this he differed from Castlereagh, whose fundamental 
system was really the same as Canning’s, but who, when he found the 
policy of the other side approximating to his own, met them half-way, and 
did not insist upon drawing fine distinctions. If Castlereagh was a little 
lacking in imagination, perhaps Canning had a trifle too much. 

Dr. Temperley is by no means an uncritical admirer of Canning. He 
suggests that after all Canning did not really call the New World into 
existence to redress the balance of the Old. 


Neither the troops, nor navies, nor policies of Latin America have ever had much 
influence in Europe, and the first time that the ‘ Balance of the Old World’ was 
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effectively ‘ redressed ’ by the New was in 1918, when American troops met Germans 
on the western front and arrived in Sedan. 


A particularly interesting and valuable part of the book is chapter v, 
‘Canning and England’. Dr. Temperley selects for this descriptive part 
the year 1825, when Canning’s personality “ became supreme at home, and 
powerful and triumphant abroad’. Chapter x is a beautiful and touching 
description of ‘Canning, the Man’. Chapter xi is an illuminating and 
tactful account of Canning’s relations with George IV. Canning’s ‘ Con- 
quest of the King’ was a remarkable achievement and was creditable to 
both men. Chapter xii, ‘The Day’s Work at the Foreign Office ’, is 
delightful, and might be taken as a vade mecum by young officials. In this 
chapter Dr. Temperley writes as more than a scholar ; he knows the work 
of the Foreign Office from the inside. Readers will perhaps be surprised to 
learn that Canning was the most learned diplomatist of his generation : 
he knew his Grotius and Vattel; his dispatches (for instance, on the 
Russian ukase concerning Alaskan waters) show his knowledge of inter- 
national law, although here too he was rather apt to draw needlessly fine 
distinctions. Chapter xiii, ‘ The Press and Public Opinion ’, is a welcome 
contribution to the study of a hitherto rather neglected field, the early 
nineteenth-century newspapers as a source for diplomatic history. 

Part vi and the rest of the book deals with what Dr. Temperley justly 
calls Canning’s greatest period, the years 1826-7. In this portion of his 
life Canning went far to achieve the freedom of Greece and the maintenance 
of constitutional government in Portugal. His policy culminated in the 
Anglo-Russian-French treaty of 6 July 1827, which prepared the way 
for the independence of Greece under the three protecting powers, 
a system which endured down to the war of 1914. Mehemet Ali recognized 
the significance of Canning’s treaty. When the Turks were defeated 
at Navarino, Mehemet Ali said: ‘I told them what would be the 
consequences. Did they think they had to deal with Greeks ? ’ 

Canning had died before Navarino occurred, but 2 great man’s work 
is not finished with his life. In a final masterly and discriminating chapter 
Dr. Temperley describes and explains Canning’s ‘System’. Canning was 
against the ‘congress’ method of European regulation ; he was in favour of 
constitutions, non-intervention, nationalism, and the protection of small 
states. He stood inflexibly for the maintenance of treaties ‘ whatever the 
cost ’, and he believed in the maintenance of a balance of power, a balance 
which is not rigid, but is ‘ perpetually varying as civilization advances ’. 

A collection of notes and documents concludes this singularly rich con- 
tribution to British and European diplomatic history. Dr. Temperley 
pays a tribute to the work of Professors Webster and Alison Phillips on the 
same subject: ‘ They have done much’, he writes, ‘to settle the tedious 
and unworthy dispute about the respective merits of Castlereagh and 
Canning.’ Dr. Temperley’s present work may be taken as the final step 
in this labour of historical analysis. ‘It should be enough to remember’, 
he justly states, ‘ that the two bodies lie at the foot of the grave of Pitt, 
whom both men acknowledged as their model and their master.’ 

R. B. Mowat. 
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Vonscription and Conflict in the Confederacy. By ALBERT Burton Moore. 
(New York: Macmillan, 1924.) 


SELDom has a people faced war under greater disadvantages than did the 
Confederate States in 1861. Their white population was barely one-third of 
their opponents’, and the slaves were an uncertain factor. Not only had 
the new-born state to create an army. It had to extemporize the machinery 
for turning out munitions of war and to establish manufactories of its 
own. Henceforth it must depend upon its own resources to supply the 
needs of its population, which hitherto had been met, except for the pro- 
vision of food, by importation mainly from the neighbour, who was now 
its enemy. The most pressing problem was consequently the allotment 
of man-power. But whatever measures it took for this purpose, the Con- 
federate government was likely to encounter opposition from the state 
governors. For the principle of ‘ state-rights’ was bound to conflict 
with that of a strong centralized government, which gave the only chance 
of maintaining Southern independence. 

In this well-documented narrative the professor of history in the 
university of Alabama has carefully analysed the ultimate cause of Con- 
federate defeat. They had not the men sufficient to last out the long 
struggle. In a war of attrition the superior numbers and resources of the 
North were bound to prevail. But the Confederacy did not make the best 
use of its limited numbers. The government concentrated its attention 
upon the army to the neglect of the other interests. Congress by accom- 
panying conscription acts with exemption acts endeavoured to ‘ separate 
the population into two groups, the fighters and the producers’. But 
adequate measures were not taken to ensure the proper distribution of 
the latter group. It is matter for regret that the author has not found 
space for a fuller discussion of the measures taken for putting into effect 
the various provisions of the exemption acts. The president and the war 
department seem to have been the only authorities really functioning at 
Richmond, and they were so preoccupied with military affairs that they 
could give but little attention to the details of exemption. Practically 
it was left to the state governors to supervise the working of the act, and 
they were too busy fighting for their ‘ state-rights ’ to have time or inclina- 
tion for the task. Consequently there were too many men engaged on 
one kind of work, e. g. saltworks in Florida, whilst important services, 
such as the railways, were starved for lack of labour. Co-ordination of 
effort was plainly lacking. 

In organizing its military forces the Confederate government for the 
first year endeavoured to work through and with the state governors. 
The state militia proved in most cases too antiquated an institution for 
active warfare and the armies in the field were mainly recruited from 
volunteers. The first call was for 100,000 volunteers to serve twelve 
months. The general belief, that a single campaign would decide the issue 
in favour of the South, prevented the call being made for a longer period. 
But the president was always opposed to short enlistments and he was 
very soon authorized to accept volunteers for the duration of the war. 
When later in the year a second call was made for 400,000 volunteers, the 
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period of service was fixed at not less than one and not more than three 
years. During the first months of the war no difficulty was found in filling 
the ranks. Probably more men volunteered than could be armed and 
equipped. But when the first winter passed and it was realized that the 
war was only beginning, martial enthusiasm waned. There were in the 
service 148 regiments of one-year volunteers, whose term of enlistment 
would expire in the following May, and it was not anticipated that the 
attempts made by way of bounties and furloughs to induce them to 
re-enlist would meet with much success. Yet in view of the great pre- 
parations at Washington for the spring campaign it was imperative that 
these regiments should be retained in the service. For that purpose the 
first conscription act was passed in April. It declared every able-bodied 
white man who was a citizen between the ages of 18 and 35 to be subject 
to the military service of the Confederate States for three years. This 
act was warmly supported by the bulk of the press and aroused little 
apparent resentment among the twelvemonths’ men, who received special 
privileges on re-enlisting for the full term. Nevertheless, Dr. Moore holds 
that ‘ it is a safe assumption that conscription could not have been adopted 
by a popular referendum ’. 

It was a grave mistake to place a stigma at the outset upon conscripts 
by allowing thirty days of grace within which troops could still be raised by 
the volunteer method with the privilege of electing their officers. The 
immediate result of this concession was to bring in a considerable number 
of volunteers, but the permanent effect was to make men later on more 
determined to avoid the social disgrace of conscription by evading their 
military obligations. 

It was a still graver mistake to allow substitution. The system lent 
itself to fraud of all sorts, and the large majority of substitutes proved 
worthless as soldiers. Many deserted on the first opportunity, often to 
take service again as substitutes, but this time for a higher wage. The 
market for substitutes was buoyant, with prices steadily rising. The worst 
offenders in this way were the foreigners, until the war department pro- 
hibited their employment as substitutes. But the worst feature of sub- 
stitution was that to the rank and file it appeared a piece of class-legislation, 
and thus bred discontent, which manifested itself in the increasing number 
of desertions after the system itself had been abolished at the end of 1863. 

The system of class exemptions which accompanied the conscription 
act proved hardly less harmful. There was a general rush of the unpatriotic 
to shelter themselves in the ‘starred’ professions and industries, and 
instead of reducing the number of classes exempted the tendency of 
Congress at first was rather to increase them. 

The first conscription act fulfilled its purpose and McClellan was driven 
back from before Richmond. But the Northern president’s call for 600,000 
recruits after the second battle of Bull Run demanded a similar effort on 
the part of the South, and at the end of September a second conscription 
act was passed extending the age limit to 45. Unfortunately the new act 
was marred by the same blemishes as its predecessor. Substitution was 
continued and fresh classes exempted. The exemption of overseers on 
the larger plantations gave great offence everywhere except among the 
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planters. The machinery of conscription remained just as ineffective as 
before. The state militia officers were still employed as enrolling officers, 
nor does the appointment of a conscription bureau in the war department 
seem to have effected much improvement. ‘ The establishment’ in the 
winter of 1862-3 ‘ of this bureau represented a specialization of conscrip- 
tion and a recognition of the fact that recruitment was primarily a civil 
function.’ The chief feat of the new bureau was a victory gained over 
General Pillow, who under the authorization of General Bragg had set up 
a rival recruiting agency for the army of the Tennessee. Pillow’s methods 
were distinctly arbitrary. He disregarded the legal rights of citizens and 
maintained, probably quite rightly, that orders for the enrolment of 
recruits were useless unless backed by force. With the backing given him 
by his commander he succeeded in keeping the ranks of Bragg’s army 
fairly full, until pressure from Richmond forced his resignation. But it 
is extremely doubtful whether his methods could have secured a lasting 
success or were capable of general application. 

In February 1864 the last conscription act was passed, ‘ retaining for 
the war those between 18 and 45 who were already in the service, and 
lowering the age limit to 17 and raising it to 50’. The new recruits were 
to be formed into a reserve for local defence and for detailed duty outside 
the army. The system of supplying details from the army for special 
civilian services had been adopted early in the war and carried out at the 
discretion of the secretary of war. It was now extended so as to become 
an alternative for class exemptions. In the same February a new exemp- 
tion act was passed, which ‘ reduced the number of exempted classes by 
more than a half’, and increased powers were given to the president and 
war secretary to make special details to meet the industrial needs of the 
country. The change came too late and the growing opposition of Congress 
to the president robbed it of most of its efficacy. The area under Con- 
federate control was constantly diminishing, as Grant and Sherman moved 
steadily towards their respective goals, and the shortage of men to maintain 
the Confederate armies became painfully apparent. Within a month of 
the end the desperate expedient of arming the slaves was sanctioned by 
Congress, but only after long debate, and probably nothing but the influence 
of General Lee could have overcome the repugnance felt to such a step. 
It still left the question of freeing the slaves to the states and provided 
for the raising of negro troops through the states. ‘Not more than 
twenty-five per cent. of the male slaves between the ages of 18 and 45 
in any State could be called out.’ At the same time the conscription 
bureau was abolished and its duties turned over to the generals of reserves. 
But these last experiments never had a chance of being tested in practice. 

The absence of authoritative Confederate statistics renders it impossible 
to make a definite pronouncement as to the failure or success of conscrip- 
tion. The actual numbers enrolled in the Confederate armies are quite 
uncertain. The estimate of Northern writers is double that of the Southern. 
The reports of the conscription bureau leave the number of conscripts 
enrolled equally uncertain. 

It is probable that the Southern writers of the time exaggerated the 
weak points of the system and that evasion of military service was not 
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so widespread as they represented. The author has spared no pains in 
his effort to ascertain the truth, so far as it can as yet be ascertained. 
He appears to be entirely without prejudice in the matter and the picture 
he has painted is a sombre one. Yet, as he fairly claims in his concluding 
paragraph, ‘ over against the friction, confusion, and dereliction depicted 
in this narrative stands out in bold relief the fact of general sacrifices 
unsurpassed in the annals of military history ’. 
On p. 339, note 13, for the first ‘ military ’ should be read ‘ militia ’. 
W. B. Woop. 


The Arab Civilization. By JoserH Heit. Translated from the German 
by S. Kuupa Buxsu. (Cambridge: Heffer, 1926.) 


Mr. Kuupa Bouksi is well known as a writer on Islamic themes, and has 
translated several German works on these subjects into English, enriching 
them with his own observations ; to Dr. Hell’s short treatise he has added 
a bibliography and references, chiefly to English works. The original 
belongs to a series called Wissenschaft und Bildung, Einzeldarstellungen 
aus allen Gebieten des Wissens, was first published in 1909, and reached 
a second edition in 1919. 

Since the author states with justice on p. 44 that when the Moslems 
conquered a country all the inhabitants other than Jews and Christians 
were unconditionally forced to accept Islam, but that presently the Parsees 
were tolerated to the same extent as Jews and Christians, toleration such 
as involved a number of humiliating conditions which he proceeds to 
enumerate, the sentence ‘In the face of these facts there is no question 
of the propagation of Islam by the sword’ seemed to mean that it was 
undoubtedly so propagated; reference to the original showed that it 
meant the contrary, but how either Dr. Hell or his translator can reconcile 
these various propositions is obscure. 

The notion that Islam was not propagated by ‘ the sword ’, i. e. armed 
force, appears to have originated from the fact that since 1699 its chances 
of propagating itself in this way have steadily diminished, till now there 
are few places where the process is feasible; that the will has not 
altogether disappeared is shown by the recent Moplah rising in India, and 
the enthusiasm wherewith the successes of Mustafa Kemal and Abd al- 
Kerim were greeted in all parts of the Islamic world. The very division 
of the world into ‘ The home of Islam’ and ‘ The home of war ’ indicates 
the sentiment which was regarded as orthodox until the course of history 
proved it unworkable. 

Dr. Hell’s work is marked throughout by a strong pro-Islamic bias, 
which seriously interferes with its historical value. Mohammed’s ‘ religious 
purpose ’ is thus described : 

Against heathenism he strove, in the name of Allah, to improve marriage laws, to 
humanize marital conditions ; to end the worship of idols ; to stop the killing of new- 


born girls ; to unite the tribes into one close network of amity and concord ; to bar 
the dreadful gates of war—to usher in an era of peace, happiness, goodwill. 


Since the Qur’an recommends wife-beating, unlimited concubinage, and 
polygamy, the improvement on heathenism in the first of these matters 
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would seem to have been very moderate. And since it was his policy to 
fight all mankind on behalf of his mission, the dreadful gates of war would 
appear to have been opened rather than closed. 

A chapter commences with the proposition that the one condition 
precedent for culture is a well-settled government ; and the author pro- 
ceeds to expatiate on the advantage which accrued to civilization from 
the vastness of the area conquered by the caliphs. Settled government 
was, however, a blessing which Islamic states rarely enjoyed; provinces 
when conquered had a tendency to detach themselves and develop internal 
anarchies ; the occasions when there was an energetic ruler who could 
maintain order for a series of years were not numerous. Hence if progress 
in the arts and sciences had depended on settled government, the con- 
tributions of the Islamic states thereto would have been even smaller than 
they actually were. These ought not to be underrated ; but the condition 
of those countries wherein Islam for centuries has had no rival, e. g. Arabia 
and Morocco, does not suggest that Islam is progressive in the European 
sense of the term. 

Apart from its pro-Islamic bias this work seems to be marked through- 
out by that tendency to overstate and to substitute hypothesis for 
ascertained fact which is so often found in German historical writing. 

D. 8. MaRGoLIouTH. 


Das piidagogische Problem in der Geistesgeschichte der Neuzeit. Von HeEr- 
MANN Leser. Erster Band: Renaissance und Aufklérung im Problem 
der Bildung. (Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 1925.) 


It is a well-known custom of the German universities to unite the subjects 
of philosophy and ‘ pedagogy ’ in the work of the professor of philosophy. 
Professor Hermann Leser occupies this joint chair at the university of 
Erlangen. He studied at the university of Jena under Professor Rudolf 
Eucken and Professor Otto Liebmann, and the effect of the former’s 
aims and methods has avowedly influenced him. He confesses he has not 
written a history of ‘ pedagogy’, but has concerned himself with the 
historical labour of bringing pedagogical ideas into a series and continuity 
of values. As Eucken did in theology, so it seemed suitable to attempt the 
same task for pedagogy. Accordingly the positive historical material is 
necessarily largely taken as read, and the dates strewn about the book are 
to be regarded merely as helps to jog the reader’s memory of the historical 
empirical material. Dr. Leser’s concern is only with the material necessary 
for the critical philosophical estimation of the pedagogical problem in its 
developments. In other words, we have to face the separation of employ- 
ments. The history of education is one province of work ; the philosophy 
of “ pedagogy ’ is another. Historical research is one thing; the critical 
study of the development of pedagogical ideas is another. 

When we have once reconciled ourselves to hand over the results of 
historical investigation to the philosophers, we can whole-heartedly appre- 
ciate the laborious and devoted concentration given to this volume, in 
the effort to develop, so to say, a philosophy of the history of ‘ pedagogical ’ 
ideas. One uses the word ‘ pedagogical’ because it is Dr. Leser’s own term. 
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But he has not gone far in his book before he makes it clear enough that 
he uses the word not as restricted to the bringing up of children, but in 
reference to the development and passing on of human culture at all 
stages of human life, boyhood, youth, maturity, and indeed, in the trans- 
mission of the form and content of cultural ideas from generation to 
generation throughout the ages. It seems, therefore, arbitrary to begin 
with the middle ages, for from the point of view of the philosophy 
of educational history we cannot neglect the survey of education in 
Plato, Aristotle, and Quintilian. It is excellent to treat of the develop- 
ment of the content and form of the educational swmmum bonum, but 
the student must be on his guard against the consideration of the 
lesser lights of modern times, to the exclusion of systematic treatment of 
the dit maiores of the earlier centuries. There is a perspective in the 
history of pedagogical ideas as well as in the history of empirical pedagogy. 

The first volume of Dr. Leser’s massive work treats essentially of the 
foreign spirit (“den auslindischen Geist ’) of educational ideas. The second 
volume (to come) is to deal with the German genius as it is mirrored in the 
great cultural ideals of the German classical period, whilst the third will 
discuss distinctly marked great theories of education. Such a division 
leads to apparent inconsistencies; for instance, in the first volume, 
Luther and Germany’s great schoolmaster Melanchthon fall to be con- 
sidered, though, of course, they are not representative of the ‘ auslindischer 
Geist ’, and so, too, Ratke and Comenius are classed as ‘ die deutschen 
Didaktiker ’, and yet must come into volume i. 

The name of Erasmus does not occur in the table of contents, but in 
a section ‘The pedagogical theory of Humanism and its limitations’ 
Erasmus receives notice, though we might have looked for more prolonged 
consideration. We have only noticed a single-sentence reference to 
Juan Luis Vives, a scholar of outstanding educational significance. 

Dr. Leser expands his canvas the nearer he gets to the present time. 
The first part of the present volume deals with the motive of the transition 
period, that is from medieval to modern times. This consists of the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, and the After-Reformation. The second 
part deals with the spirit of the Illumination (‘ Aufklarung) and its victory by 
the instrumentality of Rousseau. Beginning with Montaigne and Francis 
Bacon Dr. Leser traces its spirit through Ratke and Comenius, through 
French court ideals, through Locke and his ideal of the free citizen, through 
Francke and the pietists. He interestingly introduces Shaftesbury and the 
new ideal of the ‘ Kalokagathie’ and Adam Smith with his ‘ Moral- 
psychologie ’. Rousseau, however, constitutes the piéce de résistance, 
and is very fully and effectively discussed from the philosophical point of 
view. Finally, an estimate is given of the ideas of Basedow and the 
* Philanthropinismus ’. 

In so large a volume (592 pages measuring 9} by 6} inches) there is 
an immense amount of subject-matter introducing much wise reflection 
and investigation on life, thought, and education, with special emphasis 
on writers of predominant interest to the historian of education, with an 
outlook towards the highest peaks of philosophical thought, rising out 
of the chains of educational theory, practice, and speculation, from the 
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middle ages to the end of the Illumination. The author himself suggests 
that 


the reader who does not like the more difficult philosophical investigations may omit 
many sections, for example in the chapter on Schiller [in the second volume] the 
division on the critical problem of the synthesis of duty and inclination. 


He does not, however, suggest specifically any sections which the reader 
of the first volume might be expected to avoid. The amount and kind of 
educational historical problem considered would be very suggestive and 
attractive for seminar work in a training department for teachers attached 
to a university. The general tone and level of the work is specialist and, 
as already indicated, distinctly inclined to the philosophical rather than the 
strictly historical aspect. The general position of the author may be 
explained in his own words : 

Our inner life gives the impression of a mirror, through which a glance into a quite 
new, more deeply-reaching, reality is possible from within to disclose the essence of 
things, as it were. The thing itself begins to be revealed on its inner side: ‘ Liegt nicht 
der Kern der Natur Menschen im Herzen?’ But lastly, there rises on these two 
spheres of reality (nature and the life of the soul) yet a third and the most wonderful 
and, for us, the most valuable grade. This is culture-reality, the life of culture. The 
individual does not remain isolated. The spiritual powers of the individuals make 
their great advance in mutual combination with the many sides of other individuals. 
. .. Through the historical inner nature of the life of man (‘ Lebensart des Menschen ’)— 
and only so far as it comes to its development can we truly speak of real man and 
specific manhood—those forms assume an ever firmer stamp, and set themselves free, 
as it were, from man, and lead an independent life of their own, something objective as 
against individual subjectivity. We have before us nothing less than a historical life 
of the spirit, a life of culture. 


Such culture-forms become embodied in the family, in society, and in 
the state, with all their special arrangements and rules, ‘ with their neces- 
sities of life of inner obligation especially in the conduct of life, in the social 
and right conduct of the life of man as well as in custom, art, science, 
ethics, religion ’. 

This, then, we take to be the psychological basis of Dr. Leser’s investiga- 
tion into the philosophical aspect of the history of education. Education 
and instruction are clearly a particularly deep and comprehensive form 
of the activity of culture. It is an enlightening and valuable mental 
discipline to endeavour thus rightly to place the development of the idea 
of education in its perspective in the development of human culture. 
The view of Dr. Leser that culture comes eventually to lead an indepen- 
dent objective life, apart from the individual, is in keeping with the fruitful 
suggestion of J. K. F. Rosenkranz, the distinguished successor of Herbart 
and Kant in the chair of philosophy at Kénigsberg, of the principle of 
Selbst-Entfremdung or self-estrangement, as lying at the foundation of the 
philosophy of education. Dr. Leser may thus be regarded as in the direct 
line of succession to Dr. Rosenkranz as well as to Eucken, and his com- 
prehensive study emphasizes the inner ideal of unity of education and 
instruction, and fixes its character as having continuous philosophical 
significance. We can trace, too, in Dr. Leser’s Das péiidagogische Problem 
the growing tendency to regard the history of the educational development 
of the past in association with the history of the development of human 
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civilization and of human culture, and not as a side-issue of mere technical 
skill in arts of communication and propaganda of methods of instruction. 
In the history of education it is chiefly the specialist of the training colleges 
who is interested in the question of special methods of teaching subjects, 
both in the past and in the present. But in the aims and purposes of 
education the more closely the historian keeps in touch with the whole 
development of humanism over the whole field of human thought and 
action, and the more he is imbued with the enthusiasm for humanity 
at its highest levels of philosophy, the more he stimulates the research- 
worker in tracking out the empirical bases for speculation. It is because 
we think that Dr. Leser’s philosophical outlook is really a stimulus and 
not a check to the essentially historical study of educational development 
that we welcome the conspicuous labour which he has put into his thought- 
provoking volume. Nevertheless we must recognize the danger of the 
abstract view of philosophy taking to itself the past activities of education 
and instruction from the exalted position of the disinterested spectator, 
just as we recognize, on the other hand, the inadequacy of the historian of 
education narrowly concentrating his attention on institutional and pro- 
cess technique, to the neglect of the larger problems of the action and 
reaction of education through the ages on the course of civilization and 
culture. Foster WATSON. 


Studies in the History of Political Theory. By C. E. Vaucuan. 2 vols. 
(Manchester : University Press, 1925.) 


Tue late Professor Vaughan’s reputation as a student of political philo- 
sophy was made by his scholarly work on Rousseau. The wider range of 
the posthumous volumes of studies, covering the period from Hobbes to 
Mazzini, can only serve to confirm the high estimate of his work in the 
minds of all students of politics. They are characterized by the same 
thoroughness of treatment, the same eager earnestness and impassioned 
idealism, the same warmth of feeling both in praise and in denunciation, 
the same sense of historical reality and lucidity of exposition. Each of 
the twelve thinkers whom he has chosen as the representatives of the 
course of the development of political philosophy during the last two 
centuries has been studied closely and carefully, and the exposition is 
complete, critical, and rounded off in a fashion that leaves the reader 
with a sense of finality. All this was to be expected. But the complete 
excellence of the work in its kind calls for a wider estimate of its impor- 
tance, and raises reflections of an impersonal order. 

One cannot repress a feeling of disappointment that such a notable 
book should be so little original, that studies which extended over the 
period of the late war and its sequel’ should show so little trace of any 

' The first volume of the Studies was rewritten between 1917 and 1921, and it 
contains sufficient indications that the events of the war had served only to confirm 
Vaughan’s earlier views. With regard to the second volume, which was written 
in the main before 1900, and not revised after the war owing to the author’s last 
illness, the editors remark that cases in which ‘ there is evidence that the statement 
in the text did not correspond with Vaughan’s final judgement’ are ‘ surprisingly 


, 


rare . 
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tremors of uncertainty about the philosophical tradition in which the 
author was brought up. Vaughan’s work is a fine flower of the traditional 
idealism founded in Oxford by T. H. Green. That tradition itself was a 
very successful though belated attempt to acclimatize the philosophy of 
Hegel to the more temperate atmosphere of the British constitution. 
Vaughan shows more evidently than other members of the school the easy 
tendency to tone down the rigour of the Hegelian philosophy by an 
English appeal to common sense and compromise. ‘ A few strong instincts ’, 
he comments, ‘ and a few plain rules drawn from the moral order of things 
will commonly do more for a man than all the fine-spun calculations in the 
world’, or again, ‘ Moral duties are comparatively unchanging; political 
duties are determined mainly by expediency’. So he would temper 
Rousseau with a strong dash of Burke, and serve Hegel as the piéce de 
résistance with a large helping of sauce Mazzini. 

This appeal from philosophical speculation to the common sense of 
political practice is not itself philosophical, but the scepticism of philo- 
sophy. Burke and Mazzini are not systematic thinkers, but men of large 
and decisive political experience, with great gifts of self-expression and 
a healthy distrust of theoretical consistency. Vaughan has a profound 
admiration for Hegel. He is at pains to show that Mazzini does not really 
disagree with Hegel. He hates Bismarck with all the passion of a man 
who sees the late war as a clear issue between the powers of light and the 
powers of darkness. Yet he recognizes the connexion between the theory 
of the thinker and the statecraft of Prussianism. ‘ Even Hegel himself’, 
he writes, ‘is not free from a disposition to applaud the existing fact just 
because it is a fact, and to deify successful brutality just because it has 
succeeded.’ In this he thinks that Hegel was failing to do justice to 
himself, but Mazzini knew better. In a passage which Vaughan himself 
quotes the great Italian comments upon Hegel in these terms : 

Fatalism, whether assuming an aspect of optimism or pessimism, is the unavoidable 
outcome and consequence of the teachings of this school. And the consequences of 
fatalism are the justification of evil and the substitution of contemplation for action. 
Vaughan, like all the adherents of the school to which he belongs, fails to 
see this because he has no notion of applying philosophy to practice until 
it has been ‘ translated ’ into the language of these ‘ few strong instincts 
and few plain rules drawn from the moral order of things’. Philosophy, 
in other words, need not be exact provided it is idealistic. The necessary 
realism can be supplied by the divine instinct for compromise in the 
practical politician, especially if he be an English politician with the proper 
instincts. 

The fatal defect of this temper in a student of political philosophy is 
that it unfits him for any appreciation of a realist theory of the state. 
With all his sense of fair play and justice, Vaughan is almost grotesquely 
unfair to the only two representatives of the realist attitude who find a 
place in the book, to Hobbes and to Comte. All the careful logic and critical 
acumen of his refutation of Hobbes is a wasted effort, since behind it lies 
the conviction ultimately wrung from him that ‘ Hobbes’ theory was, after 
all, nothing more than an ill-tempered caprice’. For Comte, in so far as 
he agrees with Hegel, Vaughan shows a certain consideration. He realizes 
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the affinity of the two writers, but can make nothing of it except that 
Comte is a failure through fear of the revolutionary forces of democracy. 
‘ With all the merits of comparative consistency ’, he says, ‘ the theory of 
Comte is ruinous from the coping-stone to the very foundation’, and the 
gibe that everything ‘ goes with the smug uniformity of a calculating 
machine ’ seems to indicate that he objects even to the consistency. This 
failure to understand Hobbes and Comte, and the absence from the 
Studies of other important thinkers of the same kidney—there is only one 
passing reference to ‘ the disciples of Karl Marx ’ in the chapter on Locke— 
is a sure symptom of political astigmatism ; for the only valid criticism of 
any idealist theory is the realism which derives from and applies it. It is 
a failure which leads naturally to the conclusion that nationality and 
socialism are only ‘ cross-currents ’ which complicate and darken the real 
issue, the ceaseless struggle between the individualist and the corporate 
view of the state’s function, and to a faith in the rationality of history 
which could only preserve itself by treating the socialist movements and 
other changes of modern Europe as historical vagaries or evolutionary 
reversions. 

Within the peculiarly English Victorianism of these limitations the 
book is a notable contribution to the study of political philosophy in this 
country. Unlike so much of the modern literature of the subject it is 
the work of patient, thorough, and systematic scholarship, wide in its 
range, and master of its tools; and, what is even rarer, of a scholarship 
which is the sober servant of a passionate interest in the living history 
which it dissects. JoHn Macmurray. 


History and Historical Problems. By Ernest Scott. (London: Milford, 
1925.) 

The Historian and Historical Evidence. By ALLEN Jonnson. (New York: 
Scribner, 1926.) 

Theory of History. By Freperick J. Teccart. (New Haven, Connecti- 
cut: Yale University Press, 1925.) 


THESE three books are somewhat similar in subject, since they all examine 
the character and objects of historical study taken in its broadest signifi- 
cance. They differ widely, however, in the point of view they severally sup- 
pose in their readers, and in the tone and character of the respective works. 

Dr. Scott’s book was ‘in substance delivered in the form of lectures 
to audiences consisting largely of teachers of History in Melbourne ’, and 
his choice of subjects, his illustrations of the points to be emphasized, 
and his dealing with fallacies, with methods of working—especially as to 
command of material—with quotations, with artistic sense, is admirably 
adapted to discussion among historical teachers. In successive lectures, 
his remarks on History and Geography, History and Biography, History 
and Physical Science, History in Education, and History and Patriotism, 
are full of pertinent illustrations. In the chapter on the Varieties of 
History the harm done (though perhaps necessarily) by over-emphasizing 
particular aspects of history is forcibly brought out ; the identification of 
history with philosophy (as by Croce) is condemned in one place but 
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leniently treated in another. In general, the impression left by the book 
is that none more enlivening and illuminating could be recommended to 
an historical debating society. 

The book by Dr. Allen Johnson, of Yale, on The Historian and 
Historical Evidence is, unlike Mr. Scott’s, written primarily for writers of 
history. He begins by showing how history ought not to be written by 
referring to the work of Mr. H. G. Wells. He naturally approves the 
method of Thucydides as compared with that of Herodotus. He shows 
that the multiplication of sources, with the invention of auxiliary arts 
(palaeography, diplomatic, &c.), is to be taken into account. The dis- 
covery of an early chronicle (the Annales Altahenses) practically identical 
with the reconstruction made by experts from various sources is taken 
as an instance of the satisfactory results of specialists in this department, 
as the increase of knowledge by the labours of archaeologists has been in 
another. An interesting chapter on ‘ The Basis of Historic Doubt’ shows 
the facility of error where one may seem to have sufficient information 
for a conclusion. Discovery of plagiarism (such as Ranke discovered in 
Guicciardini), and of forgeries (like the Pseudo-Isidore and the Eikon 
Basilike), is important, though in each case the doubtful or fictitious 
statement may in itself have historical value. 

In the chapter on the Evolution of Method Dr. Johnson shows the 
great importance of the principles laid down by French and German 
writers for the right evaluation of historic beliefs and traditions. Sir G. C. 
Lewis seems to have been the first Englishman to deal with the subject 
of historical method. The interesting subject comes up for discussion: how 
far is it possible for a man to enter into the feelings of his ancestors ? 
and again: what is implied by the ‘ continuity of history’? The book 
ends with an admonition to present-day historians recommending caution 
in using the terms and methods of the ‘ new psychology ’. 

The third of the books to be noticed is of a more fundamental character 
than the other two, since it deals not so much with the general study and 
teaching of history and its necessary technique as with its relation to life 
and progress. The author, Dr. F. J. Teggart, was a brilliant American 
scholar of Yale and California, who died comparatively young (in 1919), 
though not without having published, besides the work before us, a good 
many articles of a philosophical and historical character. History in 
modern times, he considers, has great opportunities, but historians have 
been more or less under the domination of certain assumptions of the 
seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries. The difficulties in the way of 
a ‘strictly scientific study of man’ are set forth in a very able chapter 
(xviii). 


To believe in progress is to adopt a supine attitude towards existence, . . . to restrict 
belief to the possibility of progress implies recognition of the fact that change may 
result in destruction as readily as in advancement. . . . Belief in the possibility of 
progress forces upon us the question ‘ how may this possibility be realized ?’, and it 
leads us to understand that if human advance is to be assured, the activities of men 
must be advanced by knowledge. 


The general result of the whole inquiry seems to the author to have been 
anticipated by Hume and by Turgot. A. GARDNER. 








Short Notices 


Mr. Nripendra Kumar Dutt, professor of history at Hooghly Govern- 
ment College, has given us a work of more than average merit in his sketch 
of The Aryanisation of India (Calcutta: published by the author, 1925). 
He dismisses as untenable the efforts, now enjoying an undeserved popu- 
larity in India, to establish the claims of the peninsula to be the original 
home of the Aryans, accepts migration into India from without, and 
seeks to trace the process of immigration and the gradual spread of Aryan 
influence. There is perhaps nothing exactly new in his exposition, but it 
is clear and interesting, marked by common sense and rejection of paradox. 
It is impossible not to agree with his rejection of the theory that Vedic 
religion is essentially a Dravidian creed only modified by Aryan influences ; 
the plain fact is that ‘ the Vedic institutions are Aryan in the main founda- 
tion, but absorbing more and more Dravidian ideas and practices as the 
Aryans advance more into the interior of the country’. This is the fruitful 
line of research, however difficult it may be to achieve definite results 
in view of the lack of early evidence of Dravidian culture. Two suggestions 
may be made to the author in regard to his further researches in this 
field. It is necessary to take into serious account the suggestions of pre- 
Dravidian influence which are assuming definite form in the papers of 
Professor Przyluski, and it is essential that all alleged cases of borrowing 
of Sanskrit terms from Dravidian languages should be carefully examined. 
Mere similarity proves nothing as to the provenance of a word; reason- 
able certainty is attainable only when in one language the word stands 
isolated and inexplicable, in the other it attaches itself to a well-known 
word-group. Hence a comparison such as that (p. 78) of matact and 
Dravidian midiche, ‘locust’, in itself is wholly without weight, and 
unhappily the great mass of comparisons so far made are subject to the 
criticism that they do not prove in any way which language group was the 
borrower. 


Dr. G. C. Richards has translated into English a work of Mr. Martin P. 
Nilsson’s under the title Imperial Rome (London : Bell, 1926). Mr. Nilsson 
was moved to write this book by the lack of ‘ a popular and comprehensive 
survey of the Roman imperial period and its problems in their full extent ’. 
To fill the gap is a formidable task ; but though he appreciates its magni- 
tude and laments that ‘it is not in the power of man to multiply his special 
qualifications as required ’, Mr. Nilsson has essayed it, and with success. 
The result is a book of two parts: ‘ Men and Events’ and ‘ The Empire 
and its Inhabitants’. Of these the second is the more valuable. In the 
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first the emperors come on one by one, slowly at first but with increasing 
speed, until in the third century the succession is so rapid as to leave little 
more than a list of names, which to the inexpert reader will not mean 
much. The second goes on to more general discussions : Mr. Nilsson begins 
with the empire as a geographical unit, its frontiers, communications, and 
connexions with external powers, and then deals in succession with the rela- 
tions between Rome and the provinces, the army, and finally with what he 
calls the population problem. All these sections are welcome summaries 
in which much learning is to be found, but it is only in the last that new 
ground is broken. Here Mr. Nilsson sets out his theory of the decay of 
the imperial structure. The quest for causes leads him to biology ; in his 
opinion there was indeed an ‘ Ausrottung der Besten ’, but of a deeper and 
more subtle kind than that maintained by Seeck. With much that he says 
it is possible to agree. That race-suicide destroyed the governing class 
of the republic cannot be denied: perhaps, too, the middle class in Italy 
was to some extent affected. It is true again that non-Italians made 
their way to the highest places, and that mixed marriages were so frequent 
as to make it fair to talk of widespread hybridization. But that ‘ this’ 
(hybridization and its consequences) “is, of itself, a sufficient explanation 
for the collapse of ancient culture and the Roman Empire ’ (pp. 365 f.) it 
is difficult to believe. Even if we were to admit the substantial truth of the 
old assertion that ‘ culture rests on racial character ’ (p. 318), and even if 
we agreed that the chief fact to be explained is the barbarization by which 
Mr. Nilsson is impressed, it would still be necessary to ask whether this 
was not due less to the advent of alien blood than to a simple transfer of 
power from those members of society who had culture to those who were 
without it. This question Mr. Nilsson does not ask; nor does he allow his 
gaze to stray from the biological aspects. Yet it may in the end be found 
that the collapse was one of which no single process, of itself, can be a 
sufficient explanation. The causes were manifold; and in spite of much 
that has been written of late it is still possible to believe that, until some- 
thing has been said of the political and economic results produced by 
external pressure on the Empire, not even the most important has been 
mentioned. But, though his final argument may not be wholly convincing, 
Mr. Nilsson is to be thanked for an interesting and useful sketch. At the 
same time congratulations are due to the translator on a version which has 
the supreme merit of concealing its nature and reading like English 
composition. H. M. Lr. 


In Iterum; or a Further Discussion on the Roman Fate (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1925) Mr. W. E. Heitland returns to the study of that 
perplexing problem, the decay of the Roman Empire, and lays stress on the 
failure of the municipal system and the conflict between the interests of 
town and country, arising from the exploitation of land and labour by 
a hard-fisted urban aristocracy. Professor Rostovtzefi’s Social and 
Economic History of the Roman Empire has since dealt so fully with the 
whole problem that it is not perhaps necessary to discuss Mr. Heitland’s 
thesis. To note one or two details: in what sense can it be said that the 
informal ‘ Conventus civium Romanorum ’ contained the germ from which 
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‘ oligarchical senates sprang’? Heisterbergk’s theory that the absence 
of a land-tax led to the ruin of Italian agriculture was really not worth 
powder and shot. For the rule forbidding civil and military officials to 
acquire land in a province an interesting parallel might be quoted from 
the T'vépwv rod idiov Adyov, § 111, which is earlier than the passages cited 
by Mr. Heitland from the Digest. E. 


Many people have experienced the excitement of genealogy-hunting, 
and that this can be pursued with words as well as with persons is evident 
in Mr. George Gordon’s Medium Aevum and the Middle Age (Society for Pure 
English, Tract no. xix. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925). It used to be 
thought that the conception of a medium aevum dividing ancient from 
modern history, and equivalent words in the various vernaculars, started 
with the historical manuals of Cellarius in the late seventeenth century. It 
appears now that the expression was used as early as 1604, and that it has a 
line of ancestors of whom the earliest known is media tempestas in 1469. In 
fact the humanists created the idea. Moreover, in English, Middle Age 
actually occurs as early as 1611, though the more familiar plural, Middle 
Ages, does not appear till a century later. The adjective was for long 
middle-aged, until the obviously more satisfactory mediaeval (now usually 
medieval) ousted it in the nineteenth century. The philologists, indeed, 
introduced a confusion. In 1678 Du Cange spoke not only of medium aevum 
in the historical sense, but also of medium et infimum aevum, ending the 
‘middle age’ with Charlemagne and describing the period from the 
ninth century to the Renaissance as a ‘lowest age’ of Latinity. For- 
tunately the historians were first in the field and their conception has 
prevailed. This admirable pamphlet will be found to be at once instructive 
and entertaining ; and in the same tract there are brief articles by other 
writers on such up-to-date words as Fascisti and Broadcasted. Z. N. B. 


In Lanfranc: A Study of His Life, Work, and Writing (London: Mil- 
ford, 1926) the Rev. A. J. Macdonald has produced a careful and readable 
synopsis, showing a good knowledge of Lanfranc’s epistles and theological 
works. He has paid considerable attention to the dating of the epistles, 
and it is a pity that he has not shown his conclusions in tabular form, 
as they are scattered over several chapters. He discusses carefully the 
dates of the chief events in Lanfranc’s early career. He comes in most 
cases to a conservative decision. But he puts the evidence together neatly 
and clearly. The suggestion that Lanfranc migrated north of the Alps 
during the troubles which the policy of Conrad II excited in Lombardy has 
much to commend it. Mr. Macdonald, however, dates these troubles as 
occurring in 1036, which is surely a year too soon. He points out that Lan- 
franc, on his own showing, attended the papal council of Rheims in October 
1049, and remained with the pope in Italy for some months after the 
Roman Lenten synod of 1050, in order to be present at the council of 
Vercelli. This prolonged contact with the leaders of the reform movement 
probably explains Lanfranc’s subsequent opposition to the marriage of 
Duke William with Matilda of Flanders. Mr. Macdonald is not unnaturally 
perplexed about the date of the quarrel with the duke. He thinks, on 
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rather weak grounds, that it was at an end before June 1056 (p. 35). If so, 
Lanfranc was a long time in redeeming his promise to act as the duke’s 
advocate at Rome. But in 1055 the duke seems to have been on good terms 
with Rome, since a papal legate approved in that year his deposition of 
Archbishop Malger ; and in 1056 Lanfranc was employed on a commission 
which went, by the duke’s orders, to settle the affairs of St. Evroul (p. 33). 
Is it too much to assume that the quarrel came after 1056, and to conjecture 
that it arose in the first year of Nicholas II? Mr. Macdonald’s discussion 
of the Berengar controversy centres on Lanfranc’s tract De Corpore et 
Sanguine Domini. He holds that this was originally written in the years 
1059-62, and that the text printed in Lanfranc’s works, with its reference 
to the Roman Council of 1079, is that of a revised edition. This on two 
grounds: first that Berengar’s reply to Lanfranc, the De Sacra Coena, 
which contains many quotations from the De Corpore et Sanguine, mentions 
no events posterior to 1059; and secondly that Lanfranc was, from 1062 
onwards, not at leisure to embark in controversy. The first argument is 
weighty ; the second is weakened by the fact that Lanfranc found time, 
after he became abbot of St. Stephen at Caen, to write commentaries on 
the Epistles of St. Paul. In his eleventh chapter Mr. Macdonald gives 
a useful summary of Lanfranc’s Constitutions for Christ Church, Canter- 
bury. In the sixteenth chapter he analyses, but throws no new light upon, 
the trial of William of St. Carilef. His first appendix argues that Eadmer 
rather than Lanfranc was responsible for the forgeries relating to the dispute 
between Canterbury and York, and that the forgeries were perpetrated 
about 1120, in preparation for the rehearing of the dispute in that year. 
It would have been possible to enlarge the notices of Lanfranc’s secular 
activities by a systematic study of the writs and charters in which he is 
mentioned or addressed. But Mr. Macdonald passes lightly over this side 
of his work. It is, however, worthy of notice that Lanfranc co-operated not 
infrequently in the king’s service with those two extremely mundane 
bishops Geoffrey of Coutances and Odo of Bayeux. H. W. C. D. 


In his work Der Kampf Westeuropas um Nordamerika im 15. und 16. 
Jahrhundert, being the ‘ Drittes Werk ’ of the Geschichte der Aussereuropii- 
schen Staaten edited by Dr. Hermann Oncken (Stuttgart : Perthes, 1925), 
Dr. Adolf Rein, with the means at his disposal, has written a good book 
on the international law relating to North America in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Unfortunately for himself he has failed to consult a considerable 
number of works which would have saved him perhaps some labour and 
also enabled him to curtail his book. He makes no mention, for instance, of 
Mr. G. P. Winship’s Cabot Bibliography, nor of an article on the ‘ Voyages of 
the Cabots and Corte-Reals’ printed in the Revue Hispanique for 1903. He 
is equally unfamiliar with Mr. H. P. Biggar’s Precursors of Cartier, and also 
with a paper on ‘ Charles V and the Discovery of Canada’ in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Historical Society for 1917 which gives a résumé of some 
Spanish diplomatic documents in addition to those listed by Dr. Rein in his 
fourth appendix. One misses also any reference to the late Mr. W. Lowery’s 
Spanish Settlements within the Present Limits of the United States, 1513-61 
(London, 1901), which would have been useful for his chapter vii on 
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Florida. Notwithstanding these omissions Dr. Rein has made a valuable 
contribution to an aspect of American history which has been examined 
so far only by Miss Frances Davenport, of whose skilled labours this 
author has made the fullest use. His own contribution, however, is of 
much interest and value. His contention, for example, that in all pro- 
bability the Papal Bull of 4 May 1493, Inter caetera, was not drawn up 
before June 1493 and then antedated in the interests of Ferdinand and 
Isabella is very likely correct. Of much interest also are the quotations 
from the lectures delivered at Salamanca in 1532 by Franciscus de 
Victoria. One must praise again the careful manner in which Dr. Rein 
has connected political events in the home countries with the actions of 
these same western European powers in the New World. The explanation 
of the failure of the French monarchy to exploit, as Elizabeth did later, 
the mercantile interests of the coast towns in the trade with America is 
also well brought out. One looks forward with interest to further labours 
in early American history from this talented writer. There are a few 
printers’ errors, as for example 1442-1445 on p. 182 for 1542-1545, and on 
p- 229, 1556 for 1565, and the book lacks an index. F. 


In Early Tudor Composers (London: Milford, 1925) Mr. W. H. Grattan 
Flood has revised and gathered into book form a series of thirty-two short 
biographies, contributed to the Musical Times, of musicians and composers 
who flourished during the period 1485-1555. Only ten of these appear in 
the Dictionary of National Biography and many of the remainder have 
hitherto been little more than names to us. It was not to be expected that 
a great deal of information would be found about any of them, but Mr. 
Grattan Flood has brought together such facts as can be gleaned from the 
obvious printed sources, and he contributes a number of additions and 
corrections for the Dictionary of National Biography as well as emphasizing 
once more the importance of the Chapel Royal in the development of music 
and the drama under the Tudors. The book is beautifully produced. 

J. E. N. 


A clear narrative of the events in Groningen and the ‘ Ommelanden ’ 
from 1514 to 1536 has a wider interest than that of mere local history. At 
the beginning of the period it seemed possible that either Count Edzard 
of East Friesland or his opponent George of Saxony might establish 
a considerable state, including all the Frisian lands along the coast of the 
North Sea. In Groningen en de Ommelanden onder de Heerschappij van 
Karel van Gelder (Groningen : Wolters, 1925) Dr. K. Huizenga shows how it 
was that this did not happen. Charles of Guelders thrust up his power from 
the south, and his resistance here to the growing power of Burgundy be- 
came, on the one hand, an episode in the great struggle of Habsburg and 
Valois, on the other an important influence on the future development of 
the Dutch nation. Dr. Huizenga has done his work well and cleared up 
many of the obscurities of this confusing period. G. N.C. 





It has been noticed by those who follow the politics of Arabia that recent 
events have led to the rise of two important powers within that peninsula, 
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viz. the Wabhabi and the Zaidi, whose leader is the imam of Sanaa. The 
future of Arabia is likely to be determined by the relations between these 
two powers, which are separated from each other and from the majority 
of the Moslems by sectarian differences. A history of the rise of the imams 
is therefore very welcome, since European literature on this subject is 
scanty, while the Turkish and Arabic treatises are neither generally 
accessible nor easily procured. Mr. A. 8. Tritton has based his account 
of The Rise of the Imams of Sanaa (London: Milford, 1925) on an Arabic 
manuscript belonging to the university of Edinburgh, written by a con- 
temporary of the first imam, and a devoted adherent ; his statements have 
been checked from some other sources, but Mr. Tritton has mixed his 
observations with the paraphrase instead of relegating them to notes ; 
they are not indeed difficult to distinguish, but the combination is at times 
incongruous. The rebellion against Turkish rule which is here described 
began in A. p. 1597, and after various vicissitudes culminated in the capture 
of Sanaa in 1628. The founder of the new dynasty appears to have been 
a man of considerable ability, who in resisting the Turks had both religious 
and national feeling in his favour ; though the Zaidis are in principle more 
tolerant than the rest of the Shi’ah, the Turks are throughout the narrative 
termed infidels. Their oppression is also contrasted with the just rule of 
the imam, but it is not clear that the difference was very considerable. 
The Turks never abandoned their claims to the province, and the blood 
afterwards shed in its recovery and maintenance was one of the causes 
of the ultimate collapse of the Ottoman Empire. Mr. Tritton’s work is 
that of a careful and accurate scholar, and Arabists will find much that is 
useful in his appendixes. D. 8. M. 





Mr. W. E. Brown’s John Ogilvie (London: Burns and Oates, 1925) gives 
us the biography, so far as it can be reconstructed, of a Scottish Jesuit 
who landed in Scotland on a missionary enterprise in the autumn of 1613, 
was captured a year later, and died a martyr. The book is divided into 
two sections. The second reproduces the limited evidence relating to 
Ogilvie. The first turns that evidence into a narrative with the help of an 
historical setting. It cannot be said that Mr. Brown in this setting shows 
much knowledge of the period, or exercises great care. He commits 
blunders such as writing of the Emperor Charles V as alive in 1595 (p. 13) ; 
he discusses legal questions without any real understanding ; and he allows 
himself such lapses from good sense as in the following baseless innuendo : 
‘Lennox [Esmé Stuart] was exiled, and, like so many of those who dis- 
pleased Elizabeth of England, died shortly afterwards ’ (p. 29). However, 
if the author’s comments have little value there remain the documents, 


and Ogilvie’s life was interesting enough to make the book useful despite 
its faults. J. E.N. 





A really important contribution to the early history of English coloniza- 
tion in the West Indies is made by Dr. J. A. Williamson in his recent 
book, The Caribbee Islands under the Proprietary Patents (London : Milford, 
1926), which places all students of this period under a debt of gratitude 
to him for his patience and scholarship. Hitherto the story of the first 
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English settlements in the West Indies has been but little known; even 
the date of the earliest landing on Barbados was in dispute, while the 
conflicting claims of patentees at home were a tangle of confusion. 
Dr. Williamson has succeeded in unravelling the thread, and gives a 
concise account both of the intrigues of the merchants and their noble 
patrons, and of the progress of the settlements, of St. Kitts and the 
neighbouring islands by Sir Thomas Warner, and of Barbados by Courteen, 
and later by other ventures. Besides drawing on the well-known sources, 
the writer has unearthed new material of considerable importance among 
the chancery records, some extracts from which are printed in an appendix ; 
the scholarship and critical ability shown in handling this scanty evidence 
is of a high order, and the narrative is pieced together in a clear and con- 
vincing manner. The author, however, sticks closely to his title, and when 
we come to the years 1652-60 he notes: ‘The Proprietary Patents having 
been in abeyance during this period, it has not seemed desirable to give 
more than a sketch of some leading features of Barbadian affairs in the 
course of it.’ The interest is thus thrown on the early years of settle- 
ment, and particularly on the legal claims to proprietorship, rather at the 
cost of the human interest, especially as it is in these later years that the 
material is fuller and the romance of the story more evident. The work, 
however, is well and solidly done, and Dr. Williamson is to be congratu- 
lated on having produced a book which will be accepted as authoritative 
within the limits which he has set for himself. C.8. 8. H. 


The travels in India of Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, Baron d’Aubonne, will 
always hold a place of the first importance in bibliographies of India in 
the seventeenth century. This French jeweller first visited Asia in 1631 ; 
that journey was followed by five others, and he says, 


I have pushed the three last beyond the Ganges and to the island of Java; and during 
the space of forty years I have traversed more than 60,000 leagues ‘by land, only 
having once returned from Asia to Europe by sea. Thus I have seen at my leisure 
in my six journeys and by different routes, the whole of Turkey, all Persia and all 
India. 


Nor was Tavernier’s leisure a vacant idleness, ‘the wandering jeweller 
had seen so much and so well’, as Gibbon put it, that his descriptions are 
detailed, vivid, and accurate, when he is describing his own experiences, 
from which however he does not always distinguish hearsay. He had, too, 
the methods of a trained merchant, he entered the number of leagues 
traversed and the names of halting-places in each day’s journal, and noted 
the value of a new coin or the customs of a people new to him, as he encoun- 
tered them. It was during the reigns of Aurungzeb and his predecessors 
that Tavernier was travelling ; he visited the court in 1665 and encountered 
many of the moving spirits of the political world of India, and he relates 
the stories of Jehanghir, Shahjehan, and Aurungzeb. The English transla- 
tion by Dr. Valentine Ball, Tavernier’s Travels in India, printed in 1889, 
edited by the late Mr. William Crooke, C.I.E., is now published in two 
volumes (London : Milford, 1926). In his introduction Mr. Crooke analyses 
Ball’s work and supports his view of the trustworthiness of Tavernier’s 
records, and to this is added a series of most valuable critical notes by H. A. 
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Rose. In these he emphasizes a fact that Tavernier indicates ; the Dutch 
were virtually paramount at the period of his journeys, in India as well as in 
the islands; they had governors at Cochin, at Pulicat, Hugli, and Surat, 
and were ‘ well on the way to establishing a dominant position not only in 
Ceylon but in southern India. On the sea they were superior to the 
English and the French, severally.’ In our case this estimate is borne 
out by Tavernier’s account of the encounter of Dutch and English fleets, 
when the only two English vessels which were not taken or destroyed owed 
their escape to the negligence of a Dutch commander (i. 250, n.1). In dis- 
cussing the accuracy of Tavernier’s description of his routes Dr. Rose enters 
a caveat against hasty judgement : ‘it must be borne in mind that names 
of places are often changed, new towns built near older ones, ruined or 
decayed, and stages reorganized.’ The map of Tavernier’s routes, identical 
with that of the earlier edition, is of little use. It contains a multitude of 
names unmentioned in the text and none of the smaller places given in his 
lists of halts : thus from Surat to Agra only the two large towns of Burhan- 
pur and Gwalior appear, although Tavernier mentions no less than thirty- 
two stopping-places between them, which cannot all have been obscure 
serais. A clear map giving the more important of his halts which have 
been identified and only the larger towns off the route would be a great 
help to the reader. The translation is usually accurate, nervous, and 
readable, but an occasional discrepancy still occurs, e. g. p. 26 ‘ que le 
Prince fut dans une si grande armée’ is rendered ‘that the Prince was in 
command of so large an army’; p. 161 ‘faire monter’ is mistaken for 
‘faire montrer’; and p. 287 ‘il ne laissa pas de se tromper’ is translated 
“still he allowed himself to be deceived’ instead of ‘he was always mis- 


taken ’. M. E. M. J. 














Mr. F. H. Marshall has published from a manuscript in the British 
Museum a Greek translation, made by the Cretan monk, Jeremias Cacavelas, 
in 1686, of an anonymous Italian work in Venice on The Siege of Vienna 
by the Turks in 1683 (Cambridge: University Press, 1925), dedicated 
to Scherban Cantacuzene, voivode of Wallachia, who was present at the 
siege. The editor points out in his introduction that the original ‘ mono- 
graph was intended to serve as a political pamphlet ’, composed as rapidly 
as possible after the event, a theory which accounts for the inaccuracies 
of detail which it displays. Although a contemporary work, it is never 
quoted by historians of these incidents, but Contarini and several 
others seem to have used the same sources as the anonymous author. 
But it possesses a certain value for the history of Greek letters in 
Roumania, for Constantine Brancovan, Scherban’s nephew and successor, 
at whose instance this Greek translation was made, was the creator of 
Greek education in Wallachia, and doubtless attracted Cacavelas to 
Bucharest, whence he dates his translation. Linguistically also, the 
Greek version is interesting, as showing what the language was at that 
period. To those who know modern Greek it presents few difficulties, 
except in the transliteration of the place-names. Besides, the editor has 
supplied two glossaries and an excellent English translation. The Greek 
version is probably an accurate rendering of the Italian, as the translator 
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was a native of an island so long under Venice. The manuscript also has 
historic value as having belonged to the famous Philhellene, Lord Guilford, 
whose memory is still green in Corfu. W. M. 


In his preface to the Supplement to the Letters of Horace Walpole, 
vol. iii, 1744-97 (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1926), Mr. Paget Toynbee cites 
some impressive statistics. 3,424 letters have been printed ; 771 of them 
were not included in Cunningham, and of these 105 are contained in the 
latest and nineteenth volume of this edition. Inevitably many of the new 
recruits to this army of letters are of a low category of interest and some of 
no interest at all. But the twelve to Sir Charles Hanbury Williams dis- 
covered at the last moment in the public library at Newport in Monmouth- 
shire show Walpole in his best form. Nothing, for example, could more 
charmingly convey the aroma of the jeunesse dorée of the period than the 
account of a young Lord Hervey refusing, ‘in soft deliberate accents’, to 
drive with alady: ‘No, Madam; anything in a room with your Ladyshibp ; 
but I have not constitution enough to go about with you.’ It is, therefore, 
the more to be regretted that these particular letters should show signs of 
Mr. Toynbee’s single but serious lapse from editorial virtue. There is 
no justification for the bowdlerization of Horace Walpole, and the only 
amends that the present editor can make, either to his author or his public, 
is to produce a twenticth volume consisting of the passages omitted from 
its predecessors. R. R. 8. 


Dr. A. C. Hunter’s monograph on J.-B.-A. Suard, un Introducteur de 
la Littérature Anglaise en France (Paris: Champion, 1925) recalls to 
memory an almost forgotten name. Born in 1733 and living until 1817, 
Suard had time to witness many revolutions in letters as well as in politics. 
He made the acquaintance of a crowd of famous men, and died secretary 
to the French Academy. He was a journalist of the higher type rather 
than a man of original talent. He had, however, a share in the important 
work of making Frenchmen acquainted with English literature. By the 
criticisms of English authors and the translations from English books 
which he contributed to the Journal Etranger and the Gazette Littéraire, 
Suard established his reputation as an interpreter of the English mind 
to the French public. Hume recommended him to Robertson as a fit 
person to translate the History of Charles V, and Gibbon thought of him 
as a suitable translator of the Decline and Fall. Suard’s knowledge of our 
older authors, it is true, was slight, and his appreciation of Shakespeare 
imperfect. But he enjoyed Gray and Thomson, and, like so many other 
men of that time, delighted in Macpherson’s Ossian. Dr. Hunter has 
avoided the mistake of unduly magnifying his hero. He rather makes 
Suard the occasion of an interesting study of the knowledge of English 
literature possessed by cultivated Frenchmen in the eighteenth century. 

F.C. M. 


A fourth volume of the Calendars of Persian Correspondence, dealing 
with the years 1772-5, has been issued by the Imperial Record Depart- 
ment of the government of India, and is obtainable from the office of the 
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high commissioner for India in London. The brief preface is signed by 
Mr. Abdul Ali, the keeper of the records, but no clue is given to the author- 
ship of the historical introduction (14 pp.), nor is there any indication 
who has actually made the abstracts. As regards these, it is of course 
difficult to judge of their sufficiency without comparing them with the 
actual documents, but their general style inspires confidence. In sub- 
sequent issues it would be advisable to give some information about the 
sources from which the calendar has been made. In the present instance 
such information is wanting, and can only be gleaned from the introductions 
to the previous issues. From these we gather that, in the case of the 
letters received, the originals are no longer extant, and it has been necessary 
to rely upon two series of ‘translations of receipts’ and ‘ abstracts of 
receipts ’, neither of which is available for 1772; while in the case of the 
letters sent, the compiler has utilized three series, ‘copies of issues ’ 
(1772-5), ‘translations of issues’ (1773-5), and ‘ abstracts of issues’ 
(1773-5). Apparently, in the case of receipts, neither the copies nor the 
abstracts give the dates on which the letters were written, and so the 
entries are arranged in the calendar under the dates of receipt ; this again 
should have been stated, lest the reader should be misled. In the important 
matter of the index we regret to note serious deficiencies. There are 
several omissions, even under such important headings as ‘ Jats’ and 
‘Sikhs’. In many instances the Christian names of Europeans are not 
supplied, though a little research would have enabled this to be done. 
Allowance must be made for the difficulty of transliterating from Persian, 
but it is curious to find the Rev. B. W. Salmon appearing also under 
Sleeman and Simon, and ‘ Mr. Wilson, a painter’ (no. 2075), is doubtless 
the artist George Willison. Finally, to print so small an edition as two 
hundred copies seems to rate too low the probable demand for a work 
of this lasting value. As regards the documents included in the volume, 
there is no need to emphasize their importance, which will be obvious 
from the briefest statement. On the English side the writers include 
Colonel Champion, Mr. Bristow, and a few others, but the great majority 
are from Warren Hastings himself. Among his correspondents we find 
the Nawab of Arcot, the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, Chait Singh of Benares, 
the Nawab Wazir of Oudh (both Shuja-uddaula and his successor, Asaf- 
uddaula), and the Emperor Shah Alam, who was continually writing for 
money and for soldiers to support his authority, two demands which 
Hastings steadily refused. The Rohilla War of course bulks largely in 
the correspondence. Of minor interest are the letters exchanged with 
the Raja of Bhutan (largely about Bogle’s mission) and with the Pashas 
of Egypt and Jeddah (about trade betw een mage and the Red Sea). 
- W. F. 


The first volume of The Diary of a Country Parson: The Reverend James 
Woodforde, 1758-81, was noticed in this Review in July 1924.’ The second 
volume, 1782-7 (London: Milford, 1926), is edited by Mr. John Beresford 
with the same care and—if the expression is permissible—the same 


' xxxix. 468. 
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affectionate interest as the first. The glimpses that the Diary discloses 
of the great world are even scantier than in its earlier years. Except for 
Pitt, seen by chance ‘ at the same inn at Hindon in the same dilemma as 
we were, all the horses being engaged—he was going to Burton Pynsent ’, 
no celebrity disturbs the rural serenity of these years, and hardly one 
public event is mentioned. The Diary is concerned only with the day’s 
work, games, sport, disbursements, and meals, especially its meals. ‘ We 
had for dinner some maccarel, a saddle of mutton rosted, ham and 
chicken, some young beans, ari couple of young ducks rosted and green 
peas, rabbit fryed, blamange, custards, lemon cheese, asparagus, tarts &c.’, 
is one of a hundred such records. Light is thrown on a few contemporary 
events in Norfolk and at Norwich, but the main value of the book lies in 
its picture of what was then the most characteristic English life. Mr. 
Beresford knows its limitations ; but he says truly that ‘in the company 
of Parson Woodforde the reader will enter into that country peace “ that 
is forever England ” ’. G. B. H. 


Dr. Arthur B. Darling, in his Political Changes in Massachusetts, 
1824-48 (New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1925) has 
related in considerable detail the political history of an American common- 
wealth at a time of transition. It was a period when personal factions and 
petty groups, organized about some idea such as anti-slavery or anti- 
masonry, were finally absorbed into the democrats and whigs. Massa- 
chusetts well illustrates the nature of the American party: a more or less 
fortuitous bundle of local groups, often mutually antagonistic, held together 
less by a common principle than by a common interest in controlling the 
federal government. S. E. M. 


The volume entitled Het Leven van een Vloothouder is the autobiography 
of M. H. Jansen (1817-93) edited by Mr. 8. P. L’Honoré Naber (Utrecht : 
Kemink, 1925). Jansen joined the Dutch navy in 1831 and much of his 
early service was spent in the East Indies, where he did some valuable 
surveying work. The discipliite and efficiency of the service do not appear 
in the memoirs as at all on « high level in those days. Later in life he 
was much concerned with Dutch shipbuilding policy and commanded the 
Prins Hendrik, the first ship with twin screws. He was a man of great 
energy, keenly devoted to his profession, with liberal ideas; e. g. he was 
against corporal punishment and set himself to show that good discipline 
could be kept without it. He had many foreign, especially English, friends, 
and took an active part in the discussions which followed the loss of the 
Captain, the turret-ship with a low freeboard which was lost in 1870. He 
was also interested in promoting a direct line to the United States, in 
geography, and in polar exploration, and his editor claims for him that 
the width of his interests and his grasp of his subjects make his memoirs 
of much greater interest than most of the writings of Dutch naval officers. 
The memoirs, which are published in full save for a few excisions, are 
supplied with excellent notes. H. L. 
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Dr. Otto Becker’s book, Das Franzésisch-russische Biindnis is the 
second part of a three-volume work, entitled Bismarck und die Einkreisung 
Deutschlands (Berlin: Heymanns, 1925). The author has made very full 
use of the published sources and the unpublished archives of Berlin and 
Vienna, especially those for the five years following the fall of Bismarck. 
He is able to produce for the first time extracts from the diary and private 
papers of General von Schweinitz, the German ambassador in Petersburg. 
Dr. Becker examines the role which the mysterious Holstein played in 
the negotiations for reinsurance in 1890 and gives the Berchem memoran- 
dum of 25 March 1890, which represents the German case against renewal. 
An important chapter is devoted to relations with England over Heligoland 
and Zanzibar, and a valuable appendix summarizes recent contributions 
to the literature of German foreign policy. We are here shown how it 
was that the men who came to control foreign relations after the fall of 
the great chancellor failed to maintain the traditions of Realpolitik. 
Bismarck once said: ‘ Man can neither fashion nor alter the current of 
time: he can only sail with it and keep the course.’ Dr. Becker views 
Bismarckian Realpolitik as a compromise between the conservatism of 
historic influences and the progressive ideas of the time ; a compromise 
in which the statesman takes the current as it serves but navigates the 
vessel of the state in channels which are familiar and known. Caprivi, 
Holstein, and the others forsook the traditional routes, and so made 
possible the Franco-Russian entente. W. A. G. 


In The Annual Register for 1925 (London : Longmans, 1926) we have, 
as usual, an admirable summary of the world’s events, and, above all, of 
English parliamentary affairs. It is impossible for such a work of reference 
to reach faultless accuracy, and if we note a few slips, it is not that we 
attach too much weight to them. Lord Grey of Fallodon is confused with 
Earl Grey on p. 25; it is not correct to say simply that Mrs. Chamberlain 
was made ‘a Dame of the Grand Cross’ (p. 114); there are not 9,000 
* municipalities ’ in Spain (p. 223) ; the Cambridge doctor’s degree should 
be described as ‘ Litt.D.’ not ‘ D.Litt.’ (Chronicle, p. 117) ; St. Catherine of 
“ Genoa ’ is a misprint (ibid., p. 119). We have seen nothing in the volume 
more seriously misleading than these and a few like them. G. 


In a work of reference like The Statesman’s Year Book for 1926 (London : 
Macmillan), of which the main purpose is to compare one year with another, 
novelties are not to be expected ; but the section for British India is this 
year a good deal fuller than before. The two maps, made from materials 
supplied by the Soviet representative in London, show the territory of the 
Soviet Union in Europe and Asia respectively. H. 


Readable books on many subjects have been produced by Professor 
James Mackinnon, and The Constitutional History of Scotland (London : 
Longmans, 1924), in the writing of which he has been assisted by his son, 
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Mr. James A. R. Mackinnon, will hold its own in the matter of readability. 
The title is attractive. The author points out in his preface that hitherto 
the subject has only been treated incidentally; he might have gone 
further and claimed that his is the first formal constitutional history of 
Scotland ever written. But even now the hour for such a work is not yet 
come, and though the author has used the most recent authorities available 
at the time in which he wrote, the evidence is still too scanty, the opinion 
still too fluid, to permit of a full and reasoned account of the development 
of Scottish political institutions. In dealing with the beginnings of 
Scottish history, Dr. Mackinnon has enjoyed the help of-his colleague, 
Professor Watson, whose views on the Pictish question must command 
respect, and has utilized the reliable Sources printed by Mr. A. O. Anderson. 
But none the less, the purely Scottish evidence is very slight, and the 
author has sought to supplement it by the use of Irish, Welsh, and English 
sources. The comparative method is full of difficulties. The writer who 
adopts it is compelled either to accept some recognized interpretation of the 
history of each country he considers, or else to involve himself in many 
intricate questions which are secondary to his main theme. In dealing 
with the ‘evidence of the ancient Anglo-Saxon laws’, Dr. Mackinnon 
has taken too little account of the work of Professor Chadwick and his 
school, and even granting that his summary of Anglo-Saxon institutions 
be correct, there still remains the question how far these institutions were 
developed on Scottish soil. Was the machinery of shire and hundred 
ever fully developed in Northumbria ? Is it not the case that in Norman 
times the fundamental difference between the English and the Scottish 
sheriff was that one had, and the other had not, an organized local machinery 
at his disposal? But even of a period so definite as the ‘ Norman period ’ 
in Scotland, it is impossible to speak with much certainty until the evidence 
of the charters has been examined far more carefully than it yet has been. 
Even for the burghs there is no great body of evidence until quite late, 
and the case of Berwick, upon which the author, with some qualification, 
relies, may well have been exceptional. For the later periods—the history 
goes down to the Reformation—information is more abundant, but 
Dr. Mackinnon was confronted by the difficulty that opinion is still in 
the making. At the very moment at which he wrote, the history of the 
main institutions of Scotland was being reinterpreted by Professor Rait 
and Professor Hannay, and his sections on the parliament, which rest in 
part on the preliminary articles published in The Scottish Historical Review, 
have already been superseded by the appearance of The Parliaments of 
Scotland by Professor Rait. This is significant. Dr. Mackinnon’s book 
is a courageous attempt at a formal study of a difficult subject, and may 
help to give direction to future research. But it is premature. 


J.D. M. 


Professor Alfred Stern’s Abhandlungen und Aktenstiicke zur Geschichte 
der Schweiz (Aarau: Sauerlinder, 1925) again show to the readers of his 
Geschichte Europas im Neunzehnten Jahrhunderthis wide reading and research 
even in other periods of modern history (as limited by the Renaissance and 
the Reformation). The first essay is on a curious quotation in Sebastian 
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Franck’s Chronicle of the Swedish origin of the Swiss people as referred 
to by the contemporary rhyming chronicler Haintz von Bechwinden and 
reproducing the old connexion between the Helvetians and the Cimbri. 
Second comes a speech on the community of political ideas in Switzerland 
and Upper Germany in the epoch of transition from the fifteenth to the 
sixteenth century, when democratic and reforming movements loved to 
take a cue from what was called the conception of a ‘ Grosse Schweiz ’. 
A third study shows, from correspondence preserved in the archives of 
Zurich, the less famous end of the career of Sebastian Schertlin von 
Burtenbach, when after the war of Schmalkalden he had entered French 
service and his extradition was demanded from the Swiss by the emperor. 
A fourth essay proves a Swiss seventeenth-century comedy, ‘Von Zwey- 
tracht und Einigkeit ’, a typical ecclesiastical production written for the 
performance of begging scholars, to have been derived from the “ Rocken- 
stube ’ of Hans Sachs. Next appears the reprint of a well-known essay on 
Cromwell and the protestant cantons, first published in the Historische 
Zeitschrift of 1878, and a reprint of an equally famous article on the Club 
des Patriotes Suisses of 1790/1, first published in the Revue Historique of 
1889, the one a prelude to Oechsli’s later studies on England and Switzer- 
land, the other to the now so fashionable exploration of ‘ clubbism ’ as the 
root of revolutions and democratic ideas. The rest of the contributions 
already fall within the sphere of Dr. Stern’s Geschichte Europas, viz. an 
account of the Philhellene ‘ Hilfsverein ’ at Ziirich 1821-8, two essays on 
General Dufour, the teacher of and propagandist for Napoleon III in the 
thirties, a selection from the correspondence of German refugees in Switzer- 
land in 1835, and a recent article from the Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische 
Geschichte on the attempt of Napoleon III to win the decrepit and half 
insane Frederick William IV of Prussia by a mediation in the secession 
of Neuchatel from Prussia. C. B. 


In The Town of Cambridge: a History (Cambridge: Heffer, 1926) 
Mr. Arthur Gray, the master of Jesus, traces the municipal history of the 
community with as little reference as possible to the university, that 
imperium in imperio which so long curtailed the independence of the 
town. Brightly written and well illustrated, it seems admirably adapted 
to meet the needs of the general reader for whom it is intended. The 
master of Jesus has long maintained the view that Cambridge grew out 
of two townships divided by the Cam, or as it was originally called, the 
Granta. We still share Maitland’s doubts of this dual origin. It is possible 
to accept the identification of Bede’s Grantaceastir with a Roman fort on 
a site by the later castle (though we are unable to follow the argument 
that because it had a murus it must have been a permanent centre of 
population and commerce) without claiming an early independence for 
transpontine Cambridge. The argument for that independence really 
rests on inferences from the fact that the Norman castle was in Chesterton, 
not in the borough, and from the existence of two sets of open fields, 
each cultivated on the three-field system, one on each side of the river. 
But the precincts of royal castles were naturally excluded from the boroughs 
they adjoined, and a complete parallel to the double fields of Cambridge 
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is found at Pickering in Yorkshire, where no suspicion of a double com- 
munity has ever suggested itself.’ 

Even after the building of the ‘ great’ bridge (before 875) Cambridge 
was still sometimes called Grantchester, the modern village of that name 
being then Grantsete. That Cambridge is the only county town with 
‘ bridge’ in its name is interesting, but the people of Bridgnorth might 
properly resent the statement that all other such names are of unimportant 
places situated on insignificant streams. 

Mr. Gray is not quite so much at home in the early constitutional 
history of the borough as in other aspects of his subject. He is in two minds 
as to the inclusion of market tolls in the ‘ customs’ valued in Domesday 
Book (pp. 24, 28). He does not realize that the reeve of Cambridge in the 
twelfth century was the representative of the Crown, not of the burgesses, 
and his statements that the reeve became the maior ballivus or mayor, 
and that it seems likely that Cambridge in the twelfth century had some- 
thing like a mayor and bailiffs (p. 27), are highly misleading. All freemen 
of Cambridge were brethren of the merchant gild of the town, Mr. Gray 
tells us, but he does not notice, as a little study in Gross’s Gild Merchant 
would have enabled him to do, that this was due to the fact that King 
John’s charter granting the gild was modelled on Richard I’s charter to 
Winchester. The gild seems to have played at first more part in the 
municipal life of the town than it did at Winchester, for it had an alderman 
who soon became the mayor, as at Leicester and Southampton. We should 
like to have been informed at what date Cambridge paid its parliamentary 
representatives a shilling a day, one-half the officially recognized rate 
(p. 46). These private arrangements have an important bearing on the 
composition of medieval parliaments. Some slips in details should be 
noted. Old Saxony was not in modern Sleswig (p. 14); a Parmenter was 
a tailor, not a dealer in parchment (p. 78) ; Cambridge is not recorded as 
one of the few boroughs which paid the third penny to the sheriff (p. 170). 

J. T. 


When the British Association visited Liverpool in 1923 the suggestion 
was made to Mr. R. Stewart-Brown that some account of the Mersey 
ferry should be drawn up by him and printed as a supplement to the usual 
official Association Handbook. As he pursued his investigations into the 
subject, however, material accumulated in the usual alarming manner, 
until he found himself long after the date of the British Association’s 
visit with sufficient matter for a book giving an account not only of the 
ferry but of Birkenhead Priory, which owned and conducted the ferry 
from the Cheshire side of the river. To find a publisher proved impossible 
until in a most public-spirited manner the directors of the State Assurance 
Company, Limited, undertook the printing and publication of the book : 
Birkenhead Priory and the Mersey Ferry (Liverpool : printed for the State 
Assurance Company, Limited, 1925). Birkenhead Priory was founded 
apparently about 1150 for sixteen monks of the Benedictine Order, but 
has left singularly few records—no register, no cartulary, no chronicle— 
from which the details of its story might be gathered. It was never a rich 
1 Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh Century, p. 579. 
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house, and its principal reputation arose from its ownership of the ferry 
plying from Birkenhead to Liverpool. A description of such of the build- 
ings and foundations as remain is supplied by Mr. Harold Brakspear in 
his usual discriminating manner. They conformed to the common Benedic- 
tine plan for small houses, any departure from the normal being due to 
the great number of guests entertained before or after crossing the 
Mersey. The cloister was on the north side of the church. Of the original 
twelfth-century work only the chapter house remains, having been used 
as a chapel since the dissolution. This and the other buildings, chiefly of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, are now in public custody under 
careful preservation. A coloured plan indicates the general arrangements 
and dates of the various buildings. The history of the priory ferry, begin- 
ning apparently in 1330, is long and complicated. We cannot do more here 
than direct any student looking for information on the early history of the 
Mersey crossings to Mr. Stewart-Brown’s careful researches as set forth 
in this volume. The book is beautifully illustrated, and excellently printed 
and bound, a good example to other limited companies of what may be 
done to encourage the publication of work by local antiquaries which 
otherwise would never emerge from the crowded pages of their note-books. 


J. E. W. W. 


The volume on The Early History of Piccadilly, Leicester Square, Soho, 
and their Neighbourhood (Cambridge : University Press, 1925) by Mr. C. L. 
Kingsford, is a valuable contribution to the history of London. The 
district of which he treats extends from a little east of St. Martin’s Lane 
to a line a little west of Bond Street, and is bounded by Oxford Street 
to the north. His history is founded upon a map of this region made in 
1585 for purposes of private litigation, and apparently more accurate 
than was usual at that period. The district was then almost wholly 
rural. In the course of the next one hundred and fifty years it came to 
be almost entirely covered with buildings, and this is the period of 
Mr. Kingsford’s study. The land had originally belonged to various 
owners, mostly religious or charitable foundations. But in the reign of 
Henry VIII nearly all of it passed into the possession of the Crown. 
Mr. Kingsford thinks that Henry wished to have control of the district 
because the palace of Whitehall drew its water-supply thence. In after 
years much of the land was granted away, sometimes in large blocks, as 
when Lord St. Albans obtained from Charles II the ground upon which 
he laid out St. James’s Square. Mr. Kingsford’s reproductions of old 
maps show to what a remarkable degree the original roads, lanes, and even 
field boundaries have determined the lines of the later streets. He traces 
with extreme care the history of each field in the district, and explains 
how, as the result of the mode in which the land was divided, there could 
be no general scheme of town-planning. Where an individual got a large 
area, he sometimes adopted such a scheme. Thus Lord St. Albans laid 
out his land so well that his square and the adjoining streets remain to 
this day one of the best parts of the West End, and have hardly been 
altered, save by the construction of Regent Street. The district of Soho 
was also laid out on a plan, liberal for the seventeenth century, and there- 
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fore long continued to be a favourite place of residence. But the region 
as a whole was not provided with adequate thoroughfares from east to 
west or from north to south, a want imperfectly supplied even in our 
own day. Mr. Kingsford has made an exhaustive study of original sources, 
whether in print or in manuscript. His book is a storehouse of com- 
pressed information, and its minuteness of detail is justified by the peculiar 
interest attaching to this part of London. F. C. M. 


The fourth volume (1926) of the Assembly Books of Southampton (1615-16), 
edited for the Southampton Record Society by Dr. J. W. Horrocks, 
contains much interesting matter. The excellent introduction deals with 
the following points : chartered and statutory privileges, ways and means, 
charities and poor relief, law and order, trade companies (shoemakers, 
clothmakers, serge-makers, serge-weavers, and woolcombers), the school- 
masters of Southampton, Southampton men in the government service, 
Shakespeare and Shakespeare’s earl. In a paragraph headed ‘ The Town 
Clerk and the Town Cook’, the editor corrects a statement, based on 
a misreading, by Davies the historian of Southampton, that Edward 
Phillater, town clerk in 1615, was bound to provide 500 oysters for the 
mayor’s annual fish dinner. Phillater was not the town clerk, but the 
town cook. In 1615-16 the assembly had some delicate matters to deal 
with. The sheriff, Mr. George Gollop, refused to provide himself with 
a gown of crimson or scarlet cloth, and had to pay for his contumacy a 
fine of £10, half of which, however, was remitted. Even more vexatious 
was the inability of Alderman Toldervey to control his mentally afflicted 
wife. She persisted in making ‘idle, odious, and scandalous speeches 
against his Matie and the state’, and she caused disquietness ‘in the 
Church at the assemblies bothe on the Sabboth daies and other daies for 
Christian exercises’. The solemn warnings addressed to Mr. Toldervey 
are already familiar to readers of Professor Hearnshaw’s Municipal 
Records. The survival of the spirit of mutual assistance, characteristic 
of the medieval borough, is seen in the agreement (p. 52) to lend Thomas 
Browne ten shillings for his journey into Yorkshire upon private business. 
Another survival is the undertaking (p. 60) to pay a loan in the porch of 
Millbrook church. In contrast, we find the town borrowing £100 from 
Mrs. Pedley at the rate of 8 per cent. One of the notable persons men- 
tioned is the schoolmaster, Alexander Ross, best remembered by a couplet 
in Hudibras. During his tenure of office he published Rerum Judaicarum 
Memorabilium Libri Tres, but his attempt at combining research with 
teaching found scant favour. The court leet jury presented in 1620 that 
“his attendance in his own person is found to be very seldome ’, the poor 
pupils being left to ‘the teachinge of a Stranger unexamined and unripe 
of yeres’. Soon afterwards, Ross resigned his post, but for several years 
remained in Southampton, holding various preferments. The editor 
relates the careers of three Southampton men of some note: Francis Mills, 
secretary to Walsingham; Edward Reynolds, a clerk of the privy seal; 
and Sir Thomas Lake, secretary of state, brother of the bishop Arthur 
Lake, who, said Fuller, ‘ may pass for the first saint of his name’. Among 
other points of interest is the insistence that a butcher shall not keep 
VOL. XLI.—NO. CLXIV. Tt 
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more than one shop, and that a charwoman shall enter regular service 
on pain of being sent to the house of correction; also the arrangement 
for the dinner at William Horne’s house (probably the ‘ Dolphin’), when 
the bucks sent by the earl of Southampton were to be eaten, ‘ the ordinarie 
to be ijs vj*, for the gent’ and the wayters viij4 apeece ’. On p. 31, n. 1, 
there is a misprint of 1717 for 1617. C. A. J.S. 





The Oxfordshire Archaeological Society’s Report for the Year 1924 con- 
tains an interesting document of which the original is, ‘ for some unknown 
reason ’, written on the spare pages at the end of a volume of the proceed- 
ings of the mayor’s court of the city of Oxford for the reign of Charles I. 
It relates not to the city but to the county, and is a list of recusants and 
the fines due from them for the years 1603 to 1633, a list obviously extremely 
interesting for students of local and family history. As the editor says, 
it ‘contains many puzzles’. Some of these will not be solved until the 
whole subject of recusancy fines has been more thoroughly examined, but 
for one an answer can be suggested. The editor tells us that “no reason 
has been discovered why the King should have been anxious to recover 
his debts in the year 1633 more than in any other year’; but, although 
it is true that a similar list ‘may have been issued every year to the 
sheriff ’, 1633 does happen to be in the time when the government of 
Charles I was exerting itself to the utmost in scraping together every 
penny to which it could on any colourable ground lay claim. And for one 
other puzzle the editor himself must be mildly blamed: his name is 
nowhere to be found. We doubt if he can be any one less learned than 


Mr. H. E. Salter. G. N. C. 


The title of Mr. A. G. Matthews’s little book The Congregational Churches 
of Staffordshire (London: Congregational Union, s. a.), although it is ampli- 
fied in a sub-title, is too modest. Nearly half of it is taken up with an 
account of the puritans, presbyterians, baptists, and quakers in the county 
in the seventeenth century, written with judgement and much fairness 
from a wide knowledge not only of special and local sources but also of 
English ecclesiastical history in general. To this are added a careful list 
of ministers ejected in 1660-2, a list of houses certified at quarter-sessions 
as places of worship under the Toleration Act, an account of damage done 
in the riots of 1715, and other useful appendixes from manuscript and 
printed sources. The more specifically congregationalist part of the book 
deals with less highly coloured persons and incidents, but there is naturally 
more in it that is new, and it has the same sound and scholarly quality 
as the first part. There is a good final appendix giving a full list of presby- 
terian meeting-houses and congregational churches, with their ministers. 


I. 


Mr. Ifano Jones’s Printing and Printers in Wales and Monmouthshire 
(Cardiff : Lewis, 1925) is divided into two parts, dealing respectively with 
Wales and with Monmouthshire. In the part devoted to Wales the author 
takes in chronological order each press established down to 1809 (the earliest 
whose existence is clearly proved is that of Isaac Carter at Trefhedyn in 
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Cardiganshire, in 1718), and traces the story of the related and successive 
presses down to 1923. The Monmouthshire section is differently arranged : 
here he takes each place in the order of time when a printing-press first 
appears there, and then gives an account of all the presses subsequently 
existing in that place down to 1923, whether related to the earliest press 
or not. His main interest is thus centred on the presses, but he incidentally 
gives masses of biographical facts about the master printers, and of biblio- 
graphical information about their publications: he also supplies many 
corrections of statements made in such works as Rowlands’s Cambrian 
Bibliography. The usefulness of the book is further enhanced by appendixes 
containing lists of presses and master printers, a list of the numerous 
periodicals mentioned in the book, and a detailed list of Monmouthshire 
periodicals. Finally, there is an excellent index. Mr. Jones has produced 
a valuable work of reference, which will be of great assistance, not only to 
bibliographers, but also to all students of the last two centuries of Welsh 
history. J. G. E. 


In undertaking to write The History of Political Science from Plato to 
the Present (Cambridge: Heffer, 1926), Dr. R. H. Murray has ventured 
on a difficult task. The historian of other branches of philosophical theory 
generally knows what the problems are, the development of which he is 
tracing. But it is the peculiar difficulty of the historian of political theory 
that the scope of the subject has varied at different times, that the writers 
and thinkers with whom he has to deal have approached the main ques- 
tions from many different angles, and that a question which provides 
the centre of one man’s speculation may pass into comparative insignifi- 
cance in the system of another. The chief function of the historian of 
political science must therefore be to show what the main subject of 
interest was to each writer or group of writers, how the other matters 
discussed are related to that main subject, and what elements of unity 
are to be found in a series of investigations which look so bewilderingly 
diverse. Dr. Murray has tried to find the common point in the works 
of the many writers whom he discusses by insisting, rightly enough, on 
the modernity of the problems. But it may be doubted whether he has 
succeeded in what is probably, within the limits of one volume of just 
over four hundred pages, an impossible piece of work. Even if the less im- 
portant names are omitted, too many remain that cannot be omitted, and, 
in the space that can be given to all but a very few of the greatest, the 
necessary remarks are bound to appear as though they dealt with questions 
so different from each other as to be confusing to those who have not 
already a considerable acquaintance with the subject. The book can hardly 
be recommended to the beginner, except in the hope that some of the 
numerous criticisms may arouse interest and stimulate further reading. 
The more advanced student will, however, do well to read it: for he will 
find many independent and interesting remarks occurring in most parts 
of it, and the bibliographies, if at times uneven, will be useful. The author 
occasionally shows a liking for an English sentence of a strange and 
rather irritating type, and there are some unfortunate misprints, but 
neither of these features seriously affects the value of the volume. J. 
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Mr. Shih Shun Liu’s book Eztraterritoriality: its Rise and its Decline 
(New York, 1925) is the 118th volume of the Columbia University ‘ Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law’. It contains a useful and well- 
documented sketch of the rise of the system of consular jurisdiction, 
showing how very different were its origins in Europe and the Levant 
on the one hand and in the Far East on the other hand, and of its gradual 
decline in modern times before the triumph of the principle of territorial 
sovereignty. The author refrains from advocating any solution of the 
unsettled problems to which extraterritoriality gives rise to-day, seeking 
rather to furnish the background of historical fact, which, as he truly says, 
is the first condition to a philosophical, as well as a practical, approach 
to the subject. The first chapter collects many interesting survivals in 
European countries, some of which are startlingly recent; e.g. in 1801 
Great Britain renewed a treaty granting a measure of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction to Moors in England, and in 1889 Italy and Ethiopia made 
a treaty for the reciprocal exercise of consular jurisdiction in criminal 
matters. The notes contain full references to the treaties or events which 
led to the establishment, modification, or disappearance of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction in particular countries ; but the details of its practical applica- 
tion, the abuses to which it has led, and the justification which the defec- 
tive legal systems of certain countries afford for its continuance are outside 
the scope of the author’s plan. J. L. B. 


The Doctrine of Continuous Voyage (Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press, 
1926), by Mr. H. W. Briggs, is concerned with the claim of a naval belli- 
gerent to look behind the fact that a ship’s immediate or ostensible destina- 
tion may be to a neutral port, and to inquire what is the ultimate or real 
destination of ship or cargo. In its modern applications it is more con- 
veniently described as the doctrine of continuous transport, or of ultimate 
destination ; and its great importance lies in the fact that it has become 
clear that modern facilities of transport now render the belligerent’s 
rights of stopping contraband trade or of conducting a commercial blockade 
illusory, unless his claim that the doctrine is a legitimate development 
of the laws of naval warfare is admitted. It follows, therefore, that under 
a controversy which is superficially concerned with what Lord Oxford 
has called in this context ‘a network of juridical niceties ’, there lies the 
secular conflict of interest between the naval belligerent and the neutral 
trader. Mr. Briggs’s monograph is an interesting and comprehensive 
examination of the history of the doctrine. It is also an ably argued brief 
for the neutral trader ; and it has the defect of applying methods of reason- 
ing which are appropriate to the exact sciences to a question which is only 
in a slight degree scientific. His arguments often postulate a precision 
and a fixity of detail which never have belonged to prize law. He quotes 
with approval the words of certain American jurists ‘ that the development 
of new conditions does not affect the law, unless it has been previously 
altered by some sufficient law-making authority ’; which seems a strange 
doctrine to be enunciated from a country of the common law. Inter- 
national lawyers would do well to ponder the words of a greater lawyer 
than these, also an American, Mr. Justice O. W. Holmes, who has taught 
us that ‘ the life of the law has not been logic; it has been experience ’. 
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He wrote of the common law; but international law will be a thing for 
derision if it does not learn the same lesson. J. Is. Ek 


During the past academic year the university of Oxford has heard the 
inaugural lectures of three historical professors, and the Clarendon Press 
has published them for a wider audience. The three taken together show 
strikingly how vast is the field of modern historical teaching and how 
diverse the directions of approach. Professor McElroy deals not with the 
whole of his subject of American history, but especially with its uses as 
a study in England, with American History as an International Study. 
Sir Ernest Swinton omits the word ‘ history ’ from his title, and considers 
The Study of War from a point of view even more directly practical. The 
regius professor, Mr. H. W. C. Davis, who has a great part of time and 
space for his province, gives a weighty and considered, yet individual and 
outspoken, survey of aims in The Study of History. He speaks both as 
a teacher and as a scholar, tersely and not without humour, many things 
fit for both scholars and teachers to hear. K. 


Our readers will be glad to know that Mr. Hubert Hall has edited 
a List and Index of the Publications of the Royal Historical Society, 1871-1924, 
and of the Camden Society, 1840-1897 (London, 1924). No comment is 
necessary to point out the usefulness of the work, nor its interest as a brief 


survey of the part played by the two societies in the development of 
English historical studies. L. 


An addition to the history of Byzantinology is supplied by Professor C. 
Marinescu in his Compte-Rendu du Premier Congrés International des 
Etudes Byzantines (Bucarest, 1925), held in the Roumanian capital on the 
proposal of the eminent Roumanian historian, Professor Jorga, in 1924. 
The congress consisted of two sections, Byzantine history and Byzantine 
literature and archaeology, and this little volume contains summaries of 
the papers read in both. Scholars have already been able to read most 
of them in full in the Bulletin de la Section Historique del Académie Roumaine 
and other periodicals. Specially interesting is the plan for an inventory 
of the Byzantine monuments of Greece sketched by M. Sotiriou of the 
Byzantine Museum of Athens, which will shortly be housed in the historic 
mansion of the duchesse de Plaisance on the right bank of the Ilissos. 
The congress proved the great advance in Byzantine studies made in the 
last generation. W. M. 


The twelve articles, short and long, which make up the first Abteilung 
of the twenty-fifth volume of the Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 3. und 4. (Doppel-) 
Heft, 1925, cover the usual wide field of the Zeitschrift. The more impor- 
tant are of literary rather than of historical interest. Dr. Krappe, writing 
in German from the university of Minnesota, discusses the sources of the 
Cretan epic Erotokritos ; he discredits the supposed connexion with the 
Shahnameh, makes light of the Italian influence, which has, we think, 
been more justly appreciated by Xanthoudides in his edition, and prefers 
to see in Erotokritos a romance at least of the same family as the Old 
French Amadas et Ydoine. Dr. Pesenti, in Italian, writes on the Cretan 
narrative poem of Trivolis on the adventures of Tagliapetra; on the 
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strength of a most interesting letter which he publishes from the Diari of 
Marino Sanudo he is able to identify the hero with a certain Sier Zuan 
Antonio da cha Taiapiera. The letter was written by Antonio himself 
to his brother, and in it he describes the achievement which is the subject 
of Trivolis’s poem. An article by Dr. Tillyard on Byzantine music should 
not be passed over. The reviews which make up the second Abteilung 
are of unusual interest, and the short notices in the third are as always 
most useful in collecting the titles of recent books which, being published 
in Greece and even less accessible places, hardly appear at all in English 
book catalogues. R. M. D. 


The National Library of Wales has issued a second edition of A Biblio- 
graphy of Robert Owen, the Socialist (Aberystwyth, 1925). This covers not 
only Owen’s own works but the books and articles which have been written 
about him. It has nearly six hundred items and should be consulted by 
all students of the subject. M. 


In inaugurating the extensive collection of facsimiles of Spanish and 
Portuguese manuscripts known as Palaeographia Iberica (Paris: Cham- 
pion), the first issue of which appeared in 1912 and the second in 1922, 
J. M. Burnam put all students of Romanic languages and of Iberian 
palaeography under obligation. It is with regret, therefore, that we note 
that the third fascicule (1925) has appeared posthumously. Of the twenty 
plates it contains eleven are taken from Latin manuscripts and the rest 
from Portuguese, all the vernacular specimens being from manuscripts pre- 
served at Lisbon, excepting the last two which are at Paris (Dom Duarte de 
Portugal, O Leal Consseilheiro and Chronica Geral de Hespanha e de Portugal, 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. Fonds Port. MS. 1 and MS. 9). The oldest manuscript 
reproduced is a Bede of the year 1130 (Madrid, Bibl. Nacional A. 16), 
and the four pages from this manuscript illustrating finger-language are 
very interesting for the study of early Spanish art. It is impossible here to 
enter into detailed criticism, but the palaeographer observes with dismay 
that the facsimiles are nearly all reduced, that much space is devoted to 
useless enumeration of ligatures and enjambements and none to the history 
of each manuscript, and that even an index of the plates is lacking. It is 
unfortunate that the faults noted in the first issue have not been eliminated 
and that the work still suffers from the lack of method to which attention 
has been called in this Review in 1914 and in 1922.1 It is much to be 
hoped that the material left for future fascicules will be dealt with in a 
somewhat more scientific way. E. A. L. 


? Ante, pp. 121-3; pp. 156-7. 


CORRIGENDUM FOR THE JULY NUMBER 


Pp. 415 ff. M. Charles Bémont has kindly pointed out to us that the document 
here printed by Mr. A. E. Prince had already been published and discussed by M. Eugéne 
Déprez in bis article ‘ La Bataille de Najéra ’ in the Revue Historique, vol. cxxxvi (1921), 
pp. 37 ff. We wish to express to M. Déprez, who is well known to English readers for 
his Etudes de Diplomatique Anglaise and other studies, our sincere regret for this 
oversight, and we gladly call our readers’ attention to his important article. 
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